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X. asks for an explanation of the fol- 
lowing passage in Rob Roy (p. 102, Ab- 
botsford Edition). ‘‘ Di. Vernon points to 
the portrait of her ancestor Vernon, with 
the motto ‘ Vernon semper viret ;’ and the 
armorial bearings, the pipes, quoting 


Amiddes the roule you might discern one 
Brave knight with pipes on shield ycleped 
Vernon.” 


What family of Vernon had this bearing ? 
Gwillim mentions one bearing, Or, a fess 
azure, and another, for difference, three 
garbs on the fess; while the well-known 
arms of the present Lord is the Vernon 
fret.”,—We need hardly remark that Sir 
Walter Scott’s imperfect knowledge of 
heraldry is notorious ; and it may be vain 
to attempt to reeoncile all his erroneous 
assertions on the subject. In the present 
case it may be remarked that the coat of 
Burdon is Azure, crusilly, three pipes or ; 
and another of the name Azure, two horns 
endorsed or, between four crosslets fitchée 
argent ; and the similarity of the sound of 
that name to Vernon may have led to the 
blunder. 

The Robert Rugg of whom Tom Coryat 
speaks, and respecting whom our Corre- 
spondent inquires in p. 226, was no doubt 
the writer of an amusing letter which is 
printed in Raine’s North Durham, p. 164. 
Rugg was then a gay Cavalier, but J. R. 
has seen proof that he afterwards joined 
the Roundheads. 

In Miss Strickland’s ‘Lives of the 
Queens of England”’ is the following pas- 
sage: There is a tradition in the North of 
England that the foremost man of this 
company (i.e. the Conqueror’s army when 
landing for the attack of England,) to 
strike the land, was the ancestor of the 
Stricklands of Sizergh Castle in West- 
morland, who derive their name and arms 
from this circumstance.”’ vol. i. p. 41. 
ScrRvuTATOR QuINTUS remarks that this 
story is at direct variance with the ety- 
mology of the name, which is undoubtedly 
from a district of Westmorland, anciently 
written Styrkland, the pasture of the 
stirks or striks, young cattle so called. 
‘* Ought not,’’ he adds, ‘‘ such false and 
absurd legends to be reprobated as mere 
twaddle; for can it be supposed at all 
probable that a Norman knight, (how is it 
ascertained that he was a knight?) imme- 
diately on touching English ground, and 
before he had a yard of it in possession, 
should assume the English denomination, 
Strike-land, from that circumstance? No 
further refutation of such absurdity can be 
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required. Most complacently insinuating 
that she is the descendant of an ancient 
Norman family, Miss Strickland never- 
theless confutes herself, for is it to be 
believed that either a haughty Norman, or 
his descendants, would condescend to 
change his patronymic for that of a de- 
spised Saxon? Besides, the name, if so 
derived, would assuredly have been in the 
Norman idiom, and not have been trans- 
lated into modern English, for it is not 
even the Saxon of the period. Burn, in 
his History of Westmorland, vol. i. p. 87, 
states, that amongst the pedigrees of 
almost all the other ancient families of 
that county, he had met with no satisfac- 
tory account of the Stricklands, and was 
himself therefore obliged to compile one 
from the family evidences; and this pedi- 
gree commences in the reign of John, old 
enough one would think even for Miss 
Strickland. Allow me also to state, that 
the residence of the Westmorland family is 
called, and always has been called, Sizergh 
Hail, not Castle.” 

W. H. C. will be obliged to any of the 
Correspondents of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine in Paris if they will give him the title 
and publisher’s name, and the year when 
published, of a detailed account of The 
Life of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, re- 
ferred to by our Correspondent T. Q. in 
the Minor Correspondence of Gent. Mag. 
for June 1842, vol. i. p. 570. 

Numismatics.—‘‘ Mr. Urban, You will 
much oblige me, and do an act of justice, 
by stating in your next number, that I 
have no connection with the Nofiman or 
Hoffman by you lately mentioned in your 
January magazine, as selling false coins. 
Yours, &c. Jonan Henrie HorrMan, 
junior. Rue des Petits Augustins, No. 10, 
Paris.’” We have also received a letter 
signed ‘*J. Rousseau, Rue de Valois, 
31 Palais Royal,’’ from which we extract 
the following passage: ‘‘ Je n’ai jamais 
fait une piece fausse: je les rejette avec 
soin de ma collection et de mes medailliers 
ou viennent priser les amateurs ; et, quand 
je suis consulté par eux, je me fais un 
devoir et un plaisir de leur indiquer les 
moyens de reconnaitre ces imitations qui 
font tant de mal a la numismatique.’’ 


Errata. P. 217. Thelate Hon. Mrs. Ward- 
law died at Bath (not at Cheltenham) Dec. 28, 
and was buried in the new cemetery there on 
the 5th of January. P. 268, three lines from 
foot, for word read wood. P. 270,, line 10, for 
Burpham, read North Stoke. P. 311. The 
marriages in this page, beginning “ Jan. 24” 
to ‘*31” inclusive, belong to December, not 
January. 
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Life and Correspondence of T. Arnold, D.D. By the Rev. A. Stanley. 2 vols. 


IF ever “ the schoolmaster came abroad” it was never in so interesting 
and instructive a manner as in the present volumes—never acting on higher 
principles, adorned with greater talents, or engaging more general sym- 
pathy. It is seldom that a life so devoid of incident, so uniform, so do- 
mestic, and so tranquil, has afforded room for such an extended biography, 
or so excited the curiosity and awakened the feelings and sympathy of the 
public mind. There were many men of the same period and of the same 
university as Dr. Arnold very superior to him in extent of acquirement, in 
profoundness of erudition, and variety of knowledge; many who have 
shown in their writings a deeper acquaintance with the ancient languages, 
a finer and more delicate tact in criticism, and a more fertile and creative 
mind. In poetical feeling, the highest and rarest of all gifts, he appears to 
have been deficient, and in those natural sensibilities which accompany, or 
perhaps form, a fine taste and correct judgment in the sister arts. We 
hardly remember any remarks on painting, sculpture, or even architecture, 
occurring in his correspondence: from music he appears to have derived no 
pleasure ; and if, according to the poet's fancy, “his study was stored with 
busts,” certainly those of Shakspere, Raphael, or Beethoven would not 
have been found among them. Yet, in some feelings, he approached very 
near to the confines and province of these arts, for his love of natural 
scenery and of the various beauties of a fine country was as strong and 
ardent as can be well conceived, and his historical style is,in its description, 
glowing, animated, and picturesque. For the cultivation, too, of merely 
ornamental literature, and those pleasing embellishments of the leisure 
hours of life, he had little time, engaged as he was during his whole life in 
more serious employments and higher duties. Yet, even granting that his 
talents and acquirements extended to a wider range than we have supposed, 
no literary eminence, however great, could of itself have effected what 
he did ; certainly could not have commanded the same attachment and ve- 
neration which attended the mention of Arnold’s name among his pupils 
and friends, or have awakened the same enthusiastic feeling which appeared 
during the later period of his life, when the mists of prejudice which had 
too long obscured the genuine lustre of his character were fast clearing 
away, and when he felt at once revenged for long years of misrepresenta- 
tion, neglect, or obloquy. Something, however, was wanting that should 
be more permanent than the recollection, and more generally known than 
the attachment, of private friendship ; and in these volumes we have more 
of the best kind of biography than we could have expected—where a 
person is unconsciously drawing his own picture with his own hand. In 
this long and unbroken surface of literary correspondence his character 
gradually unfolds itself to our view: his openness of temper and conscious 
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rectitude of principle conceal nothing from the knowledge of his friends, 
and we soon find such qualities displaying themselves, and such noble fea- 
tures forming on the canvas, as might well excite our sympathy and 
account for the extraordinary attention with which the present volumes 
have been received. There was indeed much in Dr. Arnold's character to 
inspire respect, and much to engage affection and confidence. A more 
single-hearted, upright, and conscientious man we can hardly imagine— 
more pure, more spiritually minded, and more free from worldly influences 
and debasements. Though often vehement in language and uncompro- 
mising in opinion, and sometimes incorrect in his doctrines, yet in the 
leading principles and great duties of life he was inflexibly conscientious 
and right, and if he was more vehement and authoritative than a cool 
deliberate judgment would approve, it was because he was in earnest, and 
that the importance of the subject was predominant in his mind. The 
subjects on which his mind was employed were great subjects, in which the 
well-being and life of the community were involved,—such as the principle 
of Conservatism,* as acting on the political principles of the state; the 
connection between the rich and poor, as affecting the social institutions ; 
and the tenets of the Oxford writers, as connected with the very essential 
doctrines of the Christian religion. He had formed a high standard of 
moral excellence, which he expected to be fulfilled in himself and others. 
Everything in him was framed and modelled after the pattern of Christian 
duty—living as ever in his great Task-master’s eye. Yet his occasional 
sternness and severity were not unaccompanied by the gentler virtues. 
How intensely and how unusually deep must be his feelings who could 
burst into tears because some one extolled St. Paul above St. John! and 
yet how truly did this fountain of the heart show on what sound principles 
those feelings were based! His domestic affections were of the warmest 
and tenderest kind: his pupils he attached to him by their conviction of 
the solidity and justice of his views, by the liberality of his conduct, and 
the high and honourable principles upon which he formed his intercourse 
with them. His friends were at once delighted with the vigour and man- 
liness of his understanding, the usefulness and importance of his studies, 
the energy of his pursuits, the freshness and cheerfulness of his disposition, 





* ««My abhorrence of Conservatism is not because it checks liberty—in an esta- 
blished democracy it would favour liberty—but because it checks the growth of 
mankind in wisdom, goodness, and happiness, by striving to maintain institutions 
which are of necessity temporary, and thus never hindering change, but depriving 
change of half its value.’’ Again he writes to Mr. Coleridge,—‘‘ I think there seems 
throughout your letter a constant assumption that the Conservative party is the orthodox 
one ; a very natural assumption in the friends of an existing system, or, as I think, in 
any one who has not satisfied himself, as 1 have, thut Conservatism is always wrong— 
so thoroughly wrong in principle that even when the particular reform proposed may 
be by no means the best possible, yet it is good as a triumph over Conservatism, the 
said Conservatism being the worst extreme, according to both of Aristotle’s definitions; 
first, as most opposed to the mean in itself since man became corrupt, and, secondly, 
as being the evi/ that we are all most prone to, I myself being Conservative in all my 
instincts, and only being otherwise by an effort of my reason or principle, as one over- 
comes all one’s other bad propensities. I think Conservatism far worse than Toryism, 
if by Toryism be meant a fondness for monarchical or despotic governments ; for 
despotism may often further the advance of a nation, and a good dictatorship may be 
a very excellent thing, as I believe of Louis Philippe’s government at this moment, 
thinking Guizot to be a great and good man, who is looking stedfastly forwards ; but 
Conservatism always looks backwards, and therefore, under whatever form of govern- 
ment, I think it the enemy of all good,”’ &c. 
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and the fidelity of his attachments. There seems to have been the utmost 
openness and simplicity in his connections and all his habits of intercourse 
and exchange of thoughts. His opinions on the most delicate and difficult 
subjects are unreservedly shown, and this fine and noble quality was ac- 
companied by a buoyancy of spirit and activity which surmounted much 
arduous and incessant labour, which survived much obloquy and misrepre- 
sentation, and which bore equally with the estrangement of friends and the 
animosity of enemies, and which seems to have remained unclouded and 
unimpaired to the close of his life. There are, of course, very many 
persons who consider Dr. Arnold’s opinions in theology unsound,* and in 
politics dangerous or impracticable—many who differ from him altogether 
as to the system on which his principles of action were formed, and yet 
look to him with undiminished affection and regard. He was a decided 
Whig in politics, and his most attached friends were as most decided 
Tories. ‘Those who knew him best knew that he was honest, conscien- 
tious, upright, and they forgot what they considered to be the errors of his 
judgment in the sincerity of his intentions and the purity of his views. 

The book in which this life is now recorded, as it has been unusually 
popular on its appearance, so we think it will permanently maintain much 
of the honour it has acquired. ‘To the student it will be useful, as showing 





* The following directions on reading theology we think worth extracting. ‘‘ May 
not a man say, ‘ I wish to be in the ministry, but I do not feel an inclination for a 
long course of reading ; my tastes, and I think my duties, lead me another way ? 
This may be said, I think, very justly. A man may do immense good with nothing 
more than an unlearned familiarity with the Scriptures, with sound practical sense and 
activity, taking part in all the business of his parish, and devoting himself to inter- 
course with men rather than with books. I honour such men in the highest degree, 
and think that they are among the most valuable ministers that the Church possesses. 
A man’s reading, in this case, is of a miscellaneous character, consisting, besides the 
Bible and such books as are properly devotional, of such books as chance throws in his 
way, or the particular concerns of his parish may lead him to take an interestin. And, 
though he may not be a learned man, he may be that which is far better than mere 
learning,—a wise man, and a good man. All that I would entreat of every man with 
whom I had any influence is, that if he read at all—in the sense of studying—he 
should read widely and comprehensively ; that he should not read exclusively or prin- 
cipally what is called divinity. Learning, as it is called, of this sort,—when not 
properly mixed with that comprehensive study which alone deserves the name,—is, I 
am satisfied, an actual injury to a man’s mind; it impairs his simple common sense, 
and gives him no wisdom. It makes him narrow-minded, and fills him with absurdities ; 
and, while he is in reality grievously ignorant, it makes him think himself a great 
divine. Let a man read nothing, if he will, except his Bible and Prayer Book and the 
chance reading of the day; but let him not, if he values the power of seeing truth and 
judging soundly, let him not read exclusively or predominantly the works of those who 
are called divines, whether they be those of the first four centuries, or those of the 
sixteenth, or those of the seventeenth or eighteenth. With regard to the Fathers, as 
they are called, I would advise those who have time to read them deeply, those who 
have less time to read at least parts of them ; but in all cases preserve the proportions 
of your reading. Read along with the Fathers the writings of men of other times and 
of different powers of mind. Keep your view of men and things extensive, and 
depend upon it that a mixed knowledge is not a superficial one ;—as far as it goes, the 
views that it gives are true, but he who reads deeply in one class of writers only gets 
views which are almost sure to be perverted, and which are not only narrow but false. 
Adjust your proposed amount of reading to your time and inclination—this is perfectly 
free to every man, but, whether that amount be large or small, let it be varied in its 
kind, and widely varied. If I have a confident opinion on any one point connected 
with the improvement of the human mind, it is on this. I have now given the prin- 
ciples which I believe to be true with respect to a clergyman’s reading.” This is the 


language of sense and truth. On Arnold’s Theology, see Knox and Jebb’s Corres- 
pondence, vol. ii. p. 570. 
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how much knowledge may be gained, and much labour performed, by stea- 
diness of resolution and energy of character, in those few broken gleams of 
leisure which appear amid a hopeless embarrassment of occupation. Dr. 
Arnold achieved in scattered hours, taken from recreation or rest, what 
to others has been the entire labour of a life: amid the distractions of a 
school, or the engagements of domestic intercourse, and in the presence 
of his children and family, he wrote as vigorously and studied as deeply 
as those who possessed the tranquillity of academic bowers or the command 
of uninterrupted time. Others may learn from it no incorrect outline of 
some of the great and important questions connected with religion and 
politics that occupied the attention and divided the sentiments of persons 
and of parties in the days described ; and all, we think, will be satisfied 
with the temperate and judicious manner in which his former pupil and 
friend, Mr. Stanley, has discharged his pleasing but somewhat delicate 
task. His object seems to have been in the spirit of truth to delineate 
Dr. Arnold as he was, relying for the success of his workmanship on the 
plain fidelity of his portrait. He has suppressed nothing that was im- 
portant, softened nothing that was abrupt ; and yet he has awakened un- 
necessarily no hostile feelings, he has expressed no undue partialities, he 
has recalled no forgotten misunderstandings, nor opened any embarrassing 
disputations ; but he has given a clear and candid statement of those dis- 
cussions and controversies, those opinions and convictions, which engaged 
so much of Dr. Arnold’s attention, as belonging to questions that he con- 
sidered of the highest importance, and which, to the geueral reader, 
required some commentary to explain the circumstances alluded to in the 
correspondence. The predominant interest now prevailing in some of the 
subjects discussed we may expect will gradually diminish or die away ; but 
much also belongs to abiding and permanent truth, and the great point, which 
is the character of the man himself, is so fixed that it cannot be obliter- 
ated : no one can read the personal history without feeling its influence. 
As far as we had time to observe Dr. Arnold’s character in its various 
features and acquirements, we should say that his scholarship was sound 
and useful, but neither extensive nor refined; that, as a schoolmaster, he 
brought to his professional duties more enlarged and liberal principles, and 
probably more just ones, than were previously known or approved. In 
doctrinal theology he does not appear to have been very profound, probably 
from want of leisure for such a study, requiring so much thought and such 
deep inquiry ; but what may be called his practical divinity—his Bible 
theology—is not to be surpassed.* As a polemic, his language was strong 





* + Tt was one of my earliest convictions respecting him that, distinguished as he 
was in many departments of literature and practical philosophy, he was most distin- 
guished as an interpreter of Scripture ; and the lapse of years, and an intimate know- 
ledge of his mind and character, have but confirmed that conviction. As an expounder 
of the word of God Arnold has always seemed to me to be truly and emphatically great. 
I do not say this on account of the extent and importance of what he actually achieved 
in this department, for unfortunately he never gave himself up to it ; he never worked 
at it as the great business of his literary life. I shall ever deplore his not having done 
so, and I well remember how sharp was the struggle when he had to choose between 
the interpretation of Scripture and the Roman history, and how the choice was deter- 
mined, not by the consideration of what his peculiar talent was most calculated for 
performing successfully, but by regard to extrinsic matters—the prejudice of the 
clergy against him, the unripeness of England for a free and unfettered discussion of 
scriptural exegesis, and the injury which he might be likely to do to his general use- 
fulness ; and as I then did my utmost to determine his labours to the field of theology, 
so now I must deeply regret the heavy loss which I cannot but think the cause of sound 
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because his feelings were vehement ; but his judgments were pronounced 
without arrogance, and his opponents’ arguments refuted without animosity. 
With his masculine understanding he liked to attack a principle ; with his 
good and tender heart he avoided wounding a friend. His merits as an 
historian are very considerable. Very wisely he looked up to Niebuhr 
as his master and guide in historic truth, and therefore his learning is 
always guided and directed by that true spirit of criticism which can alone 
enable it to pierce through the darkness and obscurity that veils the early 
annals of the Roman people, while in the later periods he as often explained 
what was difficult or supplied what was deficient, by the assistance derived 
from his intimate acquaintance with the events of modern history. Let the 
reader compare Dr. Arnold's early volume with that of Goldsmith, and his 
later with Ferguson and Hooke, and he will then see what the system of 
Niebulr and the researches of the German school of criticism have done 
for history. That this history, so auspiciously commenced, and so ably 
conceived and executed, was left in such an imperfect state, we should 
deeply lament, and especially when we reflect on the comprehensive nature 
of his undertaking ; but we must recollect that Dr. Arnold’s life was spent 
in something more immediately useful and important to society than even 
history could be, and that he himself would have left his philosophical 
studies and learned records of ancient days to have obtained the theological 
chair at Oxford, that he might take on him a more pressing duty, ‘ and 
fight out the battle with the Judaizers, as it were, in a sawpit.” Still, as 
this history will be one of the most enduring monuments of his fame, we 
cannot leave it without extracting some mention of it by the biographer. 


‘But, deep as was his interest in Gre- magne. The two earlier volumes occupy 





cian history, andthough in some respects a place in the History of Rome and of the 


no other part of ancient literature derived 
so great a light from his researches, it was 
to his history of Rome that he looked as 
the chief monument of his historical fame. 
Led to it partly by his personal feeling of 
regard towards Niebuhr and Chevalier 
Bunsen, and the sense oftheir encourage- 
ment, there was, moreover, something in 
the subject itself peculiarly attractive to 
him, whether in the magnificence of the 
field which it embraced, (‘the History of 
Rome,’ he said, ‘must be in some sort the 
History of the.World,’) or in the congenial 
element which he naturally found in the 
character of a people ‘ whose distinguish- 
ing quality was their love of institutions 
and order, and their reverence for law.’ 
Accordingly, after approaching it in various 
forms, he at last conceived the design of 
the work, of which the three published 
volumes are the result, but which he had 
intended to convey at once in successive 
periods to what seemed to him its natural 
termination in the coronation of Charle- 





ancient world generally, which in Eng- 
land had not, and has not been, otherwise 
filled up. Yet, in the subjects of which 
they treat, his peculiar talents had hardly 
a fair field for their exercise. The want of 
personal characters and of distinct events, 
which Niebuhr was to a certain extent 
able to supply from the richness of his 
learning and the felicity of his conjectures, 
was necessarily a disadvantage to an bis- 
torian whose strength lay in combining 
what was already known, rather than 
decyphering what was unknown, and 
whose veneration for his predecessor made 
him distrustful, not only of dissenting 
from his judgment, but even of seeing or 
discovering more than had been by him 
seen or discovered before. ‘ No man,’ as 
he said, ‘can step gracefully or boldly 
when he is groping his way in the dark,’ 
and it is with a melancholy interest that we 
read his complaint of the obscurity of the 
subject :—‘ 1 can but encourage myself, 
whilst painfully feeling my way in such 





interpretation, and, as founded upon it, of doctrinal theology, has sustained in Eng- 
land.” We cannot afford room for the particular qualities which Mr. Price mentions 
as fitting Arnold for this important task—the scientific exposition of Scripture, but 
must refer the reader to the entire letter, which is written by one possessing full 
knowledge of Arnold’s views, as well as capabilities, and which may serve to the 
reader as a guide on the whole subject connected with Scriptural interpretation. 
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thick darkness, with the hope of arriving 
at last at the light, and enjoying all the 
freshness and fulness of a detailed contem- 
porary history.’ But the narrative of the 
second Punic war, which occupies the 
third and posthumous volume, both as 
being comparatively unbroken ground, 
and as affording so full a scope for his 
talents in military and geographical 
descriptions, may well be taken as a 


All who have read the History 
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measure of his historical powers, and has 
been pronounced by its editor, Archdea- 
con Hare, to be the first history which 
* has given any thing like an adequate re- 
presentation of the wonderful genius and 
noble character of Hannibal.’ With this 
volume the work was broken off: but it is 
impossible not to dwell for a moment on 
what it would have been had he lived to 
complete it.” 


of Rome, must, while lamenting its 


abrupt and lamented termination at so interesting a period, agree with the 


biographer, when he says— 


‘“‘The outline in his early articles in the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana of the later 
history of the Civil Wars, ‘a subject so 
glorious,’ he writes in 1824, ‘that I groan 
beforehand when I think how certainly I 
shall fail in doing it justice,’—provokes of 
itself the desire to see how he would have 
gone over the same ground again with his 
added knowledge and experience — how 
the characters of the time, which even in 
this rough sketch stand out more clearly 
than in any other English work on the 
same period, would have been reproduced 
—how he would have represented the 
pure character and military genius of his 
favourite hero, Pompey—or expressed his 
mingled admiration and abhorrence of the 
intellectual power and moral degradation of 
Cesar ;—-how he would have done justice 
to the coarseness and cruelty of Marius, 
‘the lowest of democrats’—or, amidst all 
his crimes, to the views of ‘the most sin- 
cere of aristocrats,’ Sylla. And in ad- 
vancing to the furthest times of the Em- 
pire, his scattered hints exhibit his strong 


desire to reach those events, to which all 
the intervening volumes seemed to him 
only a prelude. ‘1 would not overstrain 
my eyes or my faculties,’ he writes in 
1840, ‘ but, whilst eyesight and strength 
are yet undecayed, I want to get through 
the earlier Roman History, to come down 
to the Imperial and Christian times, which 
form a subject of such deep interest.’ 
Whathis general admirationof Niebubrwas 
as a practical motive in the earlier part of 
his work, his deep aversion to Gib- 
bon, as a man, was in the latter part. 
‘ My highest ambition,’ he said, as early 
as 1826, ‘and what I hope to do as far as 
I can, is to make my history the very re- 
verse of Gibbon in this respect,—that, 
whereas the whole spirit of his work, 
from its low morality, is hostile to religion, 
without speaking directly against it, so 
my greatest desire would be, in my His- 
tory, by its high morals and its general 
tone, to be of use to the cause, without 
actually bringing it forward.” 


What would have formed the subject of such a history so continued, the 
editor of his Life tells us, would have been 


“The rise of the Christian Church, 
not in a distinct ecclesiastical history, 
but, as he thought it ought to be writ- 
ten, in conjunction with the history of 
the world. ‘ The period from Augustus 
to Aurelian,’ he writes, as far back as 
1824, ‘I will not willingly give up to any 
one, because I have a particular object, 
namely, to blend the civil and religious 
history together more than has yet been 
done.’ There he would, on the one hand, 
have expressed his view of the external in- 
fluence, which checked the free growth of 
the early Church—the gradual revival of 
Judaic principles under a Christian form 
—the gradual extinction of individual re- 
sponsibility, under the system of govern- 
ment, Roman and Gentile in its origin, 
which, according to his latest opinion, 
took possession of the Church rulers from 


the time of Cyprian. There, on the otheT 
hand, he would have dwelt on the self- 
denying zeal and devotion to truth, which 
peculiarly endeared to him the very name 
of Martyr, and on the bond of Christian 
brotherhood, which he delighted to feel 
with such men as Athanasius and Augus- 
tine, discerning, even in what he thought 
their weaknesses, a signal testimony to the 
triumph of Christianity, unaided by other 
means than its intrinsic excellence and 
holiness. Lastly, with that analytical me- 
thod, which he delighted to pursue in his 
historical researches, he would have traced 
to their source ‘those evil currents of 
neglect, of uncharitableness, and of igno- 
rance, whose full streams we now find so 
pestilent,’ first, ‘in the social helpless- 
ness and intellectual frivolousness’ of the 
close of the Roman empire; and then, in 
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that event which had attracted his earliest 
interest, ‘the nominal conversion of the 
northern nations to Christianity—a vast 
subject, and one of the greatest importance 
both to the spiritual and temporal ad- 
vancement of the nations of Europe, as ex- 


But his biographer tells us— 


‘*' What he actually achieved in his 
works falls so far short of what he intended 
to achieve, that it seems almost like an in- 
justice to judge of his aims and views by 
them. Yet, even in what he had already 
published in his lifetime, he was often the 
first to delineate in outline what others 
may hereafter fill up; the first to give ex- 
pression in England to views which on the 
continent had been already attained ; ‘the 
first to propose, amidst obloquy or indif- 
ference, measures and principles, which 
the rapid advance of public opinion has so 
generally adopted, as almost to obliterate 
the remembrance of who first gave utter- 
ance to them. And those, who know the 
intentions which were interrupted by his 
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plaining the more confirmed separation of 
clergy and laity in later times, and the in- 
complete influence which Christianity has 
exercised upon the institutions even of 
Christian countries.” 


premature death, will form their notion of 
what he was as an historian, philosopher, 
and theologian, not so much from the actual 
writings which he lived to complete, as 
from the design of the three great works 
to which he looked forward as the labours 
of his latest years, and which, as belonging 
not more to one period of his life than 
another, and as forming, even in his mere 
conception of them, the centres of all that 
he thought or wrote on whatever subject, 
would have furnished the key to all his 
views—a History of Rome, a Commentary 
on the New Testament, and, in some sense 
including both of these within itself, a 
Treatise on Church and State, or Christian 
Politics.” 





We now give a short abridgement of his life— 

Thomas Arnold was born June 13, 1795, at West Cowes, in the Isle 
of Wight, where his family had been settled for two generations, their 
original residence having been at Lowestoft, in Suffolk. His father, who 

. was a collector of the Customs at Cowes, died suddenly of spasm in the 
heart, in March 1801. His two elder brothers died, one in 1806, and 
the other in 1820. His sisters survived him, with the exception of the 
third, Susannah, who died at Laleham in 1832. In 1803 he was sent to 
Warminster School in Wiltshire, under Dr. Griffiths and Mr. Lawes. He 
was afterwards removed to Winchester, where he remained, first as com- 
moner, and thenas a scholar, till 1811. Dr Goddard and Dr. Gabell were 
successively the masters during his stay there, ‘“‘ It is curious,” says Mr. 
Stanley, “to trace the beginnings of some of his later interests in his 
earlier amusements and occupations. He never lost the recollection of 
the impression produced upon him by the excitement of naval or military 
affairs, of which he naturally saw and heard much by being in the Isle of 
Wight, in the time of war; and the sports in which he took most pleasure, 
with the two playmates of his childhood, were in sailing rival fleets in his 
father’s garden, or acting the battles of the Homeric heroes, with whatever 
implements he could use as spear and shield, and reciting their several 
speeches from Pope’s Translation of the Iliad.”” But he was most remarked 
for his forwardness in History and Geography, the favourite studies of his 
later years. At Manchester he was a diligent student of Russell's 
Modern Europe—Gibbon and Mitford he had read twice over before he 
left the school—and, that he read with a manly understanding and judg- 
ment unusual at that early age, is shown, for when only fourteen, he would 
express his indignation at the numerous boasts which are every where to be 
met with in the Latin writers. ‘I verily believe,” he adds, “ that half at 
least of the Roman History is, if not totally false, at least scandalously 
exaggerated. How far different are the modest, unaffected, and impartial 
narrations of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon.” So early did he 
begin to unlock the fountains of historical erudition, To these early day 
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of opening life he always looked back with tenderness and interest. He 
treasured up every particular relating to his birth-place and parentage, 
even to the graves of the earlier generations in the church-yard of Lowes- 
toft, and the great willow tree in his father’s garden at Slatterwood, from 
which he transplanted shoots successively to Laleham, Rugby, and Fox 
How. In 1811 he was elected scholar of Corpus Christi, Oxford. In 
1814 he was elected Fellow of Oriel College, and he gained the Chan- 
cellor’s prize for the two University Essays, Latin and English, for 1815 
and 1817. Of his early residence at Oxford, a very interesting commu- 
nication is given, from a letter of Mr. Justice Coleridge, who was 
contemporary with him at the same college, and who continued one of his 









dearest and most valued friends through the remainder of life. 
We can only find room for a short extract or two; but it deserves a 


full transcription. 


*« Arnold came to us of course not a 
formed scholar, nor I think did he leave 
the college with scholarship proportioned 
to his great abilities and opportunities. 
And this arose in part from the decided 
preference he gave to the philosophers and 
historians of antiquity over the poets, 
coupled with the distinction which he 
then made, erroneous, as I think, and 
certainly extreme in degree, between 
words and things, as he termed it. His 
correspondence with me will shew how 
much he modified this in after life ; but at 
that time he was led by it to undervalue 
those niceties of language, the intimate 
acquaintance with which he did not then 
perceive to be absolutely necessary to a 
precise knowledge of the meaning of the 
author. His compositions, therefore, at 
this time, though full of matter, did not 
give promise of that clear and spirited 
style which he afterwards mastered; he 
gained no verse prize, but was an unsuc- 
cessful competitor for the Latin verse in 
the year 1812, when Henry Latham suc- 
ceeded, the third brother of that house 
who had done so; and though this is the 
only occasion on which I have any memo- 
randum of his writing, I do not doubt he 
made other attempts. Among us were 
several who were fond of writing English 
verse ; Keble was even then raising among 
us those expectations which he has since 

so fully justified, and Arnold was not slow 
to follow the example. I have several 
poems of his written about this time, neat 
and pointed in expression and just in 
thought, but not remarkable for fancy or 
imagination. * * * * * But his 
passion at the time I am treating of was 
for Aristotle and Thucydides ; and, how- 
ever he became some years after more 
sensible of the importance of the poeés in 
classical literature, this passion he re- 
tained to the last. Those who knew him 


intimately or corresponded with him, will 


bear me witness how deeply he was en- 
tranced with the language and ideas of the 
former; how in earnest and unreserved 
conversation, or in writing, his turn of 
thought was affected by the Ethics and 
Rhetoric ; how he cited the maxims of 
the Stagirite as oracles, and how his 
language was quaintly and racily pointed 
with phrases from him. I never knew a 
man who made so familiar and even fond 
use of an author; it is scarcely too much 
to say that he spoke of him as of one inti- 
mately and affectionately known and 
valued by him ; and when he was selecting . 
his son’s university, with much leaning 
for Cambridge, and many things which at 
the time made him incline against Oxford, 
dearly as he loved her, Aristotle turned 
the scale. ‘I would not consent,’ said he, 
‘to send my son to an university where he 
would Jose the study of him altogether.’ 
You may believe, he said, with regard to 
the London University, that I have not 
forgotten the dear old Stagirite room ex- 
aminations, and I hope that he will be 
construed and discussed in Somerset 
House as well as in the schools. His fond- 
ness for Thucydides first prompted a Lexi- 
con Thucydideum, in which he made some 
progress at Laleham in 1821 and 1822, 
and ended, as you know, in his valuable 
edition of that author. Next to these he 
loved Herodotus; I have said that he was 
not, while I knew him at Oxford, a 
formed scholar, and that he composed 
stiffly and with difficulty, but to this there 
was a seeming exception: he had so im- 
bued himself with the style of Herodotus 
and Thucydides, that he could write nar- 
ratives in the style of either at pleasure 
with wonderful readiness, and, as we 
thought, with the greatest accuracy. I 
remember, too, an account by him of a 
vacation tour in the Isle of Wight after 
the manner of the Anabasis,’’* 








* His attachment to Oxford, both for its society and scenery, was ardent and lasting, 
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After some observations connected with doubts entertained by Arnold 
on certain doctrines, which were afterwards removed, Mr. Coleridge thus 
sums up his character of him as an Oxford Undergraduate : 


‘* At the commencement a boy—and at 
the close retaining not ungracefully much 
of his boyish spirits, frolic, and simplicity : 
in mind vigorous, active, clear sighted, 
industrious, and daily accumulating and 
assimilating treasures of knowledge ; not 
averse to poetry, but delighting rather in 
dialectic philosophy and history, with less 
of imagination than reasoning power ; in 
argument bold almost to presumption, and 
vehement ; in temper easily roused to in- 
dignation, yet more easily appeased, and 
entirely free from bitterness ; fired, indeed, 
by what he deemed ungenerous and very 
unjust to others, rather than by any sense 
of personal wrong; somewhat too little 


real inconsistency, leving what was good 
and great in antiquity the more ardently 
and reverently because it was ancient: a 
casual or unkind observer might have 
pronounced him somewhat too pugnacious 
in conversation and too positive. I have 
given, I believe, the true explanation. 
Scarcely anything would have pained him 
more than to be convinced that he hail 
been guilty of want of modesty, or of 
deference where it was justly due ; no one 
thought these virtues of more obligation. 
In heart, if I can speak with confidence of 
any of the friends of my youth, I can say 
of his, that it was devout and pure, simple, 
sincere, affectionate, and faithful,’’ &c. 





deferential to authority, yet, without any 


When Arnold was elected to Oriel the society consisted of persons very 
distinguished for their abilities and acquirements ; it contained the names 
of Copleston, Davison, Whately, Keble, Hawkins, and Hampden. ‘To Mr. 
Hawkins and Dr. Whately he became more intimately attached, and in 
later years maintained an intercourse and correspondence with them. He 
remained four years at Oxford, taking pupils and reading extensively in the 
libraries. His style and expression is said at this time to have been very 
erade, formal, and inelegant ; but, in the examination for the Oriel Fel- 
lowship, Dr. Whately saw a mental power and strength below the surface, 
and pointed out the great capability of growth which indicated an ap- 
proaching superiority. Many of the judgments of his maturer years on 
Gibbon, Livy, and Tacitus are to be found in a MS. of 1815 called, 
“Thoughts on History,” and we find him thus early expressing his feelings 
about the social state of England, and avowing his subsequent doctrine of 
the identity of Church and State. In Dec. 1818 he was ordained Deacon. 
In August 1820 he married Mary, the daughter of the Rev. John Penrose, 
and sister of one of his earliest schooi and college friends. He had pre- 
viously settled at Laleham, near Staines, with his mother, aunt, and 
sister, where he remained for the next nine years, taking pupils. This 
seems to have been one of the eras of his life—the mental portrait marking 
a distinct age—his early principles growing into mature convictions, his 
purposes becoming definite, his pursuits energetic, and his religious con- 
victions strongly displayed. As Mr. Coleridge’s letter should be read for 





he writes: ‘‘ Poor dear old Oxford! if I live till I am eighty, and were to possess all 
the happiness that the warmest wish could desire, I could never forget or cease to look 
back with something of a painful feeling on the years we were together there, and on 
all the delights that we have lost ; and I look forward with extreme delight to my in- 
tended journey down to the Audit in October, when I shall take a long and last fare- 
well of my old haunts, and will, if I possibly can, take one more look of Bagley Wood, 
and the pretty field and the wild stream that flows down between Bullington and 
Cowley Marsh ; not forgetting even your old friend, the Lower London Road. Well, 
I must endeavour to get some such associations to combine with Laleham and its 
neighbourhood ; but at present all is harsh and ruffled, like the woods in a high wind ; 
only I am beginning to love my own little study, where I have a sofa full of books as 
of old, and the two verse books lying about on it, and a volume of Herodotus, and 
where I set up and read or write till twelve or one,’’ &c. 
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the first period of Arnold's life, so should the observations of his friend 
and biographer in this place be attended to for the second. This was a 
favourite period of his life, to which he used to revert almost with regret ; 
even in the greater prosperity of his later years he described it as a period 
of as unrufiled happiness as could ever be experienced by man. He had 
that union of retirement and work which suited his inclinations ; without 
engaging in parochial duty he assisted the curate ; and when fixed at Rugby 
he would often visit his former haunts at Laleham : his favourite views— 
the lonely walks beside the Thames, the retired garden and its wilderness 
of trees, and the churchyard where lay the remains of those whom most he 
loved, his aged mother, his sister, and his child.* The studies which most 
occupied his time were philosophy and history, a lexicon of Thucydides, a 
History of Greece, and articles on the Roman history, written for the En- 
cyclopedia Metrop. between 1821 and 1827. In 1825, by the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Hare, he became acquainted with Niebuhr’s History 
of Rome. In the study of this book, says Mr. Stanley, ‘A new intel- 
lectual world dawned upon him, not only on the subject to which it related, 
but in the disclosure of the depth and research of German Literature, 
which from that moment he learned more and more to appreciate, and as 
far as his own occupations would allow him to emulate.” His admiration 
of Niebuhr increased at length to veneration, and was more strengthened 
by his visit to Rome in 1827, when he formed a friendship with Chevalier 
Bunsen the successor to Niebuhr at the Papal Court, and to whom subse- 
quently he dedicated his Roman History. He said “ his greatest delight 
at Rome was in the society of Bunsen.” 

At this time also the interpretation of Scripture, and the study of theo- 
logy, attracted his attention ; and the independence which characterised his 
views was much owing to this intimacy with the leading men of the 
Oriel school ; while he looked back to a visit to Dr. Whately, then in Suf- 
folk, as a marked zra in the formation of his principles, opening and im- 
pressing some of the opinions in which he laid such stress with regard to 
the Christian priesthood. But, whatever were the subjects of Arnold’s 
studies, they seemed always to have a connection with the practical busi- 
ness of life, and the existing state of society. Neither the political aspect 
of things satisfied his mind, nor the state of ecclesiastical affairs ; and in 
his first volume of Sermons,t his opinions on these subjects are said to 
have been first given. In August 1827 the head-mastership of Rugby 
became vacant by the resignation of Dr. Wooll, and he offered himself as 
a candidate. Among his testimonials was one from Dr. Hawkins the 
provost of Oriel, in which it was predicted that if he were elected to the 
head-mastership of Rugby he would change the form of education all 
through the public schools of England. In December 1827 he was 
elected, was ordained Priest, and took his degree of D.D. ; in August he 
entered on his new and important office. His views of education, and of 





* On this period of Arnold’s life, and on the subject of his views and conduct as a 
tutor and teacher, the letter of Mr. B. Price at p. 40—44, must not be overlooked, 
formed on long knowledge and understanding of Dr. Arnold’s views and character. 
Of his recreations and domestic life at Laleham, see letters, p. 60 to p. 67, to Mr. 
Coleridge and Mr. Cornish. 

t On the style and language of these Sermons, see Mr. Stanley’s observations, p. 
53. He says, ‘‘ they were the first, or nearly the first, attempt to break through the 
Sr. phraseology with which English preaching had been so long encum- 

red,’’ &c. 
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the defects in it, as then existing even in the best schools, together with 
the system which he gradually established, and certainly so successfully, at 
Rugby, may be read at length in the third chapter of the biography. When 
he appointed an assistant master, “ he expected that he should enter 
heartily into the interest, honour, and general respectability of the society 
which he joined. Our masterships offer a noble field of duty, and I would 
not bestow them on any one who! thought would undertake them without 
entering into the spirit of our system, heart and hand.” His system was 
founded on principles unusually reasonable and liberal ; he endeavoured 
by showing respect to the character of the boys to make them respect 
themselves. “If you say so, that is quite enough—of course I believe 
your word.” And there grew up in consequence a general feeling that it 
was a shame to tell Arnold a lie—‘‘ he always believes one.’ After a 
display of some bad feeling in the boys, in one of his addresses he added, 
“ Is this a Christian school? I cannot remain here if all is to be carried 
on by constraint and force. If I am to be here as a jailor I will resign 
my office at once.” When some discontent arose from his sending away 
some boys—he said, ‘ It is not necessary that this should be a school of 
three hundred, or one hundred, or fifty boys ; but it is necessary that it 
should be a school of Christian gentlemen.” Nothing so shook his hopes 
of doing good as weakness or misconduct in the sixth (or head) form. 
“When I have confidence in the sixth,” was the end of one of his farewell 
addresses, “there is no post in England that I would exchange for this ; 
but if they do not support me I must go.” For mere cleverness, we are 
told, either in boys or men he had no regard. ‘‘ Mere intellectual acute- 
ness,” he used to say, in speaking for example of lawyers, ‘‘ divested as it is, 
in too many cases, of all that is comprehensive, and great, and good, is to 
me more revolting than the most helpless imbecility, seeming to be almost 
like the spirit of Mephistophiles."’ The generation of his scholars to which 
he looked back with the greatest pleasure was not that which contained 
most instances of individual talent ; but that which had altogether worked 
steadily and industriously. He maintained that classical studies should 
form the basis of intellectual teaching, the study of language being best 
adapted for the youthful intellect ; and the Greek and Latin, being the most 
perfect, were the most proper instruments. In some respects he much 
modified or changed his early opinions, particularly as relates to the use 
of composition in Latin verse. ‘I am more and more a convert to the ad- 
vantages of Latin and Greek verse, and of English in the Greek and 
Latin grammars, which we find attended with decided advantage ;” while his 
sense of the value of ancient authors increased.—‘‘ With a perfect ab- 
straction from those particular names and associations which are for ever 
biassing our judgment in modern and domestic instances, the great prin- 
ciples of all political questions, whether civil or ecclesiastical, are power- 
fully discussed and illustrated with entire freedom, with most attractive 
eloquence, and with profoundest wisdom.”* Intellectually as well as 
morally he felt that the teacher himself ought to be perpetually learning, 
and so constantly above the level of his scholars. For this reason, he 
maintained that no schoolmaster ought to remain at his post much more 
than 14 or 15 years, least by that time he should have fallen behind the 
scholarship of the age ; and by his own reading and literary works he en- 
deavoured constantly to act on the principle himself. But for a school- 





* See Sermons, vol. iii. pref, p. xiii, and Journal of Education, vol. vii. p, 240. 
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master he entertained some direful heresies as regards the value of certain 
of the ancient writers, 


** As would have made Quintilian stare and gasp.”’ 


Livy he considered, as a drunken Helot, was to warn us what history 
should not be; he had a personal antipathy to him,* he was care- 
less and incapable, and a simpleton. Polybius was a dull man, and a bad 
geographer, and greatly overvalued. The Greek tragedians he thought on 
the whole overrated, and still more the second-rate Latin poets, Tibullus 
and Propertius. It was not till 1835 that he himself read the plays of 
Aristophanes ; with Niebuhr he disliked the epicureanism of Horace, 
and the coarseness of Juvenal. Of his private reading, or of his estimate of 
the various authors of antiquity that form the study of the scholar, little 
account is given in this work; but Aristotle and Thucydides appear to 
have been his great pillars of authority among the Greeks, and Tacitus he 
esteemed most highly of all the Latin writers. Mr. Stanley says. ‘“ His 
time for reading at Laleham and Rugby was necessarily limited by his con- 
stant engagements ; but his peculiar habits and turn of mind enabled him 
to accomplish much, which to others in similar circumstances would have 
been impossible. His memory was exceedingly retentive of all subjects 
in which he took any interest ; and the studies of his youth—especially of 
what he used to call the golden time between his degree and his leaving 
Oxford—were perpetually supplying him with materials for his later 
labours. The custom, which he then began, of referring at once to the 
sources and original documents of history, as in Rymer, Montfaucon, and 
the Summa Conciliorum, gave a lasting freshness and solidity to his know- 
ledge ; and, instead of merely exchanging his later for his earlier acqui- 
sitions, the one seemed to be a natural development of the other.” 

But we must pass more rapidly over the remainder of our abridgement, 
though, when we see the importance and weight of the subjects which 
press on our attention, we feel reluctant to leave them untouched. An 
account of his Roman History may be seen in the fourth chapter. 
Speaking of his narrative of the second Punic war, Archdeacon Hare 
pronounced that it may be taken as a measure of his historical powers, 
and that it is the first history which has “ given anything like an adequate 
representation of the wonderful genius and noble character of Hannibal.” 
As regards theology, which he looked on as the highest sphere of his 
exertions, the reader should turn to Mr. Price’s interesting letter on that 
subject ;+ and for his strong convictions of the identity of Church and 
State, and of the effects which would follow from such a principle ac- 
knowledged and acted on, we refer to the statement in the narrative. 

Closely as he was bound to Rugby by strong and various ties, the place 
itself never got any hold of his affections. His holidays were spent away 
from it, either in foreign or home tours, or latterly in Westmoreland, at 
Fox How, the place he purchased in 1832, and which he designed for 
his future residence, where he was to spend the calm and studious evening 
of his age, and see the sun of life set tranquilly amid scenes of so much 
beauty and repose.t He loved Middlesex and Westmoreland, but he cared 





* See vol. i. p. 205, and vol. ii. p. 250 ; but see his History of Rome, vol. ii. p. 360. 

+ Vol. i. p. 213—219. His opinion of our old theological writers and divines may 
be seen, vol. ii. p. 64. He excepted Butler and Hooker from his general censure, 
but thought Bunyan a greater genius than any of them. 

t+ In one of his letters he writes,~-‘‘ We have now entered the Minster Valley, and 
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nothing for Warwickshire and its monotonous scenery. There were some 
counties in which he could not live, and this was one, though it is to be 
observed that he was located in one of the least interesting parts of it.* 
But Fox How and the Westmoreland waters, and the Lake of Ruydale, 
were ever before him, constantly presenting themselves in all prospects of 
the future. ‘‘ He hoped his bones should go to Grasmere churchyard to 
lie under the yews which Wordsworth had planted, and to have the Rotha 
with its deep and silent pools passing by.” In 1829 and 1830 he pub- 
lished his first volume of Sermons, and his Thucydides ; and in February 
of the same year a pamphlet ‘‘on the Christian duty of conceding the 
claims of the Roman Catholics ;” and in sending this to his friend Mr. 
Hare he touches on a point which, being deeply connected with his 
opinions both as regards theology and history, we shall stop to extract. 


‘¢« From what you say in the Guesses at I think we are better than our fathers, 
‘ Truth, and again in your Defence of in proportion to our lights, or that our 
Niebuhr, you appear to me to look upon powers are at all greater; on the contrary, 
the past with feelings of reverence, in they deserve more admiration, considering 
which I cannot participate. It isnot that the difficulties they had to struggle with, 





are got precisely to our own states again, which we left yesterday week in the Vosges. 
The strawberries and raspberries hang red to the sight by the road side, and the turf 
and flowers are more delicately beautiful than anything which I have seen abroad. The 
mountains too are in their softest haze. I have seen old Man and the Langdale Pikes 
rising behind the nearer hills most beautifully. We have just opened on Windermere, 
and vain it is to talk of any earthly beauty ever equalling this county in my eyes, when 
mingling with every fanciful sound and fragrance comes the full thought of domestic 
affections, and of national, and of Christian ; here is our own house and home, here 
are our own country’s laws and language, and here is our English Church. No Mola 
de Gaeta, no valley of the Velino, no Salerno or Victri, no Lago di Pie di Lugo can 
rival to me this vale of Windermere, and of the Rotha. And here it lies in the per- 
fection of its beauty, the deep shadows on the unruffled water, the haze investing 
Fairfield with everything solemn and undefined. * * * * The valley opens— 
Ambleside and Ruydale Park, and the gallery in Loughrigg, and here is the poor 
humbled Rotha, and Mr. Brancher’s Cut, and the new Millar bridge. Alas! for the 
alder is gone and succeeded by a stiff wall. Here is the Rotha in his own beauty, 
and here is poor T. Fleming’s field, and our own mended gate. Dearest children, 
may we meet happily! Entered Fox How, and the birch copse, and here ends 
journal.’’ Other visions, indeed, of a more practical and laborious life from time 
to time passed before him, but Fox How was the image which most constantly 
presented itself to him in all prospects for the future. There he intended to 
have lived in peace, maintaining his connection with the rising generation, by re- 
ceiving pupils for the universities. There, under the shade of the trees of his own 
planting, he hoped in his old age to give to the world the fruits of his former ex- 
perience and labour, by executing those works for which at Rugby he felt himself able 
only to prepare the way. or lay the first foundations, and never again leave his retire- 
ment, till, to use his own expression, ‘‘ his bones should go to Grasmere churchyard 
to lie under the yews which Wordsworth planted, and to have the Rotha with its deep 
and silent pools passing by.”’ 

* “«T only know five counties which cannot supply my craving after the enjoyment 
of nature, and I am unluckily perched down in one of them. These five are Warwick, 
Northampton, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Bedford. 1 should, perhaps, add 
Rutland, and you cannot name a seventh, [Norfolk, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire 7] 
for Suffolk, which is otherwise just as bad, has its bit of sea coast. But Halesworth, 
as far as I remember it, would be just as bad as Rugby. No hills, no plains, no 
woods, no heath, no down, no rock, no river, scarcely any flowers. This is to mea 
daily privation,” &c. Dr. Arnold might also have remarked the effect of the natural 
scenery and character of counties on the inhabitants and society. Property is always 
changing hands ; those who want field sports or like agriculture settle in the flat and 
rich lands; the lover of nature and the man of taste selects those spots where the 
constituents of rural beauty are to be found. Sportsmen and squires are found in 
Suffolk and Norfolk; travellers and men of taste in Sussex and Kent. 
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yet still I cannot but think, that the habit 
of looking back upon them as models, and 
more especially in all political institutions, 
is the surest way to fetter our own 
progress, and to deprive us of the ad- 
vantages of our superior experience, which 
it is no boast to say that we possess, but 
rather a most disgraceful reproach, since 
we use them so little. The error of the 
last century appears to me to have been 
this, that they undervalued their ancestors 
without duly studying antiquity ; thus 
they naturally did not gain the experience 
which they ought to have done, and were 
confident even whilst digging from under 
their feet the ground on which their con- 
fidence might have rested justly. Yet still, 
even in this respect, the 16th and 17th 
centuries have little cause I think to insult 
the 18th. The great writers of these times 
read indeed erroneously, but surely their 
critical spirit was in no proportion to their 
reading ; and thus the true experience to 
be gained from the study of antiquity was 
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that I estimate our ancient doings more 
highly than you do, but I believe I estimate 
those of our fathers less highly, and, instead 
of looking upon them in any degree as 
a standard, I turn instinctively to that 
portion of entire perfection which the 
gospel holds out, and from which I cannot 
but think that the state of things in times 
past was further removed even than ours 
is now, although our little may be less 
excusable than their /ess was in them; and 
in particular, if I were called upon to 
name what spirit of evil predominantly 
deserved the name of Antichrist, I confess 
I should name the spirit of Chivalry, the 
more detestable from the very guise of the 
archangel ruined, which has made it so 
seductive to the most generous spirits, 
with one so hateful, because it is in direct 
opposition to the important justice of the 
gospel, and its comprehensive feeling of 
equal brotherhood, and because it so 
fostered a sense of honour, instead of a 
sense of duty,’ &c. 











not fully understood. It is not I believe 


In 1831 he set up a weekly newspaper, “ The Englishman's Register,” 
more to relieve his own leisures than with the hopes of doing good. This, 
however, died a natural death in a few weeks, and he transferred his 
thoughts to the Sheffield Courant. The aspect of the times he thought 
very gloomy and awful ;* and, siding with no party, he said, “If I had 





* See particularly a letter to Wm. Hall, Esq. i. p. 305. ‘‘ All in the moral and 
physical world appear so exactly to announce the coming of the ‘ Great Day of the 
Lord,’ a period of fearful visitation,’? &c. Again, ‘‘I read and have got Gladstone’s 
book, and quite agree with you in admiration of its spirit throughout ; I also like the 
substance of about half of it, the rest of course appears to me erroneous. But it must 
be good to have a public man writing on such a subject, and it delights me to have a 
good protest against that wretched doctrine of Warburton’s, that the State has only to 
look after body and goods. ‘Too late,’ however, are the words which I should be 
inclined to affix to every plan for reforming society in England; we are ingulphed, 
I believe, inevitably, and must go down the cataract ; although ourselves, i. e. you and 
I may be in Hezekiah’s case, and not live to see the catastrophe.” In this opinion, he 
was but too well supported by the reluctant authority of Niebuhr; he says, ‘* Niebuhr’s 
third volume is indeed delightful, but it grieved me to find those frequent expressions 
in his later years of his declining regard for England. I grieve at it, but I don’t 
wonder,”’? &c. Yet he was fully and deeply impressed with the duty he owed toa 
country that had been so blessed by Providence in the character of her people, and 
the spirit of her institutions and government ; for, when expatiating on the beautiful 
scenery and delicious climate of Como in Italy, he says. ‘‘ Happily I think and feel 
how little such voluptuous enjoyment would repay for abandoning the line of useful- 
ness and activity which I have in England. England has other destinies than these 
countries, I use the word in no foolish or unchristian sense, but she has other 
destinies ; her people have more required of them; with her full intelligence, her rest- 
less activity, her enormous means, and enormous difficulties, her pure religion and 
unchecked freedom, her form of society, with so much evil and yet so much of good in 
it, and such immense power conferred by it; her citizens, least of all men, should 
think of their own rest and enjoyment, but should cherish every faculty and improve 
every opportunity to the utmost to do good to themselves and the world. Therefore 
these lovely valleys, and the surpassing beauty of lake and mountain, and garden and 
wood, are, least of all men, for us to covet; and our country, so entirely endowed as 
it is to man’s uses, with its gentle hills and valleys, its innumerable canals and coaches, 
is best limited as an instrument of usefulness’? 
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two necks I should think I had a very good chance of being hanged by both 


sides.” 


‘‘The paramount interest of public 
affairs outweighs with me even the school 
itself, and I think not unreasonably, for 
school and all would go to the dogs if the 
convulsion which I dread really comes to 
pass. I must write a pamphlet in the 
holidays or I shall burst. No one seems 
to me to understand our dangers, or at 
least to speak them out manfully. One 
good man sent a letter to the Times the 
other day, recommending that the clergy 
should preach subordination and obe- 
dience. I sincerely say, God forbid they 
should, for if any earthly thing would ruin 
Christianity in England it would be this. 
If they read Isaiah and Jeremiah and 
Amos fand Habakkuk, they will find that 
the Prophets, in a similar state of society 
in Judea, did not preach subordination 
wholly or chiefly, but they denounced op- 
pression andamassing overgrown properties, 
and grinding the labourer to the smallest 
possible pittance, and they denounced the 
Jewish High Church party for countenanc- 
ing all these iniquities and prophecying 
such things to please the aristocracy. If 
the clergy would come forward as one man 
from Cumberland to Cornwall, exhorting 
peaceableness on the one side and justice 
on the other, denouncing the high rents 
and the game laws, and the carelessness 
which keeps the poor ignorant, and then 
wonders that they are brutal, I verily 
believe they might yet save themselves 
andthe State. But the truth is, we are 
living among a population whom we treat 
with all the haughtiness and indifference 
we could treat slaves, whom we allow 
to be slaves in ignorance, without having 
them chained and watched to prevent their 


hurting us. I only wish you could read 
Arthur Young’s Travels in France in 
1789 and 1790, and see what he says of 
the general outbreak there of the pea- 
santry, when they burnt the chateaux all 
over France, and ill-used the families of 
the proprietors, and then compare the 
orderliness of the French populace now. 
It speaks volumes for small subdivided 
proprietors, general intelligence, and an 
absence of aristocratical manners and dis- 
tinctions. We know that in the first 
Revolution, to be seen in decent clothes 
was at one time a sure road to the guil- 
lotine ; so bitter was the hatred engendered 
in a brute population against those who had 
gone on in luxury and refinement, leaving 
their poorer neighbours to remain in the 
ignorance and wretchedness of savages, 
and therefore with the ferocity of savages 
also. The dissolution of the Ministry may 
do something, but the evil exists in every 
parish in England, and there should be a 
reform in the ways and manners of every 
parish to cure it. We have got up a dis- 
pensary here, and I am thinking of circu- 
lating small tracts, & la Cobbett in point of 
style, to shew the people the real state of 
things and their causes. Half the truth 
might be of little use, but ignorance of all 
the truth is something fearful, and a 
knowledge of the whole truth would, I am 
convinced, do nothing but pacify, because 
the fault of the rich had been a sin of ig- 
norance and thoughtlessness ; they have 
only done what the poor would have done 
in their places, because few men’s morality 
rises higher than to take care of them- 
selves, abstaining from actual wrong to 
others,’’ &c. 


Of the revolution at Paris, of 1830, he thus writes : 


‘« Tt seems to me a most blessed revo-~ 
lution; spotless beyond all example in 
history, and the most glorious instance of 
a royal rebellion against society promptly 
and energetically repressed that the world 
has ever seen. It magnificently vindicates 
the cause of knowledge and liberty, shew- 
ing how humanising to all classes of 


society are the spread of thought and in- 
formation and improved political institu- 
tions, and it lays the crimes of the last 
revolution just in the right place,—the 
wicked aristocracy—that had so brutalised 
the people by its long iniquities that they 
were like slaves broken loose when they 
first bestirred themselves.” 


To another correspondent he writes— 


** T do admire the revolution in France, 
admire it as heartily and sincerely as any 
event recorded in history ; and I think it 
becomes every individual, still more every 
clergyman, and most of all every clergy- 
man in a public situation, to express their 
opinions publicly and decidedly. I hold 
it to be of incalculable importance that, 
while the conduct of France has been 

Gent, Mag. Vou, XXIII. 


beyond all exampie free and heroic, there 
should be so manifest a display of sym- 
pathy on the part of England as to lead to 
a mutual confidence and friendship be- 
tweeen the two countries. Our govern- 
ment is, I believe, entirely disposed to do 
this, and I will not, for one, shrink from 
avowing a noble cause and a noble nation 
because a party in England, joined through 
224 
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timidity by a number of men who have 
really no sympathy with it, choose to try 
to excommunicate all who will not join 
them. About Belgium the case is wholly 
different: there the merits of the quarrel 
are far more doubtful, and the conduct of 
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the popular party far less pure, and then 
I have no sympathy with the Belgians. 
But France, if it were only as a contrast 
to the first revolution, deserves, I think, 
the warmest admiration and the most 
cordial expression of it,’’ &c. 


In 1831 he declined a stall at Bristol and a living attached to it, which 
was offered by the Lord Chancellor ; he thought the clergy engaged in 


tuition should have nothing to do with Church-benefices. 
published his pamphlet “ On the Principles of Church Reform.” 


In 1833 he 
«y 


hung back,” he said, “‘ as long as I conld, till the want was so urgent that 
I sate down to write because I could not help it.” 


His biographer says, 


“The plan of the pamphlet is threefold : 
—a defence of the national establishment, 
a statement of the extreme danger to which 
it is exposed, and a proposal of what 
seemed to be the only means of avoiding 
the danger. First, by a design of com- 
prehending the Dissenters within the pale 
of the establishment, without compromise 
of principle on either side. Secondly, 
various details intended to increase its 
actual efficiency. The sensation occasioned 
by the appearance of this pamphlet was 
considerable. Within six weeks of its 
publication, it passed through four editions. 
It was quoted with approbation and con- 
demnation by men of the most opposite 
parties, though with far more of condem- 
nation than approbation. Dissenters ob- 
jected to its attacks on what he considered 
their sectarian mnarrowness,—the clergy 
of the establishment to its supposed lati- 
tudinarianism: its advocacy of large re- 
forms repelled the sympathy of many Con- 
servatives,—its advocacy of the importance 
of religious institutions repelled the sym- 
pathy of many Liberals; yet still it was 
impossible not to see that it stood apart 
from all the rest of the publications for and 


against Church Reform then issuing from 
the press in such numbers. There were 
many, both at the time and since, who, 
whilst they objected to its details, yet 
believed its statement of general principles 
to be true, and only to be deprecated be- 
cause the time was not yet come for their 
application. There were many again who, 
while they objected to its general principles, 
yet admired the beauty of particular pass- 
ages, or the wisdom of some of the details. 
Such were the statement of the advantages 
of a national and Christian establishment ; 
his defence of the bishops’ seats in Parlia- 
ment ; and of the high duties of the Legis- 
lature. Such, again, were the suggestions 
of a multiplication of bishoprics,—the 
creation of suffragan or subordinate 
bishops, the revival of inferior orders 
of ministers or deacons in the establish- 
ment, the use of churches on week days, 
the want of greater variety in our forms of 
worship than is afforded by the ordinary 
course of morning and evening prayer ; all 
of these points, which being then proposed 
for the first time, have since received the 
sanction of a large part of public opinion, 
if not of public practice,’ &c. 


There was one point in this pamphlet which gave very peculiar offence, 


namely, the suggestion, that if Dissenters were comprehended within the 
establishment, the use of different forms of worship at different hours of 
the Sunday at the parish church, might tend to unite the worshippers 


more closely to the church of their fathers and to one another. 


‘¢ The publication of this pamphlet,” his 
biographer tells us, ‘‘ was the signal for 
the general expression of the large amount 
of apprehension and suspicion which had 
been in many minds contracted against 
him since he became known to the public : 
amongst ordinary men, from his pamphlet 
on the Roman Catholic claims,—amongst 
more thinking men, from his essay on the 
interpretation of Scripture,—amongst men 
in general, from the union of undefined fear 
and dislike which is almost sure to be 


inspired by the unwelcome presence of a 
man who has resolutionto profess, earnest- 
ness to attempt, and energy to effect any 
great changes either in public opinion or 
existing institutions. The storm which 
had been gathering for some time past 
now burst upon him, beginning in theo- 
logical and politicaloppositions, but gradu- 
ally including within its sweep every topic, 
personal or professional, which could ex- 
pose him to obloquy, and continued to 
rage for the next four years of his life, 








1845,} 


The neighbouring county paper main- 
tained an almost weekly attack on him; 
the more extreme of the London Con- 
servative newspapers echoed these attacks, 
with additions of their own. The official 
dinner which annually accompanicd the 
Easter speeches at Rugby was on one oc- 
casion turned into a scene of uproar, by the 
endeavour tointroduceintoit political tenets. 
In the University pulpit at Oxford he was 
denounced almost by name; every in- 
cautious act or word in the management of 
the school, almost every sickness among the 
boys,waseagerly usedasahandleagainst him. 
Charges which, in ordinary cases, would 
have passed by unnoticed, fell with double 
force on the man already marked out for 
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poate odium : persons who would have 
een naturally the last to suspect him, 
took up and reported almost involun- 
tarily the invectives which they heard 
reverberated around them in all directions ; 
the opponents of every new system of 
education were ready to assail every change 
which he had introduced ; the opponents 
of the old discipline of public schools were 
ready to assail every support which he 
gave it; the general sale of his sermons 
was almost stopped; even his personal 
acquaintance began to look upon him with 
alarm, some dropped their intercourse 
with him altogether, hardly any were able 
fully to sympathise with him, and almost 
all remonstrated.”’ 


Though startled by the suddenness and violence of this storm, he was 
neither moved from the opinions he had formed, nor tempted to retaliate 


on his opponents, nor inclined to defend or explain his sentiments. 
the wind blew so strong and so averse he remained quiet. 


While 
Public attacks 


he viewed with indifference, but he deeply felt and lamented the estrange- 


ment of his friends. 


‘« But we are told his opinions, in sub- 
stance which up to this time had been 
forming, were after it formed ; he had now 
reached that period of life after which any 
change of view is proverbially difficult ; he 
had now arrived at that stage in the pro- 
gress of his mind to which all his previous 
inquiries had contributed, and from which 
all his subsequent inquiries naturally re- 
sulted. His views of national education 
he had fixed on the principles which he ex- 
pressed in his favourite watch words at the 
time :—christianity without sectarianism, 
and comprehension without compromise, 
and which he developed at some length in 
an (unpublished) letter -n the admission 
of Dissenters to the universities, written in 
1834. His long cherished views of the 
identity of Church and State he now first 
unfolded in his postcript to the pamphlet 
on Church Reform, and in the first of his 
fragments on that subject written in 
1834-5. Against what he conceived to 
be the profane and secular view of the 


State, he protested in the preface to his 
third volume of Thucydides ; and against 
the practical measure of admitting Jews 
to a share in the supreme legislature, he 
was at this time more than once on the 
point of petitioning in his own sole name. 
Against what he conceived to be the cere- 
monial view of the Church, and the tech- 
nical and formal view of Christian theology, 
he protested in the preface and first ap- 
pendix to his third volume of sermons ; 
whilst against the then incipient school of 
Oxford divinity, he was anxious to circu- 
late tracts vindicating the King’ssupremacy, 
and tracing in its opinions the Judaising 
principles which prevailed in the apostolic 
age. And he still dreamed of something 
like a magazine for the poor, feeling sure, 
from the abuse lavished upon him, that a 
man of no party, as he has no chance of 
being listened to by the half-informed, is 
the very person who is wanted to speak 
to the honest uninformed,’’ &c. 


In 1834 we find him lecturing at the Mechanics’ or Tradesmen’s Insti- 


tution at Rugby. 


There is little we are told to distinguish the next three years of Dr 


Arnold's life. 


The strong feeling against him still prevailed, and when 


it was proposed by the present Bishop of Norwich that he should 
preach his Consecration Sermon at Lambeth, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury thought it his duty to withhold his permission on the ground, of the 
unfavourable reception it would meet with among the clergy. But Arnold 
was now entering un his two contests with what he conceived the two great 
evils of the age, infidelity and superstition; the one dominant in the 
London University, and the other at Oxford. In the former, after much 
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deliberation he resigned his fellowship, and his reasons may be seen in 
his Letter to the Earl of Burlington.* In entering into the chapter which 
describes the three last years of Dr. Arnold's life, from 1838 to 1841, his bi- 
ographer observes the improved state of his mental faculties, his increased 
energy, and the revival of the interest of life in his children, which had 
began to decay and fade for himself. He went on with his Thucydides, 
his Roman History, and his Sermons. He took a tour in the South of 
France—he was presented to the Queen, in order in a future journey to 
be presented at Berlin. In 1841 he was offered the wardenship of Win- 
chester College by Lord Melbourne, now filled by the Hon. W. Herbert, 
which he declined: this he owed to the friendship of Dr. Stanley, the 
Bishop of Norwich. In 1842, while he was staying at Fox How, mowing 
the grass among the young trees, he received from Lord Melbourne 
the offer of the Regius Professorship of Modern History at Oxford, vacant 
by the death of Dr. Nares. This was an appointment accepted with 
pleasure, as it renewed his connexion with Oxford—the visions of 
Shotover and Bagley Wood rose before him with an irresistible charm ; in 
short, he said, “there was nothing the Government could give him that 
would have suited his wishes so well.” On the 20th December he de- 
livered his inaugural lecture. The day was looked forward to with 
eager expectation, and, the usual lecture room being too small to hold the 
crowds that flocked to hear him, the theatre was used for the purpose. It 
was said to be an audience unprecedented in the range of academical 
memory. This is one of the brightest and most delightful pages of his 
life. He remained at Oxford for three weeks during the Lent Term of 
1842, and described his stay ‘‘as of so much pleasure as to call for the 
deepest thankfulness.” His future views as to fulfilling best the duties of 
his professorship are given in some letters to his different friends ; he 
looked forward with a kind of youthful delight to having great parties of 
the young men of various schools attending his lectures ; and I hope to see 
some of my boys and girls well bogged in the middle of Bagley Wood. 


‘¢ The recollections of that time will not are many, too, who will love to recall his 








easily pass away from the memory of his 
audience. There were the lectures them- 
selves, with the unwonted concourse which 
to the number of two or three hundred 
flocked day after day to the theatre to 
listen with almost breathless attention to a 
man, whose opinions, real or supposed, 
had been in the minds of many of his 
hearers so long associated with every thing 
most adverse to their own prepossessions ; 
there was his own unfeigned pleasure, 
mingled with his no less unfeigned sur- 
prise, at the protracted and general enthu- 
siasm which his presence enkindled ; his 
free acknowledgment that the favour then 
shown to him was in great measure the 
result of circumstances over which he had 
no control, and that the numerous attend- 
ance which his lectures then attracted was 
no sure pledge of its continuance. There 


more general life in the place ; the elastic 
step and open countenance, which made 
his appearance so conspicuous in the streets 
and halls of Oxford; the frankness and 
cordiality with which he met the welcome 
of his friends and pupils; the anxiety to 
return the courtesies with which he was 
received both by old and young; the calm 
and dignified abstinence from all contro- 
versial or personal topics; the interest of 
the meeting at which, within the walls of 
their common college,t he became for the 
first time personally acquainted with that 
remarkable man, whose name had been so 
long identified in his mind with the theo- 
logical opinions of which he regarded Ox- 
ford as the centre. All his early love for 
the place and its associations returned, 
together with the deeper feelings imparted 
by later years; day by day, on his return 





* See vol. ii. p. 128. 


+ ‘February 2, Wednesday. Dined in hall at Oriel, and met Newman. Evening 


at Hawkins’s.”’"—Entry from MS, Journal, 





1845.) 


from Oriel Chapel to his house in Beau- 
mont Street, he delighted to linger in 
passing the magnificent buildings of the 
Radcliffe Square, glittering with the bright- 
ness of the winter morning ; and, as soon 
as his day’s work was over, he would call 
his children or his pupils around him, and, 
with the Ordnance map in his hand, set 
out to explore the haunts of his early 
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by Bagley Wood, the heights of Shotover’ 
the broken field behind Ferry Hincksey, 
with its several glimpses of the distant 
towers and spires—remembered with the 
freshness of yesterday. 

‘¢ And so ends our stay at Oxford,” 
were the few words at the close of his 
short daily journal of engagements and 
business, ‘‘ a stay of so much pleasure in 





youth, unvisited now for more than twenty 
years ; but still, in their minutest details— 
the streams, the copses, the solitary rock 


all ways as to call for the deepest thankful. 
ness.’” 


On his return from Oxford, he was engaged on his Roman History and 
the Battle of Zama. He made arrangements for a new edition of St. 
Paul's Epistles, and was preparing a Lecture on Gregory the Great. And 
now, the summer vacation having arrived, the whole business was wound 
up—the rooms and chapel looked empty—and he was preparing the next 
day for his journey to Fox How. Dr. Arnold had been fourteen years at 
Rugby ; and his forty-seventh birthday was all but come. We would 
spare ourselves and reader the melancholy account of his last fatal seizure, 
and the almost sudden death that followed; it is enough to say that 
he was suddenly seized with violent pains in the chest on Sunda 
morning, grew rapidly worse, and expired before eight. He died of the 
same disease, spasm of the heart, or, as it is called, angina pectoris, that had 
been fatal to his father: yet it appears to have given no previous warning 
of its fatal presence. He had endured a slight pain the previous day, 
but not enough to give him the least alarm. He was buried in the chapel 
at Rugby, and the ceremony was performed by Mr. Moultrie the rector, 
well known as a poet and scholar. 

We now extract a passage from the life which contains Dr. Arnold's 
opinions concerning the state of the Church, and some of the parties within 
it, thinking that his parting voice on these questions will not be listened 


to without interest, even when not conveying conviction. 


‘From the earliest formation of his 
opinions he had looked upon (so-called) 
High Church doctrines as a great obstruc- 
tion to the full development of national 
Christianity. But, up to the time here 
spoken of, 1836, these doctrines were held 
in a form too vague and impalpable to 
come into immediate collision with any of 
his own views. When he wrote the 
pamphlet on the Roman Catholic question, 
in 1829, he could refer to a sermon of the 
Rev. W. F. H. Hook, on the Apostolical 
Succession, as a strange exception to the 
general tone of English clergymen. When he 
wrote his pamphlet on Church Reform, in 
1833, he could still speak of ‘those ex- 
traordinary persons who gravely main- 
tain that primitive episcopacy, and episco- 
pacy as it now exists in England, are 
essentially the same.’ No definite system 
seemed to stand in the way of what he 
conceived to be the best method of saving 
the English Church and nation; and if in 
any instances deeper principles than those 
of the old High Church party were at 


work, his sense of disagreement seemed 
almost lost in the affectionate reverence 
with which he regarded the friends of his 
youth who held them. His foremost 
thought in speaking of them was of ‘ men 
at once pious, high-minded, intelligent, 
and full of all kindly feelings, whose in- 
tense love for the forms of the Church, 
fostered as it has been by all the blest 
associations of their pure and holy lives, 
has absolutely engrossed their whole 
nature, so that they have neither eyes to 
see of themselves any defect in the Liturgy 
and Articles, nor ears to hear of such, 
when alleged by others.’ His statement 
of his own opinions was blended with the 
bitter regret that ‘ they will not be willing 
to believe how deeply painful it is to my 
mind to know that I am regarded by them 
as an adversary, still more to feel that I 
am associated in their judgment with prin- 
ciples and with a party which I abhor 
as deeply as they do.’ But in 1834, 35, 
36, he found his path crossed suddenly, 
and for the first time, by a compact body, 
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round which all the floating elements of 
High Church opinions seemed to crys- 
talize as round a natural centre: and to 
him, seeing, as he did from the very first, 
the unexpected revival of what he con- 
ceived to be the worst evils of Roman 
Catholicism, the mere shock of astonish- 
ment was such as can hardly be imagined 
by those who did not share with him 
the sense either of the suddenness of its 
first appearance, or of the consequences 
contained in it. And further, this first 
impression was of a kind peculiarly offen- 
sive to all the tendencies of his nature, 
positive as well as negative. Almost the 
only subject insisted upon in the two first 
volumes of ‘the Tracts for the Times,’ 
1833—36, (so far as they consisted of 
original papers,) was the importance of 
‘the Apostolical Succession’ of the clergy, 
and the consequent exclusive claims of 
the Church of England to be regarded as 
the only true Church in England, if not 
in the world. In other words, the one 
doctrine which was then put forward as 
the cure for the moral and social evils 
of the country, which he felt so keenly, 
was the one point in their system, which 
he always regarded as morally powerless, 
and intellectually indefensible ; as incom- 
patible with all sound notions of law and 
government ; and as tending above all 
things to substitute a ceremonial for a 
spiritual Christianity ; whilst of the many 
later developments of the system, which 
had been objects of his admiration and 
aspirations, long before or altogether in- 
dependently of the Tracts in question, 
little was said at all, and hardly any thing 
urged prominently. On this new portent, 
as he deemed it, thus brought before his 
notice, the dislike, which he naturally 
entertained towards the principles em- 
bodied in its appearance, became at once 
concentrated. For individual members 
of the party he often testified his respect ; 
and towards those whom" he had known 
personally he never lost his affection, or 
relinquished his endeavours to maintain 
a friendly intercourse with them. Still 
for the future he looked upon the body 
itself, not as formerly through the 
medium of its constituent members, but 
of its principles; the almost imploring 
appeal to their sympathy, which has been 
quoted from the close of the Pamphlet of 
1833, was never repeated. He no longer 
dwelt on the reflection that ‘in the Church 
of England even bigotry often wears a 
softer and a nobler aspect,’ and that ‘it 
could be no ordinary Church to have 
inspired such devoted adoration in such 
men, nor they ordinary men, over whom a 
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sense of high moral beauty should have 
obtained’ so complete a mastery.’ He 
rather felt himself called to insist on 
what he regarded as the dark side of ‘the 
picture; ‘on the fanaticism which has 
been the peculiar disgrace of the Church 
of England,’ ‘ a dress, a ritual, a name, a 
ceremony, a technical phraseology,—the 
‘superstition of a priesthood without its 
power,—the form of Episcopal govern- 
ment without its substance—a system im- 
perfect and paralyzed, not independent, 
not sovereign,—afraid to cast off the sub- 
jection against which it was perpetually 
murmuring,—objects {so pitiful, that, if 
gained ever so completely, they would 
make no man the wiser, or the better ; 
they would lead to no good, intellectual, 
moral, or spiritual,’ &c. 

‘The Popish and Oxford view of 
Christianity is, that the Church is the me- 
diator between God and the individual: 
that the Church (i. e. in their sense, the 
clergy) is a sort of chartered corporation, 
and that by belonging to this corporation, 
or by being attached to it, any given indi- 
dual acquires such and such privileges. 
This is a priestcraft, because it lays the 
stress, not on the relations of a man’s 
heart towards God and Christ, as the 
Gospel does, but on something wholly ar- 
tificial and formal,—his belonging to a cer- 
tain so-called society : and thus,—whether 
the society be alive or dead,—whether it 
really help the man in goodness or not,— 
still it claims to step in and interpose it- 
self, as the channel of grace and salvation, 
when it certainly is not the channel of sal- 
vation, because it is visibly and notoriously 
no sure channel of grace. Whereas, all 
who go straight to Christ, without think- 
ing of the Church, do manifestly and visibly 
receive grace, and have the seal of his 
Spirit, and therefore are certainly heirs of 
salvation. This, I think, applies to any 
and every Church, it being always true that 
the salvation of a man’s soul is effected by 
the change in his heart and life wrought 
by Christ’s Spirit ; and that his relation to 
any Church is quite a thing subordinate 
andsecondary : although, where the Church 
is what it should be, it is so great a means 
of grace that its benefits are of the high- 
est value. But the heraldic or succession 
view of the question I can hardly treat 
gravely : there is something so monstrously 
profane in making our heavenly inheritance 
like an earthly estate, to which our pedi- 
gree is our title. And really, what is called 
succession is exactly a pedigree, and 
nothing better; like natural descent, it 
conveys no moral nobleness,—nay, far 
less than natural descent; for I am a be- 
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liever in some transmitted virtue in a good 
breed, but the succession notoriously con- 
veys none. So that to lay a stress upon 
it is to make the Christian Church worse, 
I think, than the Jewish: but the sons of 
God are not to be born of blood, (i. e. of 
particular races,) nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, (i. e. after 
any human desire to make out an outward 
and formal title of inheritance,) but of 
God, (i. e. of Him who can alone give the 
only true title to his inheritance,—the be- 
ing conformed unto the image of His 
Son.) * * * But the simple point is 


Again, in a letter to an old pupil, 


‘© The Newmanites would not, I think, 
yet dare to admit that their religion was 
different from that of the New Testament, 
but I am perfectly satisfied that it is so, 
and that what they call ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion contains things wholly inconsistent 
with the doctrines of our Lord, of St. Paul, 
and St. John, and St. Peter. And it is 
because I see those on the one side, and 
on the other not the writings merely of 
fallible men, but of men who even in 
human matters are most unfit to be an 


this: Does our Lord, or do His Apostles, 
encourage the notion of salvation through 
the Church? or would any human being 
ever collect such a notion from the Scrip- 
tures? Once begin with tradition, and 
the so-called fathers, and you get, no 
doubt, a very different view. This the 
Romanists and the Oxfordists say is a view 
required to modify and add to that of the 
Scriptures. I believe that because it does 
modify, add to, and wholly alter the view 
of the Scriptures, that therefore it is alto- 
gether false and anti-christian.’’ 


he says. 


authority, from their being merely an echo 
of the opinions of their time, instead of 
soaring far above them into the regions of 
eternal truth : because the question is truly 
between Paul and Cyprian; and because 
all that is in any way goodin Cyprian, which 
is much, is that which he gained from St. 
Paul and from Christianity, that I should 
not feel myself called on, except from local 
or temporary circumstances, to enter into 
the inquiry,” &c. 


He writes in 1834 to Dr. Hawkins— 


“‘Tf you will refer me to any book 
which contains what you think the truth 
put sensibly on the subject of the Aposto- 
lical Succession, I shall really be greatly 
obliged to you to mention it. I went over 
the matter again in the holidays with War- 
burton and Hooker, and the result was a 
complete confirmation of the views which 
T have entertained for years, and a more 
complete appreciation of the Confessions, 
on which the High Church doctrine rests, 
and of the causes which have led to its 
growth at different times. By the way, I 
never accused Keble or Newman of saying, 
that to belong to a true Church would 
save a bad man; but, of what is equally 
unchristian, that a good man was not safe 


unless he belonged to an Episcopal Church, 
which is exactly not allowing God’s Seal 
without it being countersigned by one of 
their own forging. Nor did I say they 
were bad men, but much the contrary ; 
though I think that their doctrine, which 
they believe, I doubt not, to be true, is in 
itself schismatical, profane, and un- 
christian, and I think it highly important 
that the evils of the doctrine should be 
shown in the strongest terms; but no 
word of them has impeached the sincerity 
and general character of the men, and in 
this respect I will carefully avoid every 
expression that may be thought unchari- 
table,’’ &c. 


On the subject of Tradition he writes to Dr. Whately— 


‘¢T am well satisfied that if you let in 
but one little finger of Tradition you will 
have in the whole monster, —horns, tail, 
and all. I teach my children the Cate- 
chism and the Creed, not for any tradition’s 
sake, but because the Church of England 
has adopted them. Each particular Church 
is an authority to members of that Church ; 


but for any general Tradition, having 
authority from universality or antiquity, I 
do not believe there is any such; and 
what are called such, are, I think, only 
corruptions, more or less ancient, and 
more or less mischievous, of the true 
Christianity of the Scriptures.’’* 


In a letter to Mr. Justice Coleridge, June, 1841, he gives his opinion 


fully on this point. 


“You speak of yourself as standing 
half way between Newman and me; but I 





,* Vol, ii, p. 34 


do not think that you will or can maintain 


that position. For many years such a 
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middle position was, in fact, that of the 
majority of the English clergy ; it was the 
old form of High Churchism, retain- 
ing much of Protestantism, and unit- 
ing it with other notions, such as Aposto- 
lical Succession, for which it had an in- 
stinctive fondness, but which it cherished 
indistinctly, without pushing them to their 
consequences. Newman—and I thank 
him for it—has broken up this middle 
state, by pushing the doctrines of the Suc- 
cession, &c., to their legitimate conse- 
quences ; and it appears now that they are 
inconsistent with Protestantism ; and New- 
man and his friends repudiate the very 
name of Protestant, disclaim the sole su- 
premacy of Scripture, and in short hold 
every essential tenet of Popery, though not 
of Romanism; for they so far agree with 
the Gallican Church, that they would set 
a General Council above the Pope; but 
the essence of Popery, which is Priesthood 
and the mystic virtue of ritual acts done by 
a Priesthood, they cling to as heartily as 
the most vehement ultramontane Papists. 
Now that the two systems are set front to 
front, I do not think that a middle course 
is possible: the Priest is either Christ or 
Antichrist ; he is either our Mediator, or 
heis like the man of sin in God’s temple; 
the ‘Church system’ is either our Gos- 
pel, and St. John’s and St. Paul’s Gospel 
is superseded by it, or it is a system of 
blasphemous falsehood, such as St. Paul 
foretold was to come, such as St. John saw 
to be ‘already in the world’ * * * 
‘¢Tt is not my fault if the Scriptural au- 
thority which the ‘Church system’ ap- 
peals to is an absolute nonentity. The 
Newmanite interpretation of our Lord’s 
words, ‘Do this in remembrance of me,’ 
you confess to have startled you. Surely 
it may well startle any man, for no Unita- 
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rian comment on the first chapter of St. 
John could possibly be more monstrous. 
Now, in such matters, I speak and feel 
confidently from the habits of my life. My 
business as schoolmaster is a constant ex- 
ercise in the interpretation of language, in 
cases where no prejudice can warp the 
mind one way or another; and this habit 
of interpretation has been constantly ap- 
plied to the Scriptures for more than 
twenty years; for I began the careful 
study of the Epistles long before I left Ox- 
ford, and have never intermitted it. I 
feel, therefore, even more strongly towards 
a misinterpretation of Scripture than T 
should towards a misinterpretation of Thu- 
cydides. I know that there are passages 
in the Scriptures which no man can inter- 
pret; that there are others of which the 
interpretation is doubtful ; others, again, 
where it is probable, but far from certain. 
This I feel strongly, and in such places I 
never would speak otherwise than hesita- 
tingly. But this does not hinder us from 
feeling absolutely certain in other cases; 
and the Newmanite interpretations seem to 
me to be of the same class as the lowest 
Unitarian, or as those of the most extra- 
vagant fanatics; they are mere desperate 
shifts to get a show of authority from 
Scripture, which it is felt, after all, the 
Scripture will not furnish ; for the anxious 
endeavour to exalt Tradition and Church 
authority to a level with the Scripture, 
proves sufficiently where the real support 
of the cause is felt to lie; for no man 
would ever go to Tradition for the support 
of what the Scripture by itself teaches ; 
and in all the great discussions on the Tri- 
nitarian question, the battle has been 
fought out of the Scripture: no Tradition 
is wanted to strengthen the testimony of 
St. John,” &c. 


We employ a small vacant space that is left us, in calling the attention 


of the editor of Arnold’s Roman History to a passage in vol. i. p. 169. 
“That brave men may be found capable of allowing themselves to be 
slaughtered by the enemy, rather than risk the possibility of winning a 
victory for a commander whom they detest, we know not merely from the 
suspicious accounts of the Roman writers, but from the experience of our 
own naval service in the last war, in one instance as melancholy as it was 


notorious.” In this passage Dr. Arnold refers, we presume, to the case 
of Captain Corbet of the Africaine ; but the fact, first mentioned we 
believe by Capt. Basil Hall, has been positively denied by the officers of 
the ship, as totally without foundation ; and we think Capt. Hall acknow- 
ledged his error. A note by the editor should therefore accompany the 
passage of the text ina future edition, mentioning at once the mistake and 
its correction. On the structure of the Roman ships and on the rowers, 
(vol. ii. p. 572,) reference should be made to Governor Pownall’s Essay on 
the Study of Antiquities, 1787, Append. No. iii. On the Ships of the 
Ancients i, and to Beechey’s Tyayels in North Africa, p, xvii—xli, 
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(Continued from p. 248.) 


THE TRUE TRAGEDY OF RICHARD THE THIRD. 
ANTERIOR TO SHAKESPEARE’S Drama, &c. Epirep sy B. Frexp, Esar. 1844, 


The present republication is, with the exception of palpable errors of 
the press, a fac-simile of the old edition, in the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire. The editor says of it, that antiquity and priority to Shake- 
speare constitute its only excellence: and that the best introduction to it 
will be found in Mr. Collier’s edition of Shakespeare, (vol. v. pp. 342—5.) 
Mr. Boswell considered that Shakespeare had seen this work of his pre- 
decessors, in which opinion the editor also unites ; but Mr. Collier says, 
that “ we cannot trace any resemblance but such as were probably purely 
accidental and are merely trivial.” In answer to this, Mr. Field points 
points out the well-known expression in the battle-scene 


Kine.—* A horse, a horse, a fresh horse.”’ 


as corroborative of his opinion, and we should say that it is decisive. 
Who was the author of the piece, is not known. Mr. Boswell is inclined 
to think it was the same person who wrote “ The Lamentable Tragedie of 
Locrine, 1595,” from some similarity of expressions, but which, indeed, 
always doubtful, were here hardly worth the mention. The play was 
printed in 1594. We give a specimen or two merely to show the manner 
in which the whole is conceived and expressed. Plays of this period are 
not to be judged of by rules which would apply to those that succeeded 
them ; the playwright did not pretend to be a finished artist, nor the audi- 
ence to be critical. ‘They were in fact the rough materials to be used by 
the writers who followed them ; if they succeeded at the time, the purpose 
of the author was answered, and neither further profit nor future fame were 
expected. Mr. Dyce even goes so far as to say, of Shakespeare himself, 
that he “ let his dramas drop from him with indifference, as a tree gives its 
blossoms to the wind ;”"* but, possessing so little knowledge of Shakespeare 
as we do, our opinions on this point perhaps ought to be expressed with 
more caution. That his life was spent in the labour of composing his plays 
is evident ; and it is not natural to think little of that which has been 
achieved by toil and exertion. It may also be remarked that this contempt 
of fame in him would form a singular exception to the feeling experienced 
and announced by the poets of ail ages, and even by his contemporaries. 
As facts on the subject are utterly wanting, it may be permitted to draw 
a general inference, as far as we can, to supply their place, and say, that 
if a writer lives in an enlightened age, and when the general taste is 
formed, he will be naturally led to set a high value on those productions 
which have received the approbation of those who are able adequately to 
estimate their merits. Thus, when Pope wrote, he felt that his work had 
to pass a severe ordeal, under the critical judgment of Addison and Swift ; 
but when a writer of original genius appears, in the early dawning of lite- 
rature, when he is so far above the age in which he lives, that approba- 
tion would bring no delight, and censure be attended with no feeling of 
disgrace, then he has no criterion beyond his own judgment by which he 
cau truly measure the value of his productions. It is the applause of the 
discerning that imparts delight, and stimulates to exertion. If these are 








* See preface to his edition of Demetrius and CEnanthe, 1830. 
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wanting, the lower motives of interest must supply their place ; and it 
is not a sufficient reason to our minds, that Shakespeare did not duly 
value the productions of his unequalled genius, because, after their imme- 
diate purpose was fulfilled, he did not present them in a careful and 
finished form to those whose taste and knowledge he felt so inferior to 
his own. [f, therefore, Shakespeare appeared to leave the immortal 
fruits of his genius with an indifference and neglect, we should ascribe 
it not to his insensibility to their value, but to his low estimation of the 
persons for whose gratification they were formed,* and it is to be remem- 
bered that the old dramas never came from the press with that attention 
to typography and elegance of decoration, which were seen in other 
species of poetry. Add to this, that the players and proprietors of the 
theatres were among the most skilful and best judges of dramatic excel- 
lence, and most interested in its success ; and he knew that his plays were 
in the hands of those who perhaps were the only persons of the time pos- 
sessing a knowledge of the drama, to whom they could be intrusted 
with any security, whose interests would ensure their preservation, and 
whose experience present them in the proper form of publication. 

But this casual digression has led us from the task we had prescribed, 
of extracting a few specimens of the poetical style of the rude and inar- 
tificial drama now before us. Of the prose, let us take Richard's speech 
just before the battle with Richmond. 
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‘* King.—We will my Lord, a Cates- 
bie, thou lookest like a dog, and thou 
Louell too, but you will runne away with 
them that be gone, and the diuel go with 
you all, God I hope, God, what talke I of 
God, that haue serued the diuell all this 
while. No, fortune and courage for mee, 
and ioyne England against mee with Eng- 
land, joyne Europe with Europe, come 
Christendome, and with Christendome the 
whole world, and yet I will neuer yeeld 
but by death onely. By death, no die, 
part not childishly from thy Crowne, but 


come the diuell to claime it, strike him 
down, & tho that Fortune hath decreed, to 
set reuenge with triumphs on my wretched 
head, yet death, sweete death, my latest 
friend, hath sworne to make a bargaine for 
my lasting fame, and this, I this verie day, 
I hope with this lame hand of mine, to 
rake out that hatefull heart of Richmond, 
and when I haue it, to eat it panting hot 
with salt, and drink his blood luke warme, 
tho I be sure twil poyson me. Sirs you 
that be resolute follow me, the rest go 
hang your selues.”’ 


‘To this we add his poetical soliloquy on the same occasion. 


Kinc.—“ The hell of life that hangs vpon the Crowne, 
The daily cares, the nightly dreames, 
The wretched crewes, the treason of the foe, 
And horror of my bloodie practise past, 
Strikes such a terror to my wounded conscience, 








* See Beaumont’s Introductory verses to the Faithful Sheperdesse for his judgment 
of his theatrical audience, and of their want of taste and knowledge. 


‘* And make a thousand men in judgment sit 
To call in question his undoubted wit, 
Scarce two of which can understand the laws 


Which they should judge by, nor the parties cause 
Among the rout, there is not one who hath 
In his own judgment an explicit faith,’’ &c. 


And B. Jonson’s lines on the same subject, 
‘* The wise and many headed bench that sits 
Upon the life and death of plays and wits, 


Composed of gamster, captain, knight, knight’s man, 
Lady, or pusill,’’ &c, 
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That sleep I, wake I, or whatsoeuer I do, 
Meethinkes their ghoasts comes gaping for reuenge, 
Whom I haue slaine in reaching for a Crowne. 
Clarence complaines, and crieth for reuenge. 

My Nephues bloods, Reuenge, reuenge, doth crie. 
The headlesse Peeres come preasing for reuenge. 
And euery one cries, let the tyrant die. 

The Sunne by day shines hotely for reuenge. 

The Moone by night eclipseth for reuenge. 

The Stars are turnd to Comets for reuenge. 

The Planets chaunge their courses for reuenge. 

The birds sing not, but sorrow for reuenge. 

The silly lambes sit bleating for reuenge. 

The screeking Rauen sits croking for reuenge. 
Whole heads of beasts comes bellowing for reuenge. 
And all, yea all the world I thinke, 

Cries for reuenge, and nothing but reuenge. 

But to conclude, I haue deserued revenge. 

In company I dare not trust my friend, 

Being alone, I dread the secret foe : 

I doubt my foode, least poyson lurke therein. 

My bed is vncoth, rest refraines my head. 

Then such a life J count far worse to be, 

Then thousand deaths vnto a damned death : 

How wast death I said? who dare attempt my death ? 
Nay who dare so much as once to thinke my death ? 
Though enemies there be that would my body kill, 
Yet shall they leaue a neuer dying minde. 

But you villaines, rebels, traitors as you are, 

How came the foe in, preasing so neare ? 

Where, where, slept the garrison that should a beat them back ? 
Where was our friends to intercept the foe ? 

All gone, quite fled, his loyaltie quite laid a bed ? 
Then vengeance, mischiefe, horror, with mischance, 
Wilde-fire, with whirlewinds, light upon your heads, 
That thus betrayd your Prince by your vntruth.”’ 


There are many corruptions in the text of this old play, as usually oc- 
curs ; part of that which is printed as verse is prose, and on the other 
hand, large portions of the prose are intended to be metrical. As regards 
the mistakes of the press, we venture on a few corrections, besides those 
made by the editor. 

P. 1. The play opens with the ghost of the Duke of Clarence ex- 
claiming, 

‘* Cresse cruor sanguinis, satietur sanguine cresse, 
Quod spero scitio. O scitio, scitio, vendicta.”’ 


On this Mr. Field observes cresse should be cresce, sanguinis (as ap- 
pears from p. 5,) should be sanguis, and cito may have been corrupted to 
scitio, but it may be sitio vindictam. But the fact is, this couplet is in- 
tended for an Hexameter and Pentameter, and the word “ vendicta”’ is 
extra numeros, an exclamation separate from the rest. The whole should 
be thus restored. 


Cresce cruor,—sanguis satietur sanguine,cresce 
Quod spero ;—sitio, O sitio, sitio! 
Vindicta. 
The same lines at p. 5, should of course be altered in the same manner. 
P. 22. The last line of the following couplet is wanting in a foot and in 
the rhyme, 
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Riv.—‘ Alas good Dukes for ought I know, I neuer did offend, 
Except vnto my Prince vnloyall I haue bene, 
Then shew iust cause,’’? &c. 


It might be filled up, though only in the way of conjecture, as follows : 


Except unto my Prince I’ve been unloyall and no friend, &c. 
P47. Richard says, 


‘* Ha repent, not I, craue mercy they that list. 
My God, is none of mine. Then Richard be thus resolu’d, 
To pace thy soule in vallence with their blood, 
Soule for soule, and bodie for bodie,’’ &c. 
This line, the editor observes, seems corrupt, and he proposes 
‘* To place thy soul in balance.’ 
A conjecture, however, which is too wide from the text to be received 
except under extreme necessity. The true reading, though we grant the 
metaphor to be harsh, we take to be, 


To dace thy soul in valiance with their blood. 
As in Macbeth, 
Their silver skin /aced with their golden blood. 


P. 48, Cat.— Out-liue you, Lord thats straunge. 
Kine.—‘‘ No Catesbie, if a do, it must be in fames.”’ 


The editor here conjectures ‘‘ flames,” but it is a mistake of the 
printer in dividing the last word, which ought to be 


‘* No Catesbie, if a do it must be infamy.” 
As Henry VI. iii. s. 1. 

** Look here, I throw my infamy on thee.’ 
or “ infamous.” 


P. 61.—‘ Quisquam regno gaudit, O fallax bonum.’’ 


An imperfect sentence, that seems formed on Seneca. ‘ Bono fallacis 
aule, quisquis attonitus stupet.” 


P. 62.—‘‘ While heads of beasts come bellowing for revenge.’’ 
Read “herds.” See True Tragedy of Richard, p. 134, 
* As doth a lion midst a herd of neat.’’ 


P. 63.—Kinc.—Did not yourselves in presence, see the bondes sealde and assignde. 
Lo.— What tho’ my Lord, the vardits own the titles doth resign.’’ 

This passage, as the editor truly observes, is unintelligible. As far as we 
can understand it, it seems as follows. Lord Stanley had left his son with 
Richard as a pledge for his loyalty, which pledge Richard had accepted. 
Stanley by joining Richmond had forfeited the pledge, and therefore 
Richard claims his right to take the son’s life. 

Kine.— Why, was he not left for’s father’s loyaltie ? 


Love.u,—Therein his father greatly injured him. 
Kine.—Did not yourselves, in presence, see the bondes seal’d and assign'd ? 


Lovell, who is willing to save the boy’s life, answers, 


‘* What if the ‘‘ varled’s son’? should again sign the title or treaty, independently of 
his father.’’ 


And so we propose to read, 
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Immediately after this, (p. 64,) the King says, 
‘¢ His trecherous father hath neglect his word, and done imparshall past by dint of 


sword, therefore sirrha go fetch him.”’ 


This passage also is properly said to be unintelligible. 


Richard said 


the bond was broken by Stanley ; he will therefore sue for the fine, 
except Lovell hinders him ;—will he have it so 2’ Lovell says, ‘‘ If he does 


true justice, else he answers no.” 


Then follows Richard’s speech, which 


we venture to take out of its old husk, and print in the following form. 


‘¢ His treacherous father hath neglect his word, 
And done a partial part by dint of sword.”’ 


—he has acted partially or unjustly by joining Richmond. 
P. 71. In the concluding lines we meet with the following : 


‘¢ Then England kneele upon thy hairy knee, 
And thanke that God that still prouides for thee.” 


The hairy knee of England is, of course, an absurdity, arising from some 


gross misprint. 
intended to stand as follows, 


We think it not improbable that the original line was 


‘¢ Then England kneele in praier upon thy knee.” 


We give these our emendations with all becoming respect to our reader's 
judgment, and with a full knowledge of the difficulty attending the art of 
conjectural criticism, as we have previously mentioned. 





ON THE WARE CALLED SAMIAN, 


Mr. Ursan, 

1 AM induced again to trouble you 
with some further remarks on the Sa- 
mian Ware, as there have appeared in 
your Magazine several notices respect- 
ing it. 

In the first place I have to apologize 
to your correspondent E. B. P. for the 
trouble I caused him in searching so 
long in vain for the quotation from 
Pitiscus—which, however, now I have 
pointed out to him, he says is of * lit- 
tle authority,” being nothing more than 
the words of the Lexicographer; but 
he must pardon me if I differ with him 
on that point, as I think it essential in 
our present inquiries. I perceive, how- 
ever, in the Minor Correspondence of 
March, that the words “little au- 
thority” ure explained as not having 
been intended to apply to the work as 
a whole, but merely to that particular 
statement as being of little antiquity. 

He further observes, that upon ex- 
amining the specimen of the “ Terra 
Samia sigillata” in his possession, 
and which was formerly used medici- 
nally, it appears to him quite unfit 
for the potter’s use, not possessing the 
requisite plastic properties of clay. 
This I admit, but at the same time I 


must beg leave to intimate, that the 
washing, burning, and doctoring this 
must have had in its preparation, 
would destroy the plastic properties of 
any clay; consequently this does not 
derogate from the quality of the Sa- 
mian earth generally, or the adaptation 
of it to the purposes of the manufac- 
ture of earthenware. 

The Arezzo ware, spoken of by Fa- 
broni, is altogether distinct from the 
Samian, both in colour and execution; 
the former being of a dark red, and 
the figures of more minute finish, 
probably tooled after they were 
moulded. The potters’ names too are 
generally impressed outside the vase, 
and in most cases in two lines, while 
the sigle M.— M.S.F.—0O.F.— &c. 
are altogether omitted. The pattern 
round the top of the Aretine vases is 
evidently the ovolo, or egg and arrow 
decoration, similar to that depicted on 
Greek vases (vide Hamilton), but un- 
like the border on the Samian, which 
is formed of festoons of drapery, with 
a cord and tassell pendent between 
each, appearing somewhat similar at 
the first glance, but the difference 
being easily detected upon close in- 
spection, 
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Isidore of Seville speaks of a red 
ware, as being the manufacture of 
Aretium, but does not identify it with 
the Samian ; the passage runs thus: 


** Aretina vasa, ex Aretio municipio 
Italie, dicuntur ubi fiunt, sunt enim rubra. 
De quibus Sedulius— 

‘Rubra quod appositum testa ministrat 
olus.’ 
Samia vasa quidam putant ab oppido Samo 
Grecie habere nomen, alii, dicunt cretam 
esse Italie, que non longe a Roma nasci- 
tur que Samia appellat.” 
(Isidor, 20—4.) 

Here Isidore is doubtless speaking 
of two red wares, and even in his time 
(7th century) there appears to have 
been a difference of opinion as to the 
locality of the Samian ware ; the quo- 
tation from Sedulius would not solely 
apply to the Arezzo ware, but to any 
dish of a red colour. 

Mr. Birch (March, p. 271) states, 

*¢ T could never conceive, with the evi- 
dence of the actual discovery of the very 
kilns in England, and the general diffusion 
of this contested red pottery, that it was 
entirely an importation from Italy.’’ 


It is true that kilns have been dis- 
covered in England, as I mentioned in 
my first communication on this sub- 
ject, (April 1844,) where Mr. Artis 
also discovered the pottery in the 
kiln ; but which was of a slate colour, 
socoloured, as that gentlemanobserved, 
by smothering the kiln at the time of 
baking it; the animals and ornaments 
depicted on them are of a very rude 
character, and altogether of a different 
class of art to the Samian. This in my 
opinion militates against the supposi- 
tion that the red ware was manufac- 
tured here; for I cannot conceive that 
the two wares, so distinct in form and 
feature, fabric and design, could have 
been made in the same country at the 
same period. It cannot be supposed 
for a moment that pottery was not 
made in Britain during the occupation 
of it by the Romans, for 1 have urns 
in my possession of an era centuries 
antecedent to their arrival, simply 
dried in the sun, and when the use of 
the lathe was unknown, | do not think 
it would be a correct inference, that 
merely because a kiln is discovered in 
England it follows that this particular 
kind of red pottery was manufactured 
in it, any more than we can conclude 
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that because the English clay could be 
manufactured into the same consistency 
and colour, that it was necessarily so. 

I certainly am still of opinion (al- 
though willing to be convinced if proof 
is adduced to the contrary) that, from 
the circumstance of so many speci- 
mens being continually found wherever 
the Romans established their dwell- 
ings, this is the identical Samian 
which Pliny says was much lauded 
for eating meals out of, and in the 
next sentence he says (evidently al- 
luding to it) that it was transported 
over land and sea to all parts of the 
world, and the same as I have shown 
in my former communications so re- 
peatedly mentioned by Latin authors, 
and also frequently alluded to as the 
** Lanx pampinata,” “Filicata patera,” 
‘* Patina hederata,” ‘‘ Discus corym- 
biatus,”’ &c. ; and I cannot help think- 
ing, from the exact similarity in the 
colour, forms, and texture of the spe- 
cimens discovered throughout Europe, 
that the manufacture was local and 
not general. 

If these are not the Samian ves- 
sels, what are? Search the muse- 
ums and collections of the Roman 
era at home and abroad, can any- 
thing fitter or better adapted for 
the purposes of the table be found in 
them? We see vases of elegant form 
and extreme tenuity, having one side 
more elaborately finished than the 
other ; these were designed for orna- 
ment, not for use. We also see am- 
phore, and what have been termed 
mortaria, and numerous vessels of 
coarser material, of great thickness ; 
these undoubtedly were intended for 
culinary purposes, more useful than 
ornamental.* Again, we perceive this 
red ware in which the two qualities 


* Tt may not be generally known that 
some of these earthen vessels were of such 
magnitude as to have been of sufficient 
capacity to hold a man. Columella terms 
them ventrosas, or big-bellied. One of 
these formed the habitation of Diogenes. 
On a marble bas-relief from the Villa Al- 
bani is represented the meeting of Alex- 
ander and Diogenes under the walls of 
Corinth, the latter is seen inside an earthen 
tun broken in several places, and mended 
with short pieces of wood or metal. A 
dog is seen on the vessel, the constant 
companion of poets and philosophers, 
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before mentioned are combined, and 
although bearing upon it the beautiful 
relievo figures, elegance of design, and 
beauty of colour, yet still of sufficient 
thickness to bear the constant wear 
and tear to which it must have been 
subjected in being moved on and off 
the board. 

I am altogether much pleased that 
my paper has elicited from your cor- 
respondents a continuation of the 
subject ; and am sure there can be but 
one motive in pursuing the inquiry, 
namely, of discovering its probable 
origin and locality, thereby endeavour- 
ing to settle this veratia questio. 

We must at the same time beware 
of the censure contained in the proverb 
used on a somewhat similar occasion, 


“* Figulus figulo invidet, faber fabro,”’ 
thus translated : 


‘¢'The potter hates another of his trade, 

If by his hands a finer dish is made ; 

The smith his brother smith with scorn 
does treat, 

If he his iron strikes with brisker heat.’’ 


Yours, &c. W. Cuarrers. 

Mr. Ursan, 

I VENTURE to send you a note on 
the Jutes in Hampshire, founding my 
remarks on the following text, [Bed. 
Histor. Eccles. I. c. 15,] and on a 
similar passage in the Saxon Chronicle. 


‘¢ Then came men from the three pewers 
of Germany, the Saxons, the Angles, and 
the Jutes. From the Jutes are descended 
the men of Kent, the ‘ Wihtware,’ that 
is, the tribe which now dwelleth in Wight 
Island, and that tribe in the province of 
the West Saxons which to this day is 
called ‘ Jutnacynu,’ (the kindred of the 
Jutes,) seated over against the same Isle 
of Wight.”’ 


It appears that these colonists were 
called Geatas, Jutas, lotas, Eotas, Itas, 
&c. as well as Wihtuare and Jutna- 
cynu. (Turner, Anglo-Saxon History, 
I. 150.] We learn from Bede that the 
Hampshire Jutland was watered by 
the river ‘‘ Homelea,’”’ (the Hamble or 
Southampton Water,) and that a place 
called “‘ Ad lapidem ”’ was within the 
limits of that district which is called 
Eota-land by King Alfred in his ver- 
sion of this part of Bede’s History. 
(Bede, IV. 16. Palgrave’s Anglo- 
Saxon Commonwealth, II. 262.) At 
a later period we are told that William 
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the Conqueror laid waste and afforested 
aland, “ Patria,” that in the English 
tongue was called Itene, Ytene, Ithens, 
or Ychen. The various passages from 
our Chronicles will be found collected 
in Gough’s Additions to Camden. It 
is allowed by every one that Itene was 
an ancient name of the New Forest. 
(See Marmion, introduction to Canto I.) 
But Itene [quasi Itnaland, the land of 
the Itas or Itnacynu,] is surely nothing 
more than the Eotaland of Alfred, the 
Jutnaland of the Saxon Chronicle, 
And I believe that Eotaland appears in 
Domesday disguised as the hundred of 
Egheite or Egheit, now Christchurch, 
Grant all this, and of course there can 
be no mystery as to the origin of the 
name of Itchen river. One of the chan- 
nels of that stream is called Otter— 
that is Eota—bourne. 

Bede’s Ad lapidem (called Aet-stan 
in the Saxon version) is, of course, 
Stoneham. The tract properly called 
Eota-land was, perhaps, originally 
bounded on the west by the Lyming- 
ton river, extending from Whitley Ridge 
in the New Forest to the parish of 
Widiey and the extra-parochial district 
called /Vait-land End.* And thisagrees 
well with Bede’s description, for the 
part of Hampshire thus inclosed is 
balanced, as it were, upon the Hamble 
river and upon the mouth of the 
Southampton estuary. But I do not 
believe that the settlements of the 
Jutes were so confined ; in Dorset 
Y cannot overlook the hundreds of 
Whitway and Yetminster, and other 
places, and in all likelihood the de- 
scendants of the ‘‘ Wihtware”’ and 
** Jutnacynu ”’ form a considerable ele- 
ment of the population of the whole 
line of coast from Wittering and 
Tichenor, in Selsey peninsula, to the 
Otter in Devonshire. 

If your readers should be unwilling 
to accept the names of the places as 
tokens of a Jutic population, I refer 
them to a map of the county of Kent. 
They will there find a similar cluster 
of names, Chatham, Chetham, Chat- 
tesden, Chiddingstone, Gattesden, Ed- 





* Otherwise Waitlane-End, about nine 
miles from Portsmouth on the London 
road. After all, the word may be a cor- 
ruption of Achiland, which signifies culti- 
vated country. The place is situated at 
the edge of the Forest of Bere. 
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denton (now Addington), Etwelle (now 
Ewell), Otham, Otringe, Otterham, 
Watringbury, Wachlingstone, Wat- 
land, Watling Street, Whitstaple, 
Ehtcham now Igtham, Eachend or 
Eching Street, and Yching Wood. I 
believe that all these localities are 
within the kingdom of Kent, and all 
remind me of the Jutes and their 
various designations. 

I observe many names in the ancient 
Northumbria, ex. gr. Jedburgh, Otter- 
bourne, Widdrington, Haddington, 
Edinburgh, &c. The following are the 
names of battle-fields, Eadesbyrig, 
Aethandune, Heathfield, Ottanford, 
and Ytingaford. And it may be pre- 
sumed that Adderbury, Heytesbury, 
Yatesbury, Whitbury, Wichbury, and 
so forth, are either fields or fortified 
places. 

In Hampshire and Dorsetshire places 
bearing such names as the above 
are not found in clusters at any con- 
siderable distance from the sea. To- 


wards Sussex and Surrey the Jutes 
must have been closed in by a tribe 
once incidentally mentioned in English 
history under the name of the Mean- 


vari. (Bede, IV. 13.) I hope to be 
able to ascertain the situation and ex- 
tent of the district which they in- 
habited. I think that I already know 
the origin of their name. Owing to 
their small numbers the Jutes in Eng- 
land soon became insignificant. Never- 
theless I suspect that they were really 
at the head of the Saxon confederacy, 
and that the sons of Woden were their 
kinsmen and countrymen. Surely 
those princes were neither Saxons nor 
Angles. 

There is a passage in the laws of 
Edward the Confessor which speaks 
of the connection of the continental 
Jutes with the noble blood of the Angles 
orEnglish. (Wilkins, 206.) It has been 
frequently cited. I do not mean to 
deny that the Jutes constituted a dis-. 
tinct tribe in the CimbricChersonnesus, 
but I do think it highly probable that 
the Aethlings Aeldormen of the other 
nations were Jutes also. Perhaps 
some other of your Correspondents 
will favour us with their sentiments 
on this obscure subject. 


Yours, &c. J. F.M. 


P.S. ‘Some of the battles men- 
tioned by the ancient Welsh poets are 
4 
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those between Cerdic and the Britons ; 
one of these is the battle of Llong- 
borth. . . . . As Llongborth literally 
implies the haven of ships, and was 
some harbour on the southern coast, 
wemay consider this poem as describing 
the conflict at Portsmouth when Porta 
landed.’’ (Turner, 1.281.) This con- 
jecture has been adopted by Sir F. 
Palgrave. It is, perhaps, worth while 
to notice that there is a place in Portsea 
called Landport. 


Albyn Shooting 
Grounds, Feb. 4. 
READING lately Mr. Hansard’s 
Book of Archery, my attention was 
directed to his remarks on the marks at 
which Ulysses shot, as described by 
Pope in the following lines, xxi, 125. 


** A trench he opened ; in a line he placed 
The level axes, and the points made fast.’* 


Mr. Ursan, 


** None of the critics,’ says Mr. H., 
‘‘notice that, when the marks are pro- 
duced, they prove to be axes, not rings. 
The ordinary hatchet has no point where- 
by it could be made fast. If the rings 
were poised upon the ends of the handles, 
while the iron heads rested upon the 
ground, a more clumsy and awkward con- 
trivance can hardly be imagined. An 
equal number of pointed stakes would 
have done better. Homer, therefore, 
probably meant the battle or pole-axe, 
which has always a spear projecting from 
the head, and not unfrequently a ring at 
the extremity of the handle.”’ 

The opinion of an accomplished 
bowman is always worthy of con- 
sideration in points of toxophilite 
dispute; but it would seem that in 
commenting on this subject Mr. Han- 
sard has taken Pope for his text 
rather than Homer. The latter does 
not say anything about ‘“‘ points” 
being ‘‘ made fast.”” Nor was there 
any need he should ; they had nothing 
to do with the process. Homer simply 
tells us that Telemachus dug one long 
furrow for the whole axes, and, placing 
them in it, heaped the earth uround 
them, sodding it in closely to keep them 
standing steady. And it is this ope- 
ration which Pope somewhat summa- 
rily translates ‘‘ made fast.”” Had the 
object been to insert pointed spears 
in the earth it is obvious thatno ditch 
needed to be dug; the firm ground 
would have served the purpose better. 
To be anything like consistent with the 
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original, Mr. H. must, therefore, in- 
sert the whole heads and blades of the 
axes under ground. But the fact is 
that the very reverse was their posi- 
tion, the heads or tops of the handles 
being uppermost; as is proved by a 
subsequent passage, where the word 
oretXein occurs, signifying an aperture 
at the upper end of the handle or the 
axe-head. 

Pope’s ideas of the game seem to 
have been sufficiently confused; and 
that it is rather a perplexing point will 
be admitted. He sometimes calls it 
*‘circlets,’”” sometimes ‘‘rings;’’ and 
though in the above couplet, where he 
terms it rightly ‘‘axes,’’ he speaks of 
one level line being formed, yet in a 
previous passage he talks as if there 
were two rows of marks—beams they 
here become, xix. 670. :— 

* As on the listed field he used to place 

Six beams, ns oe to six in equal space ; 

Eianced afar by his unerring art, 


Sure through six ringlets 
zing dart.” 


ew the whiz- 


Here we have ‘confusion worse 
confounded.” First there are six beams 
(with circlets attached, it is to be pre- 
sumed), which are opposed vis @ vis to 
other six, making, according to Cocker, 
twelve circlets ; yet we are told that the 
dart whizzed only through half a dozen, 
missing of course the other half! Un- 
less there be a misprint in the copy, it 
is nonsense. Had the marks been ar- 
ranged in double rows, as Pope’s 
words seem to imply, it is obvious 
that only two rings could have been 
passed through by one arrow at a 
shot, and that it would have required 
six shots to have threaded the whole. 
Now Ulysses only shot once. 

Cowper renders the same passage 
thus :— 

_ “This day shall I produce 
Twelve rings inserted in twelve pointed stakes, 
Which set by line, like galley-ribs, his mark 
Ofttimes Ulysses made, and from afar 
Would speed his well-aimed arrow through 
them all.” 

The only objection to this version 
is that there is not one word of pointed 
stakes in the original ; they could not, 
though crooked axes certainly might, 
resemble the “ribs” of a ship. It 
may be worth while to see how a li- 
teral rendering of the original looks. 

“‘ For now will I produce a contest ; 
the axes which he (i.e. Ulysses) in his 
own courts set up in order, like the 

Gent. Mac, Vou. XXIII. 
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props (or ribs) of a ship, twelve in all. 
But he, standing ata distance, shot 
through them hisarrow. Now, truly, 
to the suitors will I propose this con- 
test; he, indeed, who shall with ease 
bend the bow in his hands, and shall 
send an arrow through the axes—all 
the twelve—him will! follow.” There 
is no mistake therefore about the axes 
as the marks; which may be verified 
by turning to Odyssey, book 19, verses 
572—579. Cowpersometimes also calls 
them ‘‘ spikes,” which is but a varia- 
tion of ‘‘ pointed stakes.” 

What does the old translator Chap- 
man say? though quaint at times and 
uncouth, he is full of the spirit of the 
original and generally close to his text. 
Two rhyming Arguments to Book 21st 
of the Odyssey may be cited as giving 
his own impressions of the game. 

** Penelope proposeth now 


To him that draws Ulysses’ bow 


Her instant nuptials. Ithacus, 


Eumeus, and Philetius 
Give charge for guarding of the gates, 
And he his shaft shoots through the plates.” 


** The nuptial vow 

And game reherst, 

Drawn is the bow— 

The steeles are pierst.” 
And in accordance with the idea of 
steel plates, or blades, being pierced, 
(Homer sometimes styles the marks 
odnpos, iron,) and, following the origi- 
nal, he says,— 
**] therefore purpose to propose them now 
In strong contention, Ulysses’ bow, 
Which he that easily draws, and from his draft 
Shoots through twelve axes, &c. ”’ 
Again— 
“He that can draw it, with least show to 


strive, 
And through these twelve axe-heads an arrow 
drive. *’ 


Chapman, it is plain, was for taking 
it in the literal acceptation that Ulysses 
shot through the steel blades of twelve 
axes ranged in a line, one behind tke 
other ; how close together is not said. 
The question is, would this be practi- 
cable? Steel plates of two inches thick 
have been shot through by the Turks. 

Let us just look at one more trans- 
lator, Madame Dacier, who with great 
naiveté hangs her rings upon little 
gibbets of her own making. She makes 
Penelope say, ‘‘ Mon cher mari avait 
dressé une lice, ott il avoit disposé 
d’espace en espace douze piliers, cha- 
cun avec sa potence ; 4 chaque potence 
il pendait une on i. 
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Upon this passage the editor of a 
late edition of her Odyssey has the 
following annotation : 


‘* Les traducteurs sont trés divisés sur 
le sens du mot medexvs, qui proprement 
signifie hache. Madame Dacier ne nous 
parait pas étre dans le sens probable, et 
cependant nous avons cru devoir conserver 
sa traduction, faute d’une meilleure. Les 
traductions Latines et les glossaires donnent 
haches, sans autre explication. Dugas- 
Montbel traduit par piliers de fer troués. 
Mais en se reportant au mot oresAecjs qui 
se trouve dans le chant 21 de 1’Odyssée, 
vers 422, ne pourrait-on pas entendre par 
méexus unfer de hache ? SrecAcin, forme 
Ionique pour oreAen, signifie le trou ot 
s’insére le manche de la cognée ou de la 
hache. Le jeu dont il est ici parle con- 
sistait-il donc 4 aligner douze fers de haches 
de maniére que tous les trous correspond- 
issent l’un 4 l'autre, et pussent étre tra- 
versés par une fléche ?”” 


With all deference to the commen- 
tator, his theory does not seem satis- 
factory, except in so far, perhaps, that 
it comes nearer to the truth than Ma- 
dame Dacier’s. The idea, indeed, of 
placing a dozen axe-heads on as many 
axe-handles, horizontally or perpen- 
dicularly, so that the sockets (or hose, 
as the aperture is called wherein the 
handle ofthe axeis fixed) should present 
a series of level holes or rings, is too 
awkward a contrivance to be admitted. 

The passage to which the French 
critic refers is that in which Ulysses 
hits the marks; an act which is there 
negatively expressed— 

“ méhexewy 8 ovk fuBpore mayrov 
Ilpatns oredens.” 
Securium non aberravit omnium 
A primo foramine. ’’—Clarke. 
“ Nor the first hole of all the axes missed.” 


In orecdein, as interpreted hole or 
hose,we may see the origin of the idea 
of “‘ rings.” 

Chapman manages adroitly his ver- 
sion. 
s¢ And through the ares, at the firet hole, flew 

The steele-charg’d arrow ;”” 
still evidently keeping to the steel- 
heads as the objects. Who then of the 
four translators is right? or are they 
all wrong? and what is the true in- 
terpretation, or real nature of the 
game? To elicit an answer has been 
the object of this paper; and perhaps 
some of the learned toxophilite corre- 
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spondents of theGentleman’s Magazine 
may not deem the subject unworthy of 
their regard. 

Like the French annotator, the writer 
would put one humble query at closing. 
Might not the axes have been of that 
sort which has the head inserted in the 
handle? the hole in the handle (when 
the head is out) forming the aperture, 
or orewXeln, through which the arrows 
might be sent, Yours, &c. T. 


Note.—There is considerable diffi- 
culty in the interpretation of this pas- 
sage, and certainly the translators 
appear very imperfectly to have un- 
derstood it ; reAexvs we should translate 
** pole-axe.” This Cowper makes 
“* pointed stakes ;” what @s Spudxous 
is, is not so clear. On its meaning 
Constantine or Stephens may be con- 
sulted, but if applied to a ship it does 
not mean the “ ribs,” as Cowper 
gives it, but the beams which prop 
the sides of the ship and keep it up- 
right. The idea of cutting through 
twelve steel blades is absurd ; for in the 
first place what could the arrow-head 
itself have been but steel ; secondly, the 
stakes or handles would sooner have 
given way to the force and bent, than 
the plate of metal have been pierced ; 
and that not in one instance but in 
twelve!! and, to increase the difficulty, 
Ulysses stood afar off. We, however, 
are much inclined to think that the 
meaning of the passage has in one 
way or other been mistaken by all the 
translators. We conceive that twelve 

ole-axes, like our Aalberds in height, 
evel to a man’s height and aim in 
shooting, were placed in a row, and 
that the object aimed at was to cleave 
the wood or handle of all the twelve ; 
difficult enough, perhaps impossible. 
In the same manner our old ballads 
speak of the Sherwood archers cleaving 
a wand, &c. with their arrows. 2idijpov 
(v. xxi. 127) is not the iron blade, but 
stands figuratively for the whole hatchet 
or pole-axe, as it does commonly for a 
sword. Then crewdein is interpreted 
by Stephens and Constantine, &c. 
manubrium securis, the handle of the 
axe. The interpretations of Pope and 
Cowper are unauthorised by the text 
of Homer; we believe that ours cor- 
responds with it. We shall only add 
old Hobbes’s translation to those given 
by our correspondent, II, xix, 
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Twelve axes here Ulysses set a-row, 

Like twelve boats laid along upon their sides, 
And, at a distance standing with his bow, 
* Through every of them his arrow glides. 


Il. xxi. 
——_———Then fell to delineate 
The ground whereon the axes were to stand, 
On one long line he set them all upright. 
Ibid. 
Jove’s token very welcome was to Ulysses ; 


Then to the bow he set a shaft, and there 
Sitting, shot though the axes, nor one misses. 


We would illustrate the exploit of 
Ulysses by that of Robin Hood. 


The second shoote had the weightye yeman, 
He shot within the garland ; 

But Robin he shott better than hee, 
For he clave the good pricke wand. 


The Archery of Robin Hood. 
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Again in another ballad, 


Full fifteen score your mark shall be, 
Full fifteen score shall stand, 

I'll lay my bow, said Clifton then, 
Pili cleave the willow wand. 

Robin Hood hee led about, 
Hee shot it under hand, 

And Clifton with a bearing arrow, 
He clave the willow wand. 


The difference is, that Ulysses, living 
when men were heroes, and not in 
later degenerate days, had also heroic 
strength, such as Homer describes, 
and did alone what twelve modern men 
could not do. He clave twelve wands 
instead of one. 


B——ll. J.M. 





FEMALE BIOGRAPHIES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


No. III. 
ANNE DUCHESS OF SOMERSET. 


THE lady here named was the 
second wife of the Protector Edward 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset. Mr. 
Lodge has remarked, in his memoirs 
accompanying the “ Illustrious Por- 
traits,”’ that ‘‘ The Protector was twice 
married. By his first lady, Katharine, 
daughter and co-heir of Sir William 
Fillol, of Woodlands, in Dorsetshire, 
whom he repudiated, he had an only 
son, Edward. He married, secondly, 
Anne, daughter of Sir Edward Stan- 
hope of Rampton, in the county of 
Nottingham, to whose pride, inso- 
lence, intriguing spirit, and controul 
over his conduct, some writers have 
ascribed most of his misfortunes and 
errors.” 

The character given to the Duchess 
of Somerset in this passage is but the 
echo of what previous writers have 
said respecting her; but we must con- 
fess that our researches have hitherto 
failed to discover the evidence upon 
which it is founded, except in these 
two circumstances, that her children 
were preferred in the Duke’s inherit- 
ance to those of his former wife, and 
that she had some dispute for prece- 
dency with the Queen Dowager (Ka- 
tharine Parr). 

With the former matter, an arrange- 
ment which a superficial inquirer 
naturally attributes to her influence, 
she had probably nothing to do. It 


was a sequence of the feelings under 
which Seymour had divorced his former 
wife, for a reason too sad to dwell 
upon ;* and the same preference might 
have been given to the children of any 
lady that became his second wife. 

Born in 1497, and the mother 
of nine children, the marriage of 
Anne Stanhope to Sir Edward Sey- 
mour must have taken place at a date 
some years anterior to the time when 
Sir Edward’s sister Jane attracted the 
amorous regard of King Henry the 
Eighth. 

Sixteen days after the event which 
had so material an influence on his 
future fortunes, the marriage of the 
King with Jane Seymour, Sir Edward 
was raised to the peerage by the title 
of Viscount Beauchamp, by patent 
dated June 5, 1536. On the 18th 
Oct. 1537 he was advanced to the dig- 
nity of Earl of Hertford, with re- 
mainder to the heirs male of his body 
thereafter to be begotten. As yet he 
had no son by his present wife, for 
Edward, afterwards Earl of Hertford, 
as he was eighty-three years of age 
when he died in 1621, was not born 
until 1538; though, as already sug- 
gested, some of the many daughters of 
the Duke, and perhaps the son Ed- 
ward, supposed to have died young, 





* To the name of Catharine Fillol in 
Vincent’s Baronage at the Heralds’ Col- 
lege is this note: ‘‘ repudiata, quia pater 
ejus post nuptias eam cognoyit.”’ 
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were probably already born. In 1540, 
by Act of Parliament, 32 Hen. VIII., 
lands were settled upon the issue of 
his wife Anne. 

The descent of the Duchess of So- 
merset was not unworthy of her ex- 
alted fortunes. It is thus set forth 
upon her monument in Westminster 
Abbey : 

‘* A Princesse descended of noble lig- 
nage, beinge daughter of the worthie 
knight Sir Edward Stanhope, by Eliza- 
beth his wyfe, that was daughter of Sir 
Foulke Burgchier Lord Fitzwarin, from 
whome our moderne Erles of Bathe are 
spronge. Sonne was he unto William 
Lord Fitzwarin, that was brother to Henry 
Erle of Essex and Jhon lord Berners; 
whome William theire sire, sometyme 
Erle of Eu in Normandy, begat on Anne 
the sole heire of Thomas of Woodstocke, 
Duke of Gloucester, younger sonne to the 
mighty prince Kinge Edward the Third, 
and of his wyfe Aleanoure coheire unto 
the tenth Humfrey de Bohun that was 
Erle of Hereford, Essex, and Northamp- 
ton, High Constable of England.’’ 

It was shortly after the Earl of Hert- 
ford had assumed the office of Governor 
of King Edward VI. and Protector of 
the realm, that he was advanced to the 
dignity of a Duke, and at no great 
interval of time his brother the Lord 
Admiral married the Queen dowager. 
Then (if ever) it was that the conten- 
tion or rivalry took place between the 
wives of the King’s two uncles, which 
has formed the ground of the very 
severe character given to the Duchess 
of Somerset by Sir John Hayward, 
and by the numerous historical writers 
that have followed in his train. It 
appears to have been a question of 
precedency between the dowager of 
a deceased King and the wife of an 
existing Regent. All, however, that 
is known about it is that Sanders calls 
it ‘‘a very great contest :” and that 
Hayward, following Sanders, amplified 
and enlarged on it in more than one of 
those florid passages so frequent in his 
work. Sanders, indeed, had attributed 
a powerful and continued influence to 
the Duchess, which, if correctly stated, 
might have justified Sir John Hay- 
ward’s expressions: ‘Then arose,” 
he says, “‘a very great contest between 
Queen Katharine Parr and the Pro- 
tector’s wife who should have the 
precedence; and the contest rested not 
jn the women, but passed to the men ; 
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and, when the emulation continually 
increased, the Protector’s wife would 
not let her husband alone, till at last 
it came to pass that the Protector, who 
although he ruled the King yet was 
ruled by his wife, must cut off his 
brother, that nothing might be an 
hindrance to her will.” 

It is only necessary, however, to 
refer the reader to Mr. Lodge’s me- 
moir of Thomas Lord Seymour of 
Sudeley, to prove how inaccurate a 
picture this gives of the progress of 
the discord between the two brothers 
Seymour ; and, if Sanders has been de- 
servedly characterised by Mr. Lodge 
as ‘a writer equally remarkable for 
vehemence of prejudice, and careless- 
ness of truth,” it is but fair to ascribe 
to the same qualities those portions of 
the story which relate to the Duchess 
of Somerset. Yet Mr. Lodge has 
continued to designate her as ‘‘ a wo- 
man of intolerable pride and malice,” 
at the same time that he condemns 
Sanders, and allows that Hayward 
neither sought for a corroboration of 
Sanders’s account, nor, if he had so 
done, would have succeeded. No one, 
certainly, was ever more grossly slan- 
dered than was Anne Duchess of So- 
merset by Hayward, supposing that he 
proceeded on no better authority than 
the statements of Sanders: such, 
however, was apparently the case, 
and the acrimonious ingredients with 
which he embittered the potion must 
be ascribed to his ambition of fine 
writing, and a certain lurking preju- 
dice against any wife that was as- 
sumed to be ‘‘a controler and di- 
rector” of her husband.* But the 
reader must judge of the passage for 
himself. 


‘¢_.. the first cause proceeded from 
the pride, the haughty hate, the unquiet 
vanity of a mannish, or rather of a develish, 
woman. For the lord Sudley had taken 
to wife Katharine Parre, Queen dowager 
to King Henry the Eighth, a woman 
adorned with many excellent virtues, 
especially humility, the beauty of all others. 
The Duke had taken to wife Anne Stan- 
hope, a woman for many imperfections 


* See in Mr. Bruce’s Life of Sir John 
Hayward a note upon his bitterness to- 
wards wives in general, and towards his 


own in particular. Hayward’s Annals of 
Queen Elizabeth, published by the Camden ~ 
Society, p. xxxvi. 
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intolerable, but for pride monstrous. She 
was exceeding both subtile and violent in 
accomplishing her ends, for which she 
spurned over all respects both of conscience 
and shame. This woman did bear such 
invincible hate, first against the Queen 
dowager, for light causes, and women’s 
quarrels, especially for that she had pre- 
cedency of place before her, being wife to 
the greatest peer of the land; next to lord 
Sudley for her sake; that, albeit the 
Queen dowager died by childbirth, yet 
would not her malice either die or decrease, 
but continually she rubbed into the Duke’s 
dull capacity, That the lord Sudley, dis- 
senting from him in opinion of religion, 
sought nothing more than to take away his 
life, as well in regard of the common 
cause of religion, as thereby haply to attain 
his place. Many other things she boldly 
feigned, being assured of easie belief in her 
heedless hearer, always fearful and sus- 
picious (as of feeble spirit), but then more 
than ever by reason of some late opposition 


Anne Duchess of Somerset. 
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against him. Her perswasions she cun- 
ningly intermixed with teares, affirming 
that she would depart from him; as 
willinger to hear, both of his disgraces and 
dangers, than either to see the one, or 
participate of the other. The Duke, there- 
fore, imbracing thiswoman’s counsel,’’ &c. 


Such is too often the “ romance " of 
history. 

On the Duke of Somerset’s second 
and fatal disgrace the Duchess was 
sent to the Tower, on the day after her 
husband, the 16th Oct. 1551. The 
Duke was beheaded on the 22d Jan. 
1551-2. The Duchess remained in 
the Tower during the remainder of 
the reign of Edward the Sixth, and 
was probably released after the acces- 
sion of Queen Mary in July 1553. 
The following curious records of her 
imprisonment have been preserved : 


“« The Daily Dietis of the Duches of Somerset, being in the Towre. 
(MS. Lansdowne 118, art. 32.) 


vam 


Dyner 


beef boilde .. 2.40 eeeecececseecs Viij 
| boilde mutton 1 lege cccccccccccce Ve 


( Mutton stewed with potage ...... viij*) 
sd 
| 


v* ixd ) 


}) veale rost ....00ccccce cocceecce Xt 
| Capon rost,. ceccssescccccece ij® iiij? 
LConnys ij ..cccccccccccccccccces X° 


(Mutton and potage ...+0+ssseeee+ Vj") 


Supper } 


Dyner 
L and Supper {ter erececces 





Sum of theis Dietts { By the weke.. 
as appere 


slysed beef ..... 
DRMRION COEE 6.0.05 00.4060 06500000. OE? 
preg, ec escccscccsecescocccs Bt 
Larkes 1 doz. or other... .eeeeeee00 Vj*J 


Bred 2... cocsccccccccccccceccce X*] 
ee eevee eeeeeeeeee viij? 
Wyne.coececcee ceccccceccccce Viij® - 


Wood, coalls, and candells by the 
WOKE ccccce ce 


seeee ores eserece vij* 


{ iije i@ 


ijt ij 





Ixxvij 


s 
\ iiijl® xvij* 
iy 


XX 


‘* Memorandum, that the leutenant dothe fynde the said Duches all nappry, plate, 
pewter vessaille, spice, and rosting of her meat, butter to baist the same, with divers 
other charges incedents, as venigre, musterd, verjous, onyens, salletes, and other. 

‘* Also the lady Page, being for the most part with the said Duches, withe ij gentil- 
Women and one man attending on her, for whome is none allowance to the leutenant.’’ 


In an account rendered by Sir Arthur 
Darcy, Lieutenant of the Tower, 5—6 
Edw. VI. (MS. Harl. 28,) also occurs 
this passage : 

‘«The Lady of Somerset for her Dietts 
from the last of October unto the first of 
Maye, beinge xxvj wekes at c* the weeke, 
exxx''; and for ij gentilwomen attending 
on her the same tyme at xx* the weke, 


xxvj'i; for thre of the kynges majesties 
servaunts attending on her xv _ wekes, 
ending the xiij‘* of February, at x* a man 
the weke, xxij'i x*; for her cooke for the 
said xxvj wekes at vi* vij‘ the weke, 
viij'' xiij* iiij4; for ij of the leutenant’s 
men attending on her from the said xiij'* 
of February, after the discharge of the 
kings servaunts, to the forsaid first of 
Maye, being vj wekes, at xvj* viij’ the 
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weke, ix" iij* iiij’, And for fewell and 
candell for the said xxvj wekes, at xx‘ 
the weke, xxvj'i, Total, ccxxij!' xj viij4.” 

In the beginning of 1553, 1007. was 
assigned to the Duchess out of the 
profits of the late Duke’s lands, by a 
letter of order to the Chancellor of 
the Augmentations, to be paid to the 
Lieutenant of the Tower for her use : 
and, it being the time of Easter, leave 
was given to Bishop Hooper, formerly 
the Duke’s chaplain, to visit her.* 

On recovering her freedom, the 
Duchess of Somerset adopted the 
course which was almost universal in 
former days with the most illustrious 
widows: she chose a protector not so 
much of her person as her property, 
and, in order to give him all the au- 
thority which the law could bestow, 
she made him her husband. The 
gentleman so distinguished in the pre- 
sent instance was Francis Newdegate, 
esquire. He had been Gentleman 
Usher to the Duke of Somerset, and 
suffered imprisonment with him in the 
Tower at the time of his disgrace. He 
was a younger son of John Newde- 
gate esquire, of Harefield, in Mid- 
dlesex. ba 

A letter of Mr. Newdegate to Lord 
Burghley, in which the Duchess in- 
serts a part, is indicative of amiable 
feelings. . 

MS. Lansdowne, No. 13, art. 30.] 
‘To the right hontable my L. Burley, 
principall Secretary to the Q. Ma’, 
and one of her hygh[n]es’ p'vy cownsell 
at Courte. 

‘* Pleaseth your Lordship (accordyng to 
th’effect of your letter, dated 3° Sep. and 
delyvered 11°) I have moved my La. grace 
for her interest in Combe Nevell, who hath 
not only referryd the matter over unto me, 
but also wisht me any way therin to plea- 
sure your Lordship. Wherfor this only 
respect I have, that my Ladys grace’ yerly 
rent be not dimynished by me whiles I 
live, and therafter may it please you to 
commande any such conveyance to be 
made as wherby my Ladys grace may be 
assured of her rent without sute, and yt 
shalbe most willingly assented unto at 
both our hands. And so with my La. 
grace wishing you and yours all good, and 
the offre of my redy duety in all servise, I 
humbly take my leave. 

‘*From Hanworth, 13° Sep. 1571. 

Then follows, in the Duchess’s own 
hand, — 





* Strype, 
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‘Good my lord, because you shall 
knowe the uttermost payne for your ferme, 
the fyne shalbe that you and my Lady 
contynew to let me have some of your 
renysh wyne when you chaunse upon good. 
And so, notwithstanding master Newde- 
gates takyng leve for me in his leter, with 
myne owne hande I wret thys my herty 
well-wyshyng to you and all yowrs, and 
therwith comyt you to God. 

“* Your lovyng frynd in what I may, 

‘¢ ANNE SOMERSET. 
‘* Your Lordship’s most redy to command, 
‘« FR, NEWDEGATE.”’ 


And another letter of the Duchess, 
in which she undertakes the defence 
of Mr. Newdegate from an attack of 
the Lord Chamberlain (Hunsdon), is 
no unfavourable specimen either of her 
spirit or her affection : 


{MS. Lansdowne, No. 18, art. 89.] 
‘“*To the Ryght Honorable my Lorde 
Tresorer of England. 

“* My good Lorde, stylle as I am per- 
plexed I cannot but unfold my cares unto 
you. By redyng my L. Chamberlaynes 
leter and my answer you may knowe my 
grefe. The lyke was never offered to any, 
nor the lyke threats of contempt, withowt 
offendyng any law, have ben gyven owt as 
to Mr. Newdegat.. Yf your Lordship 
canne do any good to stay thys defacement 
to the world, I wolld be glad of yt; yf not, 
I pray you thynke yt hath eased my sto- 
macke to make you partener of my troubles. 
My fre offryng and yeldyng deserveth not 
such extremytes. And so wyshyng God to 
mend all malycyous procurers therof, I 
pray for the Queen’s Majesty, and wysh 
you good helth and long life. 

‘*From Hanworth, the xx of Apryll 
(1574). 

‘¢ Yo® L. most assured frynd, 
‘* ANNE SOMERSET.”’ 


Hanworth in Middlesex, from whence 
these letters were written, had been a 
royal residence ; and it was within its 
walls that the youthful Princess Eliza- 
beth (afterwards Queen) had been sub- 
jected to those importunities of the 
Lord Seymour of Sudeley to which 
ambition rather than any softer pas- 
sion had prompted him. It was 
granted to Anne Duchess of Somerset 
for life in the year 1558. 

Mr. Newdegate died before the 
Duchess, in the year 1581. By his 
will+ he left everything to her; ‘‘ac- 








t+ A copy is in the Burghley Papers, 
MSS. Lansdowne, xxxiii. art. 74, and 
thence printed by Strype, (who imagined 
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cording as I have received all my pre- 
ferment by the Duchess’s marriage, so 
do I, in few words, will and bequeath 
to her all that I am able any way to 
give her.” He afterwards specifies a 
mansion in Canon Row, Westminster, 
bought of Lord Hunsdon, the manor 
of Littleton in Middlesex, and that of 
Little Ashfield in Surrey. 

After this, the Duchess of Somerset 
lived on, to a very advanced age, ac- 
cumulating great stores of wealth, so 
that it became a matter of interest, not 
only to her children and immediate 
connections, but even to the Queen 
herself, how it should be bestowed. 
The Duchess had been dissatisfied 
with the conduct of her younger son, 
Lord Henry Seymour, and was in- 
clined to favour the elder, Lord Hert- 
ford. He had suffered much from the 
displeasure of the Crown, in conse- 
quence of his alliance with the sister 
of Lady Jane Grey, whilst Lord Henry 
had acquired the favour of the Queen 
as one of her courtiers and servants. 
With these few preliminary observa- 
tions, the following very curious do- 
cuments will tell their own story. 


A Copy of the Duchess of Somerset's Will, 
July 14, 1586. 


[Burghley Papers, MS. Lansd. 50, art. 90.) 


In the name of God. Amen. The xiiij 
day of Julie, in the yeare of our Lord God 
1586. I ANNE by the goodness of God 
Ducuesser oF SOMERSET, considering the 
many yeres wherwith God hath blessed me, 
and the sicknes wherwith I am visited, doe 
in perfect mynde and remembrance make 
this my last will and testament in manner 
and forme following. First, I thank God 
in Christ Jesus that he hath long agoe 
called me to the knowledge and love of the 
Gospell, and ever since kept me therein to 
an assured hope of life everlasting, thorough 
faith in the righteousnes of Jesus Christ 
alone. In which faith I recomend my 
bodie to the dust whence it was taken, and 
my soule into the most mercifull handes of 
him that redemed it, to be kept of him till 
it shalbe reunited to the bodie in that glo- 
rious daye of the resurrection of all flesh. 
Secondly, I geve thanks to God allso for 
the temporall blessings of my landes, 
goodes, and chatells, which I dispose to 
my childeren, servaunts, the poore, and 
others, as followeth. 

First, I geve to my sonne the Earle of 
Hertford, and his heyres for ever, all my 


Newdegate was only the Duchess’ ‘‘ Stew- 
ard,’’) Annals, Book I. chap, 6. 
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mansion howse situate in Chanon rowe, 
within Westminster, in the Countie of 
Middlesex, with the howsholde and furni- 
ture therof. Item, I geve him a glasse of 
cristall dressed with gould, a basen and 
ewer all gilt plaine, a payr of gilt pottes, a 
payer of flagons newe bought, iij gilt 
trenchers, a spone of gould not foulded, 
iiij other spones gilt antique fashion. 
Item, I geve him ij of the fayrest gilt 
bowles with covers, a salt of cristall, and 
my beast cheane of greate pearle with long 
beades of goulde betwene, a fayer juel 
of diamondes, and a greate pearle worth 
by estimation about xxx'. 

Item, I geve to his wife my daughter of 
Hertford a fayer tablet to weare with an- 
tique work of one syde and a row of dia- 
mondes on the other syde. Item, I geve 
her a clock of gould work worth about 
xxx! 

Item, 1 geve to my sonne the Lord 
Henry Seymour xiij hundred powndes of 
lawfull English monie, over and above the 
vij hundred I have allreadie geven him to- 
wards the payment of his debts. Item, I 
geve him a fayer jewel of an egret with 
divers stones. Item, I geve him ij bowles 
of silver and gilt, with ewers, and a basen 
and ewer of sylver. 

Item, I geve to my daughter the Ladie 
Marie Rogers all my lease and tearme of 
yeres in the manner and ferme of Ashford, 
in the countie of Middlesex, which I have 
fermed of (blank). Item, I geve her a 
harkenet of pearle, in number about c.c.c. 
two ropes of perle, in number about ij 
thousand, a lace with small pearle, a jewel 
of jacinth rownd with small pearle, a cople 
of bowles with covers, a spice box of sylver 
with the furniture of it, a ladle sylver and 
gilt, and my saddel embroydered with 
black velvet. 

Item, I geve to my daughter the Ladie 
Elizabeth Knightley a greate cheane of 
pearle with true-loves, a jewel of a balist, 
ij great standing cuppes sylver and gilte, 
a jugge of stone fayer dressed with sylver 
and gilt, and a skellet of sylver. 

Item, I geve to my sonne Beuchamp* ij 
hundred powndes of lawfull English monie 
and a cheane of pearle and gould with 
friers’ knottes, the gould by estimation 
worth about txxx!, 

Item, I geve to my sonne Thomas Sey- 
mourt a hundred powndes of lawful English 
monie, and a cheane worth about Lx’. 

Item, I geve to my sonne Beuchampes 
wife a booke of gould kept in a grene 
purse, and a payer of bracelets without 
stones. 





* Her grandson, and probably also 
** son,’’ by baptism. 
+ His brother. 
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Item, I geve to my daughter Maries 
husband a cheane of gould black. 

Item, I geve to my daughter Elizabethes 
husband one of my ringes that hath the 
best diamonds. 

Item, I geve to my goddaughter Anne 
Knightley tive hundred powndes of lawful 
English monie and a rope of small pearle, 
in number about a thousand. 

Item, I geve to my Lord Treasurer a 
jugge of cristall with a cover dressed with 
sylver and gilt, and a ring with an emerald. 

Item, I geve to my nephew John Stan- 
hope the fortie powndes he oweth me. 

Item, I geve to my nephew Michael 
Stanhope a piller of gould with viii dia- 
mondes. 

Item, all the reast of my plate not geven 
before I geve to my fower childeren, 
equally to be devided betwene them. 
Item, I geve a cofer of sheetes and pillow- 
beres and a case standard with fine white 
naperie to my two daughters, equally to 
be devided. Item, I geve to the same my 
ij daughters my apparell, equally allso to 
be devided. 

Item, I geve to my servant Wm. Dick- 
inson tenne powndes of lawfull English 
money, to be paide him for an annuitie or 
pension by myne executor during his life. 
Item, I geve to Richard Saunders, my ser- 
vant, five powndes of lyke lawfull English 
monie, to be paide him by myne executor 
for a yearly pension during his life. Item, 
I geve to Richard Lanckeshire, John 
Trodde, and mother Gardener, to every 
one of them a yerely pension of 405. to be 
payde them by myne executor during there 
lives. Item, I geve to all the rest of my 
gentilmen, yeomen, and gromes, and others 
in ordinarie, a yeres wages. 

Item, I geve to Margaret Ashhurst all 
my wearing linnen, which is in her keep- 
ing, and a new black satten gowne. Item, 

I geve to Anne Jones 40%. Item, I geve 
to Mrs. Ansley a gowne of wrought velvet 
furred thorough with cunnie. Item, I geve 
to Jane Seymour 100! of lawfull English 
mony. 

Item, I geve to godly and poor students 
in the ij Universites xx', x! to the one and 
x! to the other. 

Item, I geve to the poor prisoners in 
London xx markes, willing that these ij 
legacies be distributed by ij godly preachers. 

The rest of all my landes, tenements, 
rentes, plate, jewells, with other goodes, 
leases, chattles, horses, mares, geldinges, 
oxen, shepe, and all other stock and store, 
together with all mony, debts, now or 
hereafter dew, by bonde, covenant, or 
otherwise, my debts and legacies being 

payd, I geve to my sonne the Earle of 
Hertford, whom I make and appoint my 
sole — to see my debts payd and 
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my legacies faithfully performed, and my 
funeralls discharged according to this my 
last will andtestament. In witness where- 
ef, to this my last will and testament, I 
have subscribed my name with myne own 
hande, and putte my seale this daye and 
yere abovesayd. 
Signed, ANNE SOMERSET. 
Postscriptum. Memorandum, that there 
is no materiall enterlyning, but the gown 
geven to Mrs. Ashhurst, these wordes, 
“* Jawfull English monie,’’ and abowt the 
recitall of the goodes, tenements, leases, &c. 
Witnesses. Tuo. Penney. Tuo. 
Mourrer. W. CHARKE. 
Endorsed. This was acknowledged and 
avowed by her Grace the Duchess of So- 
merset to be her last will and testament, 
we witnesses whose names are under- 
written. 
Tho. Penney. Tho. Muffet. W. Charke, 


The will is followed in the MS. by 


An Inventorie of the jewells, plate, 
money, and other goodes of the late 
Duchesse of Somerset, taken at Hanworthe 
the xxjth of Aprell 1587, by John Wol- 
ley, one of her Majesties pryvie councill, 
and John Fortescue, master of her saide 
Majesties greate wardrobe, by order from 
her Majestie, in presence of the right hon! 
Earle of Harforde, Henry Lorde Seymour, 
Ser Recharde Knightley knight, Andrew 
Rogers esquier, Willm. Dyckenson, and 
Richarde Sawnders. 


In a copher of crimson vellette. 


Imprimis, a chaine of pearle, and golde, 
black inamiled with knottes. 

Item, a carkenette of golde and pearle 
with knottes, with a pendant saphire, with 
a fayer pearle annexed. 

Item, a carkenette of pearle and pad- 
lockes of golde. 

Item, a chayne of fayer pearle, furnished 
with pipes of golde, inamyled with blacke. 

Item, a playne chayne of golde with 
small linkes. 

Item, a pomaunder chayne, with small 
beades of pomaunder and trew-loves of 
pearle, and many small pearles, to fur- 
nishe the same, with a pendant of mother 
of pearle, and a little acorne appendant. 

Item, a salte of golde fashioned like a 
bell. 

Item, a fawcon of mother of pearle, fur- 
nished with diamondes and rubyes, stand- 
ing upon a ragged staffe of fayer diamondes 
and rubyes. 

Item, a greate jacincte, garnished with 
flowers of golde and pearle, with a lesse 
jacincte on the backe side, with a fayer 

pearle appendante. 
Item, a tablette of golde of a storie fur- 
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nished with diamondes and rubies, with a 
pearle appendante. 

Item, a tablette of golde made like an 
artichoke, blacke and blew ennamyled. 

Item, an aggatte sette in golde, gar- 
nished with small pearle, with a pearle ap- 
pendante. 

Item, a booke of golde with artichokes, 
of daye worke, upon blacke vellett. 

Item, a payer of flaggen braceletts of 
golde playne, in each bracelette a jacincte. 


Jewells. 


Item, a payer of braceletts of golde, 
wrought like scallope shelles with hollowe 
worke. 

Item, a dowble rope of pearle of one ell 
longe. 

Item, a fayer pendant of mother of 
pearle, flourished with gold, like an S. 

Item, twentie-eight small rubies unsett. 

Item, three pearles, whearof two pen- 
dants. 

Item, a dowble rope of pearle of one 
yarde iij quarters longe. 

Item, a chayne of pearle of a bigger 
sorte, of fower dowble. 

Item, a lyllie potte of golde with a sea 
water stone in the myddle, with two pearles 
pendant. 

Item, two fayer emerauldes set in col- 
lettes of ledde. 

Item, a little tablette of golde, enamelled 
with golde, with a pearle appendante. 

Item, a piller of golde garnished with 
eight dyamondes. 

Item, ninetene amythystes, wheareof 
one greate one. 

Item, a fayer jewell of golde sette with 
thirtene diamondes on both sides, bordered 
with small pearles. 

Item, a greate tablette of golde enamyled 
blacke and white, garnished on the one 
side with an aggatte and sixe rubies, and 
on the other side with twelve diamonds. 

Item, a tablett of golde curiouslie 
wrought, sette with sixe fayer diamonds 
and three fayer pearles, wheareof one pen- 
dante. 

Item, a tablette of golde garnished 
rownde with small pearles, with a greate 
ballaste in the middeste, and a pearle pen- 
dante. 

Item, a fayer square tablette of golde 
like an H, with fower diamondes, and a 
rocke rubie or ballast in the middeste, 
garnished with pearles, and a pearle pen- 
dante. 

Item, a spectakle * case of golde. 

Item, a chayne of golde, innamyled 
blacke. 





* The old lady had recourse to the opti- 
cian. This word was misprinted ‘‘ soper- 
takle’’ by Strype. 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXIII. 
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Item, a booke of golde innamyled blacke. 

Item, a spone of golde inamyled blacke. 

Item, a bodkynne of golde, with clawes 
in the ende, inamyled blacke. 

Item, two peeces of unicorn’s horne in 
a redde taffeta purse. 

Item, a foldinge spone of golde. 

Item, a little signette of golde, with her 
Graces owne crestte.+ 

In the same copher of crimson vellette. 

1. Item, a blewe knytte silke purse, with 
an hundred pounds in angells and crowns. 

Then follows the description of twenty- 
one other purses, each containing one 
hundred pounds, or rather more, 


In a blacke vellett jewell copher—Jewells. 


Item, a confecte boxe of golde like a 
scallope shell. 

Item, a payer [of] bracelettes of fayer 
pearle with bugle, the pearles in number 
fower score and eight. 

Item, a payer of bracelettes of currall 
cutte like acorns, laced with small pearles, 

Item, in a little blacke boxe sixe ringes 
sette with diamondes, some les and some 
bigger. 

Item, in an other little blacke boxe two 
ringes of golde, one with a fayer emeralde, 
and the other with a rubye. 

Item, in an other boxe two ringes, the 
one a topis, the other a small rubye. 

Item, in an other little boxe one little 
ringe with a diamond. 

Item, in alittle white boxe divers sortes 
of course pearles. 

Then follows an enumeration of thirty 
more bags and purses of gold, each con- 
taining one hundred pounds, half of which 
were ‘‘In a square green copher of val- 
lence ;’’ and half ‘‘In a compasse green 
copher of vallence.’’ Her treasures in 
gold amounted therefore to 50001. 


A brefe note of the Depositions of the 
Witnesses concerninge the Testament of 
the late Duches of Somerset. 


[MS. Lansdowne 50, art. 91.] 


The said Duches upon the xiiij of July, 
1586, upon good advice and deliberacon, 
caused her testament to be written by Mr. 
Charke, preacher, and therein bequeathed 
divers particular legacies to her children, 
servants, and frends, and the residue of her 
goods (her debts, legacies, and charges 
deducted) her Grace gave to her sonne the 
Earl of Hertford, and him made her onely 
executor; which will she did subscribe and 





+ Animpression of this appears to some 
of her letters, viz. the crest still used by 
the Stanhope family, a castle, therefrom 
issuant a demi-lyon, crowned, and holding 
in his paws a fireball. - 
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seale up before Mr. Charke, and caused 
her twoo phisitions, viz. Doctor Penney, 
and Doctor Muffitt, to be called in unto 
her ; and before them and the said Mr. 
Charke did acknowledge the same to be 
her last will and testament, and desired 
them to bare wittness thereof, and to sub- 
scribe their names to the same, which they 
did accordinglye. (Thomas Penny, fol. 
Imo. Tho. Muffitt, fol. 18mo. ex parte 
d’ni Henr. ad primum interr. Willmus. 
Charke, fol. 12, ad 5tum artic. ex parte 
Comitis.) 

The said will, after the death of the said 
Duches, was found in her closett shutt up 
in her chefe jewell chest, laid up among 
her chefe jewells. (Willmus. Dickinson, 
fol. 9mo. ex parte Comitis. .Richus. 
Saunders, fol. 11, ad @ ar.) 

Upon the vijth of Aprill, 1587, Sir 
Thomas Gorge, knight, came to her Grace 
to Hanworth, from the Quenes Majestie, 
about xi of the clocke before dynner, and 
delivered his message unto her, and used 
such reasons and perswasions unto her 
Grace as is contayned in a schedull here- 
unto annexed.” Sir [Thomas Gorges. ] 

After dynner her Grace sent for Sir 
Thomas Gorge, and made answare unto 
his message as followeth : ‘ My good cozen, 
I have thought upon your last motion, 
touching puttinge Harrye in truste, and 
am fullye resolved thereen to follow her 
Majesties deuise (undertakinge so gra- 
tiouslye for his faithfulnes), and my last 
will is her Majesties will; and so I praye 
you saye, cosen, from me,’ &c. Upon 
which speches her Grace sent a ring to her 
Majestie, and desired them to bare wittnes, 
and that it should be kept secret from 
both her sonnes. (Sir Thomas Gorge. 
Dr. Muffitt, as in the schedule annexed. 
The Lady Marye Rogers, ‘* I have thought 
upon your last motion before dynner, and 
am determined to yeald to putt Harrye 
in trust, for my will is the Quenes will.” 
Fol. Sto. ex parte d’ni Henrici, ad 3 
artic.) 

Upon the next daye, beinge the viijth 
of Febru. in the morninge, the Earle of 
Hertford came to her bedside, and said 


. to her Grace as followeth: ‘ I understand 


that Sir Thomas Gorge hath bin with your 
Grace from the Queen’s Majestie, and I 
cannot learne what the matter is, and I 
praye God that both her Majestie, your 
Grace, and myself, are not abused by him; 
but if it be to take away any trust reposed 
upon me, and to laye it upon my brother 
Harrye, I beseche you Grace to lett me 
understand it, and I shalbe very well con- 
tented withall.’ Whereunto she answeringe 
said, ‘No, no, sonne, their is no such 
matter.’ (Thomazina Harrington, ex parte 
Comitis, fol. 6, ad 10 artic. Margareta 
Ashehurst, fol. 7, ad 10 ar. Jana Seymer, 
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fol. 10, ad 4 interr. ex parte d’ni Henric. 
D. Maria Rogers, fol. 8, ad 5 interr. de- 
poseth of the question, but doth not re- 
member the answare.) 

Upon Good Fridaye followinge, being 
the xiiijth of April, Doctor Muffitt, seinge 
her Grace to be verye weake, and more like 
to dye then to live, did not onelye adve- 
tise her Grace of her weaknes, but also 
earnestlye moved her to sett all things in 
order ; and whereas he was made a witness 
of her Grace’s message sent to the Quenes 
Majestie by SirThomas Gorge, he requested 
her that she woulde suffer him to explaine 
the same to them that were present, to the 
ende that ali controversie betwene her 
children might be cutt awaye after her de- 
cease, to the which she answaringe said, 
‘No, no, what nedes it?’ Whereupon the 
said Dr. Muffitt answaringe said, ‘Is it 
then your Grace’s pleasure to doo for my 
Lord Harrye accordinge to your Grace’s 
message sent unto her Majestie by Sir 
Thomas Gorge?’ To the which her Grace 
answared, ‘ Yea, yea.’ (Thomas Muffitt, 
fol.17,ad 10 artic. ex parte d’niHenric. D. 
Maria Rogers, fol. 7, ad 10 artic. ex parte 
d’ni Henric. Jane Seymer, fol. 9, ad 10 
artic. Elizabeth Peckham, fol. 12, ad 
eund. articul. Tho. Penny, fol. 2, ex parte 
Comitis. ‘* Your G. will is accordinge to 
her Majesties message sent unto you by Sir 
Tho. Gorge, and her G. answaringe said, 
‘ Yea, yea.’”) 


The next document has two indorse- 
ments. 


(1) The breaviat, with the note of the 
deposition of Sir Tho. Gorye and D. 
Mufitt annexed. 

(2) The message done by Sir Thomas 
Gorge, and his owne perswations to the 
Duchesse. 

Upon Fridaye, beinge the seaventh of 
Aprill, 1587, abowte eleven of the cloke in 
the forenoone, Sir Thomas Gorges, knight, 
entered into her Graces chamber whilst I 
and the howsehold weare at prayers in the 
chapple ; from thence I was called into her 
Graces chamber, andrequested by herGrace 
and Sir Thomas Gorges to beare record of 
a messuadge which he had brought from 
her Majestie to my ladies Grace, which was 
this : 

That her Majestic, understandinge by 
Doctor Baylie of her Graces weaknes, 
thought it good to advertise her of one 
thinge, the performance whereof should be 
right acceptable to her Majestie, and also 
moste honorable for her Grace, namelie, 
that she would especiallie be good to my 
Lord Henrye; and that, as his eldest bro- 
ther was made the father’s sonne by de- 
scente of so noble and great a birthright, 
so likewise my Lord Henrye might be 
made a sonne by the mother’s side, being e 
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especiallie enriched by her goodnes. This 
request he also said in her Majesties name 
to be moste wise and reasonable. 

‘* First, because he was poore and had 
moste need of healpe; contrariwise, my 
lord of Hertford was riche, and neded not 
the like healpe. 

** Secondlie, that whatsoever her Grace 
hearetofore obteyned for the betteringe 
and mainteyninge of her estate, hit was 
uppon her erneste complainte that other- 
wise she knewe not howe to provide for her 
younger children; for, albeit the elder was 
well provided for, yeat without further 
maintenance the youngest (beinge all a 
Duke’s children) should have nothinge to 
further themselves withall in the world; 
whearfore, yf your Grace (said Mr. Gorges*) 
shall leave that to your eldest sonne which 
was given for the relieff of yourselfe and 
your younger poore children, hit may be 
thought that the prince was deluded by 
you, and turne to your great dishonor. 

‘* Thirdlie, that it weare a thinge agre- 
able to her Grace’s singular wisdome, to 
make as many heads of her howse as pos- 
sible she might; contrariwise to advance 
only one sonne (and hym moste honorablye 
provided for) and to prese downe the other, 
was a thinge nether politique in itselfe, 
nether of comone example amongste the 
wiseste. 

‘* Lastelie, he added that her Majestie 
hade also especiall cawse to tendermy Lord 
Henrye so muche the more, becawse he 
hade benne these many yeres her faithfull 
servant, and moste prudentlie and sin- 
cerelie discharged many matters of truste ; 
and also that She had purposed againe to 
have imployed him by sea or by lande, 
wear it not that she comaunded him to 
tender his mother’s healthe, and hade ra- 
ther looke out other to supploye his place, 
then her Grace should want the benifite of 
his attendance, whearfore she expecteth 
(saied Mr. Gorges) that your Grace should 
espetiallie do for hym; and yf you laye 
any charge of truste uppon him (be it ex- 
ecutorship or what soever), her Majestie 
will (I dare say) promise for his faith- 
fulnes, and undertake he shall trewlie dis- 
charge it, otherwise she would prove his 
moste heavie mistris, and denaye him her 
service and favour.’’ 


Her Grace's Answeare. 


‘‘T moste humblie thanke her Majestie 
that she vouchsafeth not only to tender my 
health, but also myne honour, and trewlie 





* This is one instance of many that 
might be adduced of knights being styled 
Mr. in old documents, which style is con- 
sequently no proof of a document being 
anterior in date to the knighthood of the 
party mentioned, 
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Harrie shall fare never a whitt the worse 
for her good oppinion of him, but much 
the better. As for makinge him mine ex- 
ecutor I cane not do it, for I have alredie 
made another.” 


‘‘Whye, madame (saied Mr. Gorges), so 
longe as you leve you may make ether the 
Lord Henrye your executore, or whom you 
will; and yf you mislike the demeanour of 
my Lord Henrie, you may prefere my lord 
of Hertford againe; yet, madame, I will 
urge you to nothinge; I only shew what 
her Majestie wisheth and counseleth, as 
your deare freind and soveraigne, namlie, 
that your espetiall favour in all thinges 
should be bestowed uppon him, and that 
yf you truste him with any thinge I deare 
saye her Majestie will undertake for his 
uprighte dealinges.”’ 


Her Grace’s Answeare. 


‘*T praye you, cozine Gorges, goo to 
dinner, and in the meane season I will 
advise of this pointe.’’ So we departed. 

After dinner her Grace called for us 
againe, and of her selfe, without any far- 
ther speache or motion used by any, uttered 
these words : 

‘My good cozine, I have thought uppon 
your laste motion, touchinge puttinge 
Harrie in truste, and am fullie resolved 
therein to followe her Majesties devise 
(undertakinge so gratiouslie for his faith- 
fulnes); and my Jaste will is her Majesties 
will, and so I pray you saye, cozine, from 
me; and I praye you returne my moste 
hartie and humble thankes unto her Ma- 
jestie for thinkinge so well of my sonne, 
and so carefullie tenderinge his estate, as 
also for her love shewed alwaies to my 
nephewes John and Michael, desiringe her 
to continewe the same.” 


Mr. Gorges. 


‘* Will it please your G. to comaund me 
any farther service, or to send some ringe 
or token in witnes that you will it thus 
towards my Lord Henrie.’’ 


Her Grace. 

‘‘Yes;” and kissinge a ringe delivered it 
unto him, and willed me and my Lady 
Marie to beare record thereof, prayinge 
moste godlie and hartilie (even with teares) 
for the preservation of her Majesties liffe 
many yeres. 


Mr. Gorges. 


‘* Her Majestie wilbe very glade of your 
Gracesanswearetouchinge my Lord Henrie ; 
neverthelesse, she would not that all love 
should, be so conveyed to him, but that 
you should also carrie a natural and lovinge 
affection towards my Lord of Hartford, 


t Lady Mary Rogers. 
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your righte honorable sonne, and some- 
times my old master, desiringe you to love 
him stille, and to make muche of hime, 
who (as he himselfe hath often protested) 
wilbe glade of his brothers prosperitie, and 
often hath he wished that my Lord Henrie 
we be pute in truste with your goodes, 
and not hymselfe; whearfore, beinge a 
thinge that he himselfe hath desired, and 
this beinge donne not for any evell opi- 
nions conceaved of him, but for betteringe 
of his brothers estate, I doubt not but he 
wilbe contented.” 


Her Grace. 


“¢Yet I beseeche you all to let nether him 
nor Harrye knowe of it as i. ;” which 
havinge promised, we departed. 


It-is remarkable that much of the 
Duchess of Somerset’s plate may be 
traced as.Jate as'1618 in the will of 
Sir Valentine Knightley (124 Meade), 
whose father had married for his second 
wife one of the Duchess’s daughters.* 

The Duchess died on Easter Day, 
April 16, 1587, at ninety years of 
age: when, according to her epitaph, 
“with firme faith in Christ, in most 
mylde manner rendred she her life.” 
Her body was interred in Westminster 
abbey, where her monument still re- 
mains. It is one of those gigantic 
erections which contribute to block 
up the various chapels, and occupies, 
to the height of twenty-four feet, the 
very spot where anciently stood the 
altar in the chapel of St. Nicholas. 
An effigy of the Duchess, in her robes 
as a peeress, is placed on a sarcophagus 
in its front. Engravings of this will 
be found in Dart’s Westminster Abbey, 
plate 23, and in Akermann’s West- 
minster Abbey, plate 31: where also, 
and in Neale and Brayley’s History, 
the epitaph, both in Latin and English, 
will be found. 

A portrait at Strawberry Hill, said 
to be painted by Sir Anthonio More, 
was attributed to Anne Duchess of 
Somerset ; and an engraving of it, by 
T. Nugent, was published in Harding’s 
Biographical Mirrour, 1792. It repre« 
sents a young woman, in the costume 
of Queen Mary’s reign, holding in her 
right hand her gloves and in her left 
aminiature. It is not, therefore, the 
Duchess, who was then more than 
fifty years of age, but possibly repre- 
sented another ‘‘ Anne Stanhope.” 

Eight letters of the Duchess of So- 





* Unton Inventories, 4to, 1841, p. Ixx, 
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merset to Lord Burghley occur among 
his papers, and may be found as fol- 
lows : 


1565, Jan. 9. Soliciting the release of 
her son, the Earl of Hertford, and his bride. 
MS. Lansd. 8, art. 43. Printed by Strype, 
Annals, IT, 445. 

1566, Apr. 18. On the same subject. 
MS. Lansd. 9, art. 32. 

1571, Sept. 13. Now printed. 

1574, April 20. Also now printed. 

1576, Dec. 12. Recommending Mr. 
Druse for preferment. MS. Lansd. 22, 
art. 87. 

1581, May 7. Recommending Edward 
Stanhope, her nephew, to be a Master of 
Requests. MS. pow 33, art. 3. 

1582, July 17. On the conveyance of 
the manor of Asted to her son Henry. 
MS. Lansd. 36, art. 5. 

— July 22. This letter mentions 
‘* some unnaturall and unjust dealing used 
by Henry towardes me.’”’ Ibid. art. 6. 


There is another document in the 
British Museum, which, though it has 
been erroneously connected with the 
Duchess of Somerset, yet requires 
notice here from having been made 
the occasion for Strype’s adoption of 
those very severe views of her cha- 
racter which he had found in the pages 
of Hayward. This occurs in his Life 
of Sir Thomas Smith, as follows : 


*‘ Yet he had his share of trouble and 
sorrow ; as, the anger of his haughty mis- 
tress, the Duchess of Somerset, and many 
unjust imputations that were raised against 
him, whereto she gave too much credit; 
which was the cause of a large letter, which 
he addressed unto her; wherein he vindi- 
cated himself against many slanders which 
were told the Duchess; whereof she had 
twitted him in the teeth.” * * ‘In- 
deed, she was an imperious and ill-na- 
tured woman, and had taken some occa- 
sion to fall out with him; and in her pas- 
sion, it seems, had cast out these reports 
before him.’’ 


Now this document, which Strype 
ought to have printed at length in a 
Life of Sir Thomas Smith, (particu- 
larly if he had really apprehended the 
person to whom it was addressed,) but 
to which he does not even give a re- 
ference, is still existing in the MS. 
Harl. 6989, art. 84, and is described 
in the printed Catalogue with the same 
error as that committed by Strype— 


‘Sr. Thomas Smith to the Dutchess of 
Somerset, in vindication of himself against 
certain Reflections about his acquisition of 
Wealth,” 
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But the document was evidently ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Somerset, not 
the Duchess. The blunder arose from 
the indorse, in which the word Duke 
was first written ‘“‘ Duch,” and then 
by a second hand, (Strype’s own, it is 
believed,) altered from misapprehen- 
sion to ‘‘ Duches.” 

There is, then, no evidence to show 
that the Duchess interfered with the 
affairs of Sir Thomas Smith, and 
Strype’s abuse of her on this occasion 
is consequently gratuitous. 

In his Life of Cheke, Strype again 
speaks of her as “a very imperious 
woman,” and ‘this lofty lady,” 
founding those epithets on a letter 
written by Cheke to the Duchess in 
Jan. 1549, to excuse some offence 
which his wife had given to her 
Grace. The original of this letter is 
in the Burghley Papers, MS. Lansd. 
2, art. 34. 

The children of the Duchess of 
Somerset are thus enumerated in her 
epitaph. 

** Edward Earl of Hertford.” 

“Henry.” He married Lady Jane 
Percy, daughter of the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland. 

** Another Edward,” probably one 
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who died in infancy before the birth 
of the Earl of Hertford, as he is not 
otherwise mentioned, 

‘Anne Countess of Warwick :” 
whose memorable marriage took place 
when the feud between her father and 
the Duke of Northumberland was 
temporarily patched up. She was 
subsequently the wife of Sir Edward 
Unton, K.B.and at length died insane.* 

“* Margaret,”” who during the period 
of her father’s elevation was destined 
for the heir of the earldom of Derby, 
but subsequently died unmarried. 

*‘ Jane.” This daughter her father 
is said to have endeavoured to contract 
to her cousin, King Edward. She 
died ‘‘ in her virginitie’”’ at the age of 
nineteen, the 19th March, 1550, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where a monument was erected to her 
memory by her brother Viscount Beau- 
champ. See it engraved, with its 
epitaph, in Dart, pl. 12. 

“‘Mary;” married first to Andrew 
Rogers, esquire, and secondly to Sir 
Henry Peyton. 

“Katherine.” She died unmarried. 

“« Elizabeth,’’ who becamethesecond 
wife of Sir Richard Knightley. 


RECTORY HOUSE AT KINGSWORTHY, HAMPSHIRE, 
(With a Plate.) 


THE Rectory House at Kingsworthy, near Winchester, represented in the 
annexed engraving, is situated on rising ground near the river Itchin, a short 


distance from the parish church. 


It was built in the year 1836, at the expense of Sir Thomas Baring, Bart. 


The walls are of dark red brick, and all the dressings of Bath stone. 


The 


clustered chimneys are variously ornamented, and were made upon the spot 
in moulds furnished for the purpose from Cossey Hall in Norfolk, a mag- 
nificent specimen of domestic architecture by the same architect, Mr. J. C. 


Buckler. 


Mr. Urnsan, Cork, Feb. 18. 


IN the late republication of the Right 
Hon. member for Edinburgh’s con- 
tributions to the great Northern pe- 
riodical, one which bears the unerring 
impress or internal evidence of his 
composition, and is consequently, in 
general opinion, ascribed to him, has 
been omitted, though hardly surpassed 
by any of the articles which, in this 
collection, so eminently display the 
extent, the diversity, and, with some 


J. B, 


few exceptions, the philosophic sound- 
ness and laudable application of his 
attainments. Among these none shine 
brighter than his classical references 
when called for by any arising occa 
sion; and I have therefore been not a 
little surprised at a singular oversight 
in that department of literature which 





* See memoirs of the Unton family, pre- 
fixed to the Unton Inventories, published 
by the Berkshire Ashmolean Society, 4to, 
1841, 
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very recently and, I may add, acci- 
dentally, met my notice. At the close 
of an admirable essay just alluded to, 
on the life of Sir Walter Raleigh, in 
No. 145, page 96 of the Review, after 
stating that the various qualities which 
fit men for action and speculation were 
conjoined in that remarkable person- 
age, it is added, “‘ that he seemed, as 
Fuller observed, to be like Cato Uti- 
censis, born to that only which he was 
about.” Fuller, supposing the extract 
to be accurate, here necessarily bore 
in mind the pointed words of Livy, 
(lib. xxxix. 40,) ‘‘Ut natum ad id 
unum diceres quodcumque ageret.” 
But it was the elder Cato, the re- 
nowned Censor, that the historian 
thus characterised, the founder of his 
name, and not his great-grandson, who 
fell by his own hand at Utica, whence 
this adherent appellative. Of the 


younger Cato no mention in fact could 
occur in the residuous books of Livy, 
which, to the deep regret of the 
learned, extend not beyond the forty- 
fifth U. C. 585, above eighty years 
ptior to his birth (U. C. 65,); nor 
does any advertence to him appear in 


the Epitomes, or contents of the lost 
books, till the hundred and fourth; 
U. C. 695, when he was commissioned 
to regulate and administer, as a pro- 
vince, the island of Cyprus.* Indeed, 
of the Roman Annalist’s work, the 
second decade, including the interval 
from the tenth to the twenty-first book, 
having also perished, not more than 
thirty-five have reached modern times ; 
and even of this inconsiderable portion 
of the original achievement, which 
embraced one hundred and forty, the 
last five, extending from the fortieth to 
the forty-fifth, are mutilated in several 
parts. It is in the hundred and four- 
teenth that the stern patriot’s suicide 
was related, as we learn from the 
Epitome, where a few rapid words 
commemorate the act, which has been 
celebrated, with rivalry of panegyric, 
by Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Manilius, 
and Lucan, as shown in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for December 1838, 
page 594. With the prose writers of 
Rome, Cicero (Tuscul. Quest. i. 30), 
Seneca (passim), Florus (lib. iv. cap. 





* T use the commonly received chro- 
nology, without recurring to Niebuhr’s 
probably more accurate calculation, though 
the difference is not great, 


Cato the Censor. 
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2), A. Gellius (lib. xv. 18), it is a 
subject of similar eulogy, and not less 
so with Appian (de Bello Civili, lib. 
ii.), as well as with Plutarch (in Catone 
Minore, cap. lIxxix.). The former 
(page 490, edit. H. Stephani, Geneve, 
1592, folio) represents him as wholly 
acting on his own discriminating views 
of justice and honour, ‘‘ rd Sixaov 7 
mpemov % Kadov ovK Gear paddov, 7H 
peyadoydxots Aoyiopois dpica.”’ Dio 
Cassius, in his forty-third book (p. 
247, edit. H. Stephani, 1591, folio,) is 
still more laudatory, and concludes by 
stating how much the glory of his 
character was enhanced by his death, 
‘QO pev ovv Karov ... . peyddnr 
Sdéav kat am’ avrév Oavarov éhaBev.” 
According to Plutarch, so soon as he 
found himself alone, uncontrolled by 
the presence of others—Now, said he, 
I am myself, ‘‘ Nov éuds eit, and, hav- 
ing prepared the instrument of death, 
he twice, as was reported, read Plato’s 
Pheedo, “7d AiBdiov. . . . Aeyerat dis 
ddov SieEeAOEw. Yet this work most 
explicitly condemns suicide, while 
maintaining the immortality of the 
soul; but it altered not Cato’s reso- 
lution of quitting this life, however it 
may have cheered him with the pros- 
pect of an imperishable futurity, 


‘* Nous avons en nos mains la fin de nos 
douleurs ; [{malheurs.”? 

Et qui veut bien mourrir, peut braver les 
Corneille, Les Horaces, Act iii. Sc. 5. 


Lactantius (lib. iii. 18) and St. 
Augustine, De Civitate Dei, (lib. i. 23,) 
discuss the subject, as may be sup- 
posed, in a different sense—a Christian 
one—little variant, indeed, from Plato’s, 
whose dialogue is of such length that 
its repeated perusal, within the pre- 
sumed time, is not easy of belief. 

That Mr. Macaulay should thus 
have adopted old Tom Fuller’s classi- 
cal blunder is extraordinary in the 
author of the “‘ Lays of Ancient Rome.” 
And yet that beautiful effusion is not 
wholly free from critical, or, as pos- 
sibly may be thought, hypercritical 
animadversion. At page 145, intro- 
ductory to the lay of Virginia, it is 
stated that Appius Claudius Crassus, 
in whose time the lay, though refera- 
ble to an anterior period, is supposed 
to be sung, “ was descended from a 
long line of ancestors distinguished by 
their haughty demeanour and hostility 
tothe plebeian order,” But this proud 
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patrician, whose bitter and not unargu- 
mentative speech (U. C. 387) against 
the creation or the compulsory election 
of plebeian consuls, in answer to Li- 
cinius and Sextius, we find in Livy, 
(lib. vi. 40,) was only the fourth in 
descent from the founder of his house 
in Rome; and to the settlement of the 
family there Mr. Macaulay’s assertion 
solely applies, which will hardly war- 
rant the ascription to him of a long 
line of ancestors. The first Claudius 
was Consul U. C. 259, and this 
altercation with the Tribunes occurred 
in 387, an interval of 128 years, con- 
stituting surely no ancestral antiquity 
in elevated fortune. What peer, of 
whose predecessors nothing was pub- 
licly known, or who were even aliens 
in residence and origin to our soil, 
before our second George’s promotion 
of the first of them, could amongst us 
claim a long line of English ancestry ? 
Three in number, and no more pre- 
ceded this Claudius, would certainly 
not authorise the pretension ; while, if 
allowed, more than one of our noble 
families—very many indeed,—on con- 
sonant grounds of date and political 
character, would be equally entitled to 
the boastful assumption, which gene- 
alogists, the most conscious of its fal- 
lacy, would be the promptest to sup- 
port, or last to contest. The lay itself 
is an admirable production of pathetic 
simplicity ; and truly impressive is the 
father’s address to his victim, whose 
sacrifice can alone protect her honour. 
The gifted writer’s interpretation, like- 
wise, of the word ‘‘ zonparey,” in the 
quoted passage of Plutarch, is ingeni- 
ous, and, after consulting the original, 
(in Romulo, cap. viii. page 40, edit. 
H. Stephani, 1572,) I hesitate not to 
pronounce it correct, though differing 
from other versions. 

The Claudian race, to which the 
preceding observations advert, ceased, 
we know, to exist in the year of Rome 
808, after filling the highest offices of 
the state, republican and imperial, from 
the year 250, a space of 558 years. 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius, suc- 
cessively wielded the imperial sceptre, 
after Augustus, whose consort Livia, 
by adoption only of the Livian race, 
was also of the family, and whose 
nephew Marcellus, (so pathetically 
deplored, on his premature fate, by 
Virgil, Aineid. vi. 833,) his destined 
heir, was a scion of the plebeian 


A. Claudius Crassus.——Nero.—Seneca. 
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branch of the great house. It was in 
the person of Britannicus, the son of 
Claudius by the dissolute Messalina, 
herself one of the last survivors of the 
popular Valerian name, that the 
Claudian generation failed, and, I may 
well repeat, ‘‘ Extremum tanti generis 
per secula nomen,” (Lucan. vil. 589,) 
became extinct. Nero, who poisoned 
Britannicus,* (Tacitus, xiii. 16,) had 
been engrafted on the ancient stock, 
the sole instance of adoption re- 
corded of it in history, (Tacit. lib. 
xii. 25 ;) and itis to asingular error of 
reference, regarding this imperial 
monster, that I now proceed to direct 
the reader’s indulgent attention. 

The number CXXIX. of the Quar- 

* Yet this embodied spirit of evil, a 
name of paramount execration, and syno- 
nyme of demoniac madness, aspired, in 
the words of Seneca’s tragedy of Oc- 
tavia, to be enrolled among the gods ! be- 
lieving himself quite as well entitled to 
deification as his predecessor Augustus, 
whose early crimes were not less flagrant, 
during the horrors of the Triumvirate, 
which he enumerates at length. 





‘* Tile qui meruit pia 
Virtute coelum Divus Augustus, viros 
Quot interemit nobiles, juvenes, senes ! 


Pietate gnati factus eximia Deus, 

Post fata consecratus, et templis datus,” &c. 
Thence, with an assumption of equal 

right, he anticipates a similar posthumous 

homage to himself. 


‘* Nos quoque manebunt astra, si sevo 
prior 
Ense occuparo quidquid infestum est 
mihi,”’ &c. 
Octavia, Act ii. v. 504, et segg. 
And had Seneca, whose death forms so 
prominent a feature of his sanguinary 
career, survived him, the apotheosis would 
have afforded still more pungent grounds 
of ridicule, or worse, than those so well 
urged by the philosopher, (obviously dif- 
ferent from the tragic poet,) in his 
AmoxoNoxuvreots, or deification of the 
stultified Claudius, the grand-uncle and 
stepfather of Nero, one of the few hu- 
morous essays bequeathed us by anti- 
quity. A heaven thus filled made a mo- 


,dern German, Jacob Heinrich Meister, 


believe that Homer could never have se- 
riously intended to glorify its inmates, 
and impressed him with a conviction that 
the Iliad and Odyssey, were, in truth, 
mock heroic productions aimed, in deri- 
sion, at the Grecian mythology of his day. 
Some articles published, during the year 
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terly Review contains a most interest- 
ing essay on Flower Gardens. At 
page 233, in reproof of Walpole’s 
sneer at the classical, in abandonment, 
as he urges, of the natural model of a 
college garden, it is shrewdly re- 
marked —‘“‘ He little thought how 
soon sturdy Oxford would blunt the 
edge of his periods. Still more as- 
tonished would he have been to have 
had his natural style traced to no less 
a founder than Nero.” And, in a 
subjoined note, I find added, ‘* Ta- 
citus in the Sixth Book of his Annals 
gives us this information—Ceterum 
Nero usus est patriz ruinis, extruxit- 
que domum, in qua haud perinde 
gemme et aurum miraculo essent, 
solita pridem et luxu vulgata, quam 
arva et stagna, et in modum solitu- 
dinum, hinc sylvz, inde aperta spatia 
et prospectus, magistris et machinato- 
ribus Severo et Celere, quibus inge- 
nium et audacia erat, etiam que na- 
tura denegavisset, per artem tentare, 
et viribus principis illudere.’” We 
since, pursues the reviewer, learn from 
London’s Encyclopedia, section 1145, 
that this passage was suggested by 
Forsyth to Walpole, who promised to 
insert it in the second edition of his 
essay. It would, however, appear that 
the second edition, published in 1780, 
has not fulfilled this promise. 

On reading the above paragraph 
with the pregnant quotation from Ta- 
citus, it struck me at once, that his 
sixth book, and the number is in full 
letters, could not possibly include so 
direct an advertence to the conflagra- 
tion in the reign, or, perhaps by the 
contrivance of Nero, which opened a 
vacancy for the constructions here de- 
scribed. The book, I knew, was con- 
fined exclusively to the narrative of 
the concluding years of Tiberius, 
whose death, in fact, preceded the 
birth of Nero by nine months (see 


The Classical and Natural in Gardening. 
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Ernesti’s note, on Suetonius, in Ti- 
berio, cap. 73.) The name of Nero, 
one of the distinctive patronymics of 
the Appian family, appears, indeed, 
at the close of the sixth book, and 
fifty-first chapter; but it is that of 
the father of Tiberius, the great-grand- 
father of Agrippina, the mother of the 
Emperor Nero, and whose wife, the 
parent of Tiberius, was transferred, 
while still pregnant of Drusus, to Au- 
gustus, to whom, not improbably may 
be ascribed the answer of Nero to 
Seneca, in justification of his espous- 
ing Poppa; for Augustus uniformly 
evinced towards Drusus a paternal 
tenderness. 

‘¢Cum portet utero pignus, et partem mei, 

Quin destinamus proximam thalamis 

diem ?”’ 
Octavia, Act ti. v. 590. 

The extract from Tacitus by the re- 
viewer is not, as I have observed, 
from the sixth, but the fifteenth book, 
chapter forty-second, of the great his- 
torian, far removed truly from its 
stated place, where it would have been 
in vain looked for. 

Painters and writers, equally in 
prose and verse, have emulously ex- 
ercised their tastes and descriptive 
powers in their views of the pic- 
turesque, and supplying by art the ap- 
parent deficiencies of nature, whose 
appropriate union and consonance of 
effect constitute the genuine beauty of 
garden or rural scenery. Various lan- 
guages would furnish me with numer- 
ous illustrative references, and de- 
monstrate that there was little no- 
velty in Walpole’s recommendation. 
Thus, the poet Delille compliments 
the architect, Morel, for proving by the 
very moderate intermixture of art, that 
“‘nature when unadorned is adorned 
the most.”” The passage is impressive, 
and from the poem on Gardens, (chant 
111) therefore not irrelevant. 


‘* Digne de voir, d’aimer, de sentir la nature, 
II traite sa beauté comme une vierge pure, 
Qui rougit d’étre nue, et craint les ornaments.” 


Yours, &c. J. R. 





1817, in the Parisian ‘‘ Publiciste,’ and 
** Journal Général,” displayed conside- 
rable learning and ingenuity on the sub- 
ject; but, as Lord Chesterfield remarked 
of those who should now pretend that the 
old Grecian and Virgil were indifferent 

oets, he came too late with his assumed 

i mo, Though a native of Ziwich, 


the language of Paris, where he long re- 
sided, was familiar to him, and it was he 
who furnished the second part of Grimm’s 
Correspondencewith the Northern Courts, 
purified, indeed, and necessarily so, for 
publication, by M. Lefebure de Cauchy, 
Meister’s biographer. He died at Ziirich 
in 1826. 














REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The History of Reynard the Fox, from 
the edition printed by Caxton in 1481. 
Edited byW.J.Thoms, Esq. F.S.A. 
[Percy Society.] 8vo. 

Reynard the Fox. A renowned Apologue 
of the Middle Age, reproduced in 
Rhyme. By S. Naylor, Esq. 4to. 
THESE are two very different books, 

although devoted to the same subject. 
The former is the Reynard for the 
antiquary, for the literary historian, 
for the bibliographer, and for the 
reader who desires to know not merely 
what Reynard the Fox is, but where 
it came from, and what many deep 
searchers after truth have thought, and 
said, and written touching its origin 
and history. In Mr. Thoms’s intro- 
duction we learn that this ‘‘ world- 
renowned history’ was popular in 
France and Flanders more than 600 
years ago, that it is alluded to by our 
own Richard Coeur de Lion, and can 
be traced back (if our critics under- 
stand rightly a passage in the life of 
Abbot Guibert de Nogent) to the very 
respectable antiquity of the year 1112, 
at which time it was a wide-spread 
fable. This is an age which will 
probably satisfy most of our readers ; 
but, if they will turn to Mr. Thoms’s 
introduction, they will find glimpses 
of an antiquity to which seven cen- 
turies are almost as nothing. They 
will there be told that Grimm, using 
the word ‘ Renart” as a_peep- 
hole into the past, caught glimmer- 
ings of “‘the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries,’ and did not hesitate to 
maintain that even then these fables 
were well known. (p. xxi.) All this 
is very enthusiastic and very interest- 
ing, and, what is more, may be very 
true. The story comes obviously of a 
fine old Teutonic stock, and its general 
outline, and particular incidents in it, 
are probably of an antiquity very far 
beyond that to which our critics have 
been enabled to ascend. 

The patriotism of a Belgian anti- 
quary (M. Willems) has claimed the 
story as of Flemish origin, and given 
certain places which are mentioned in 
it a local habitation in a very wild and 

Genvt. Mac. Vor. XXIII. 


unfrequented country not far from 
Ghent. All that M. Willems has ad- 
vanced may be true of the particular 
Reynard which has come down to us, 
but the fable is of a general character, 
applicable to almost all times, persons, 
and places, and we are sceptical as to 
whether circumstances which apply to 
a particular written version (even if 
that version be the only one now ex- 
tant) can be accepted as evidence of 
the first birth-place, or the particular 
parentage, ofa wide-spread traditionary 
fable. 

The earliest MSS. are in Latin, one 
in leonine verse, which Grimm pro- 
nounces to be not later than the mid- 
dle of the tenth century (Thoms, p. 
xxviii.), Jsengrimus, printed by Grimm 
from a fourteenth-century MS., and 
Reinardus Vulpes, printed by Mone 
from a later MS. of the same century. 
Mr. Thoms gives outlines with speci- 
mens and translations of all these 
poems, controverting in his way a 
theory of M. Mone, who would con- 
vert this universal history into an al- 
legorical representation of the affairs 
and quarrels of ‘‘ various well-known 
personages,” amongst whom the prin- 
cipal are Zwentibolcus and Reginarius. 
(Thoms, p. xxxvii.) All these MSS. 
are imperfect, but Mr. Thoms’s ex- 
tracts sufficiently identify them as 
parts of the one fable, which was 
rendered applicable by variations to 
the peculiar circumstances of many 
different readers. 

In the vernacular languages of Eu- 
rope, Reynard is widely traceable, but 
we must refer for the particulars to 
Mr. Thoms’s introduction. A High 
German version is found in a MS, 
fragment of the twelfth century in the 
library at Cassel; a fragment which 
was formerly part of the binding of an 
account book. (p. xlix.) The French 
version ascends to the thirteenth cen- 
tury; the Flemish, to the times of 
Willem van Utenhoren, or die Madoc, 
(for there is a great dispute as to his 
name, p. Ixi.) who lived about 1250. 
Madoc’s poem was continued by some 
nameless and ioferior writer, and the 

3D 
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racy original and the poor continua- 
tion being united by transcribers, 
became thenceforth the stock Reynard 
—the Hume and Smollett of Rey- 
nardine story. But the heaviness of 
the continuator was fatal to the ori- 
ginal, “‘ and, after the invention of 
printing, they were both, to the entire 
suppression of Madoc’s fame and 
name, reduced into prose, and the 
story on its appearance in this form 
was received with such universal fa- 
vour, that in a short time the older 
poems from which it was derived 
were entirely forgotten.” (Thoms, p. 
lxiii.) This prose translation was first 
published at Gouda in 1470, and was 
the work of which, on the 6th June 
1481, Caxton finished a translation 
‘into his rude and simple English, at 
the Abbey of Westminster.”” Caxton’s 
version was printed by himself, and 
afterwards by Pynson, and a third, 
fourth, and fifth times (with many 
alterations) in 1550, 1650, and 1667. 
It is now, for a sixth time, reprinted 
from Caxton’s first edition, in Mr. 
Thoms’s work before us. 

Mr. Thoms shews that the Rey- 
nardine story was known in England 
before Caxton’s time, and gives us 
bibliographical notices of the several 
continuations and poetical versions 
which have from time to time made 
their appearance amongst us. There 
were none of them of any merit, 
and Reynard consequently became in 
this country a mere study for anti- 
quaries and lovers of the curiosities of 
literature. It ceased to exercise any 
influence upon the popular mind, 
or to form a living part of the learning 
of the people. Mr. Douce, indeed, 
read it regularly every Christmas time 
to his wife (Thoms, p. Ixxix.) ; but in 
this, as in many other things, Mr. 
Douce was an exception. 

In Germany the fate of Reynard 
has been very different. There a 
general acquaintance with the main 
incidents of the story has never been 
lost, and for many centuries the 
fox of the apologue has been the 
popular type of worldly selfishness 
and successful craft. A Low German 
translation made by Heinrich von 
Alkmar in 1498, has been the great 
means of keeping alive this knowledge 
of Reynard’s history. Mr. Thoms 
speaks slightingly of the book, but 
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admits its influence, and says that 
*‘ most popular it assuredly bas been, 
as is shown not only by the innu- 
merable editions of it which have from 
time to time appeared, but also from 
the various translations which it has 
undergone.” (Thoms, p. lxv.) Mr. 
Naylor differs from Mr. Thoms in his 
estimate of the value of von Alkmar, 
and certainly his popularity is strong 
testimony in his favour. Of the many 
translations from him, the first into 
High German was made by ‘‘ Michael 
Beuther, the friend and pupil of Luther 
and Melancthon,” and was published 
in 1545. Ten editions of Beuther’s 
book succeeded one another at long 
intervals, and then, the language 
having probably become somewhat 
obsolete, another translation appeared 
in 1650, which ran its similar round 
of editions, and after the lapse of 
another hundred years was succeeded 
by Gottsched’s translation, published 
at Leipsic and at Amsterdam in 1752. 

Gottsched had kept the field for 
about 40 years, when ‘‘‘Are you 
aware,’ said Herder to Goethe, ‘ that 
we have an epic poem in German as 
wise and as original as the Odyssey— 
Reynard the Fox? Goethe confessed 
that, having only heard of the book as 
modernized by Gottsched, he had not 
thought it worthy of any particular 
notice. The book was produced : 
Goethe carried it away with him, and 
almost immediately began his work.” 
(Naylor, p. 5.) That work was a 
versification ‘‘ of the old poem shortly 
afterwards published, and now re- 
cognised as the standard classical 
edition throughout Germany.” (Nay- 
lor, p. 6.) 

But Goethe did more than versify 
the book himself; he recommended 
the earlier edition to the attention of 
Mr. Naylor, and although for some 
time the advice was unheeded, chance 
threw Heinrich von Alkmar in Mr. 
Naylor’s way, the advice of the il- 
lustrious German recurred to his mind, 
and ‘‘hovering, as Goethe said of 
his own work, between translation and 
paraphrase,” (Naylor, p. 6,) he has 
composed the poetical English version 
which is the second book named at 
the head of this article. 

The facts we have stated will have 
convinced our readers of the accuracy 
of our assertion, that these are indeed 
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two very different books. The one, 
Caxton’s English prose, quaint and 
curious, full of odd words, which Mr. 
Thoms has explained or considered 
in his notes, and with good store of 
pleasant pictures of society and man- 
ners, men and women, priests and 
people, governors and subjects, gentle 
and simple, as they lived, and laughed, 
and tricked, and were cheated, in the 
middle age. This is Mr. Thoms’s 
book, and of its kind a very pleasant and 
valuable book itis. Mr. Naylor’s ver- 
sion is ‘‘quite another thing.”” Beau- 
tifully printed, and beautifully bound, 
glittering in red letters and blue, 
scarlet and ultra-marine, with initials 
which look as if they had been in- 
serted by some limner of old time, 
and the leaves bronzed after a new 
fashion, the book does not appeal to 
your notice but demands it. Printer, 
paper-maker, binder, and publisher, 
have all done their parts to compel 
people to look and buy, (or borrow,) 
and read, and we have no doubt they 
will be successful. They have been 
so with us, and, having borrowed and 
read, we will tell our readers the 
result. 

Mr. Naylor’s version is in Hudi- 
brastic lines, with the occasional ir- 
regularities and odd rhymes which dis- 
tinguish Butler’s extraordinary poem. 
The language and phraseology are not 
merely modern English, they are the 
real English of the people, an English 
which does not confine itself to the 
drawing-room, but picks up a racy 
phrase or a quaint expression in the 
shop, or the back parlour, or the play- 
ground, or wherever itself it may be 
met with, and is very far from dis- 
daining the aid of Shakspere or any 
body else who wrote for the people, 
and understood what would please 
them. We will give a couple of spe- 
cimens of what we mean, selected 
almost hap-hazard. 

**Quoth Malkin, ‘Is it quite safe, nunky? 
Because I do feel somewhat funky ! 

I never like to trust a priest !’ 

Quoth Reynard then—‘ Now what a beast 
Were I, to lead a timid man 

In danger’s way; There ’s none who can 
Say this of me! If you’re afraid, 

Let us go back at once, my blade! 

My wife, at home, will warm us up 

Some broth of well-picked bones for sup ; 
There ’s lots of welcome in my house, 
But, candidly, there’s not one mouse!" 


Review.— Reynard the Fox. 
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The following is a simpler picture, 
and of more domestic interest. 


‘* Dame Greedall’s dwelling seeks the Fox ; 
Arrived before the gate, he knocks, 

The door is opened, but the dame 

Is not at home: ’tis all the same : 

His compliments he begs, and ‘ might 
The children gratify his sight ? 

‘ Oh, certainly!’ and down they come 
With trumpet tin and penny drum, 

Their frills and pinafores awry, 

And redolent of nursery : 

He chucks them underneath the chin, 
Styles them his ‘ godsons’ with a grin : 
He dandles them, and calls them ‘ pets,’ 
And hears them all their alphabets ; 

Plays romps with each, till, out of breath. 
And of the urchins sick to death, 

His brain-pan split with so much jabber, 
Nigh choked with gingerbread and slabber, 
He wishes them all dead and buried 

Or e’er he’d been by brats so worried ! 
So, kissing all his ‘ little wards,’ 

He leaves ‘ mama’ his ‘ best regards :’ 
Then to a roost, hard by, repairs, 

To take some stray fowl unawares.” 


In language bearing the same home 
mint-mark as this, language varied of 
course according to characters and cir- 
cumstances, these old adventures are 
made applicable to the present times, 
and to the moral teaching of a gene- 
ration in which 


‘* The Reynards are, proverbially, 

A numerous scattered family. 

Search where you will throughout the map 
Of Christendom, its vigorous sap 

Hath rooted, and the branches shoot 
Leaves evergreen and clustering fruit : 

All, more or less, in some degree, 

Take after the old parent tree : 

The heralds make a fuss and clatter 

About the quarterings—no matter.” 


The Reynardine picture of the world 
is a melancholy but atrue one. The 
impudent and clever craft which is 
successful in Reynard still bears the 
bell in our generation, as it has done 
‘time whereof,”’ the lawyers say, “‘ the 
memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary.” ‘‘Is it,” reads Caxton, 
‘‘in the pope’s court, the emperor’s, 
the king’s, duke’s, or any other lord’s, 
wheresoever it be, each man laboureth 
to put other out from his worship, 
office and power, for to make himself 
to climb high with lies, with flattering, 
with simony, with money, or with 
strength and force. There is no thing 
beloved nor known in the court now- 
a-days but money; the money is 
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better beloved than God, for men do 
much more therefore.” They who 
love to see these evils played with, 
brought before us, as the blinded 
Sampson, to make us sport, should 
read this famous apologue. In Mr. 
Naylor’s version of it they will find 
the diseases of humanity treated in 
the true spirit of the original work, 
sportively, with a dry humour which 
covers but does not conceal them, and 
with every now and then a sly hit at 
the follies of our day, which makes 
the reader laugh even in the midst of 
his bitterness. 

Our former extracts have been speci- 
mens of Mr. Naylor’s language, we 
will now give a few lines which ex- 
hibit his power of narration. 


‘¢ When Reynard thus perceived the sport 

His tales afforded to the court, 

And. how they riveted attention, 

There seemed no end of his invention,— 

He told them stories short and long ; 

They seemed like cantos to a song, 

Each of the other quite suggestive, 

Converting gloomy thoughts to festive. 

As how the stork was once provoked 

By Isengrim when well nigh choked 

With some great bone: for Long-bill he 

Sent off, to come immediately. 

The Doctor to his roost had ta’en, 

But quickly rose and grasped his cane ; 

Slipp’d on his shoes and shovel hat, 

And sought the wolf, who moaning sat : 

He could not speak, but pointed to 

His throat. The stork, as wont to do, 

First felt his pulse, then shook his head, 

Cried ‘hem!’ and said, ‘ you must be 
bled !’ 

Whereat the wolf, in angry wise, 

Unto the Doctor’s wondering eyes 

Made plain the grievance. ‘ Is it there?’ 

Quoth Long-bill, and began to stare 

Adown his gorge. ‘ I'll have it out 

In no time!’ Then to feel about 

For spectacles he did begin, 

And asked, ‘ Who could have put it in?’ 

The wolf could make no answer, so 

The stork had nothing more to do 

Than operate ; tho’ much it went 

Against his inclinations bent, 

To pretermit what forms prescribe, 

Like all th’ apothecary tribe !— 

With bill for forceps leisurely, 

The sticking bone he then did free ; 

And held his hand out for a fee. 

Quoth Isengrim, ‘ No fee is due! 

The luckiest leech alive are you ! 

Within my jaws your sconce hath lain— 

Yet see! thou hast it whole again!” 


In this way the incidents of this 
* story for the people ”’ are introduced 
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to us with much cleverness and point, 
and, in a cheaper edition, old Reynard 
might we think become popular. The 
present book is too costly to do more 
than introduce the work with some 
eclat, and that not to the class of 
readers who will the most appreciate 
its peculiarities. To our taste there 
is a little too much of the vulgar 
tongue in some parts of it, especially 
in the description of the fight in “ Fytte 

x.” The slang of the prize-ring is as 

simply and absolutely disgusting as the 

practice with which it is connected ; 
and, with our good will, no phrase 
derived from that arena should stand 
in the second edition of such an in- 
teresting volume. Let Mr. Naylor 
think of this. 

The Collegian’s Guide; or, Recollec- 
tions of College Days. By the Rev. 
RREKK oss 99. M.A. ameuane Coi- 
lege, Oxford. 

IT is somewhat strange that the au- 
thor of this most useful and interest- 
ing work should have found that so 
obvious and so necessary a subject for 
a popular work as a general view of 
academic life, education, and influences 
was an open subject as late as the 
present day; yet up to the date of this 
publication we may truly say that there 
was nothing of the kind. “College 
Life’’ has hitherto borne a similar 
meaning to ‘‘ Life in London.” Just 
as if so long as a man was engaged in 
rioting and drunkenness, chambering and 
wantonness, so long he might be said to 
live, but the first dawn of taste, refine- 
ment, humanity, or reason were the 
death (instead of the birth) of all that 
is desirable for a rational creature. 

Of a late publication called ‘‘ Col- 
lege Life,” it was truly remarked that 
in scenes of drunkenness only did the 
author seem really at home, and that 
he was never himself but when he was 
drunk. On the contrary, the Colle- 
gian’s Guide contains such a picture 
of our universities as shows forth 
every thing, good as well as bad, in 
true and fair proportion. Its object is 
to paint Oxford and Cambridge as 
they are. 

** To vindicate these time-honoured in- 
stitutions from the aspersions of those who 
only decry what they have not the soul to 
appreciate—to prepare the minds of youth 
in such a way that on entering college they 
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may seek the society of those emulous in 
things of good report, and not mistake the 
example of a few shameless schoolboys for 
the deliberate sanction of the true repre- 
sentatives of academical feelings—to lay 
open the system of Oxford education, 
tracing not only its more evident advan- 
tages, but also its secret yet salutary in- 
fluences—to animate collegians with a lau- 
dable desire to avail themselves of so great 
opportunities, and to point out to them- 
selves and their friends the danger of debts 
and other evils.’’ 

This volume addresses itself to three 
different classes of persons ; though it 
is written in so easy and conversa- 
tional a style that the formality of 
divisions and sub-divisions is kept out 
of sight. 

It addresses itself, first, to collegians, 
secondly, to their parents, and, thirdly, 
to the public; bearing the threefold 
character of instruction, advice, and 
entertainment. Considered as a work 
of instruction and information to fresh- 
men, as a wholesome initiation into the 
purer walks of college life, it is the very 
book which a parent would desire to 
put into his son’s hands at matricula- 
tion. At the same time the writer en- 
ters into the light-hearted frolics as well 
as the more honourable emulations of 
days gone by. ‘‘ He too remembered 
that he once was young ;”’ but he states 
them as they are, and marks their due 
bounds and limits. He writes like a 
young man; though at the same time 
like one of experience. If we might 
guess, or rather, if we might have 
guessed, (for we have a clue to the 
author,) we should have said, that 
he had paid a little for his experience, 
yet had his money’s worth at last. 
Accordingly, there is a most winning 
and persuasive sympathy in all the 
advice he offers. It reminds us of 
some of the elder brothers of our old 
fellow-coilegiates, of whom we remem- 
ber that when they used to return to 
college to take their M.A. degree, they 
had abundance of advice to give to 
the undergraduates, and from the 
suitableness of their character and late 
experience found ready listeners. 

Every particular relating to rooms, 
college housekeeping, etiquette, visit- 
ing parties, habits of college society 
generally, lectures, tutors public and 
private, examinations, feofmen, class- 
men, and pluckmen ; all these points 
of useful knowledge are conveyed not 
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in a dry didactic way, but thrown 
with much graphic power and striking 
interest into a series of tales; such as 
**Reading for the Schools ’”’—* The 
Character of the true Academical 
Student ”’—* A Tale of Rustication ;” 
exemplifying all the checks which 
proctors and tutors have upon gowns- 
men ; and, above all, ‘‘ Confessions of 
a Ruined Collegian; or, the Debtor’s 
Progress, in three Stages ;”? a most 
stirring and natural story. 

Indeed, to say the scenes are natural, 
is like saying that a photographic mi- 
niature is a likeness. The author 
pledges himself to his publishers, 
Messrs. Longman and Co., to write 
nothing which is not substantially 
true ; and every scene bears the stamp 
and impress of truth. The usual 
fault of advisers is that they frown all 
iniquity, not only into the shade, to 
form a bolder relief for virtue, but 
positively out of sight; the consequence 
is ‘* incredulus odi.” It is not like 
human nature. ‘‘ I do not believe it, 
and hate such stuff.”” And, as Aristotle 
says, when the hollow part is thrown 
to the ground it drags down the sub- 
stantial with it. This writer, how- 
ever, draws all in proportion; laughs 
as much as the joke deserves, and, 
without denying the excesses of some, 
shows that they belong only to a small 
minority. Still what gives a great 
charm and value to the advice is, that 
there is no mistaking that it proceeds 
from one who entertains a most high 
and exalted opinion of the blessings of 
a university, and who writes with the 
more zest and power in proportion as 
he touches on things of good report. 
When he speaks of the “ secret yet 
salutary influences of academic days— 
when he alludes to the quadrangle of 
Wolsey, the cloisters of Laud, the 
rooms of Johnson, and the walk of 
Addison—of these associations of by- 
gone days, which touch a chord within 
the breast inspiring reverence for the 
past, humility at the present, and a 
generous interest in the future;” on 
these topics the author positively 
luxuriates with delight. 

The advice to parents respects choice 
of colleges, tutors, and debts. The 
information is just such as every pa- 
rent requires before he puts his son to 
college, and such as he cannot acquire 
from any other source. 
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The author’s style is terse, lively, 
and unaffected. What is true to life, 
and regards matters on which all edu- 
cated persons are inquisitive, must 
please. 

The Book of Symbols; or, a Series of 
Essays illustrative and explanatory 
of Ancient Moral Precepts. 

IN this volume seventy-four of the 
Pythagorean Precepts, which separately 
head each chapter, are explained, and 
their symbolical meaning unfolded. 
The collection is adopted from Dacier, 
and the author says, that in most 
cases he has followed his interpre- 
tation. These symbolical sayings 
are in themselves very curious in- 
deed, especially considering their an- 
tiquity, and they are full of deep pru- 
dential wisdom. It would not be an 
unprofitable task to illustrate them 
entirely from the sacred writings, as 
the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, &c. and 
thus to bring under one head the re- 
sults of sacred and profane wisdom. 

As to the sixty-ninth Symbol, “‘ Pal- 
mam ne plantato”— Plant not the 
palm-tree—we think the meaning is, 
that when the palm grows and 
flourishes in abundance, the inha- 
bitants could, without labour, live upon 
its fruit: it would therefore lead to 
indolence and its fatal consequences ; 
also forgetfulness of agriculture, and 
its labours; and to the ultimate im- 
poverishment of the country, and de- 
terioration of the character of the in- 
habitants. 

As to the famous Enigma (Symbol 
xxxix), that ‘‘ Fabis abstineto !””—ab- 
stain from beans !—we gave in our re- 
view of Mr. Wilkinson’s Thebes what 
we believe to be the most probable solu- 
tion, and we see that the author has 
adopted the same explanation from Dr. 
Pritchard, but in what book he does not 
say; but probably his Egyptian My- 
thology. It is this—‘‘In the nym- 
phza nelumbo, which shews its flowers 
above the surface of the water, the 
Egyptians found an allusion to the 
sun rising from the bottom of the 
ocean; and it is on the bean of this 
plant that the infant Harpocrates is 
represented as reposing. ‘The fruit of 
the plant is the Cyamus, or Egyptian 
bean, so celebrated by Herodotus. In 
this passage,’ says the author, ‘‘ we 
have found at length an explanation of 
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that mysterious passage in Pausanias, 

for the temple to which he alludes 

was sacred to the Sun, and the Cya- 
mus or bean, being typical of the sun, 
had no relation to the worship of 

Ceres. We may observe that it was 

not the common bean from which 

Pythagoras desired his disciples to 

abstain, but the mystical fruit of 

the nymphea nelumbo, or sacred plant 
of Egypt.”” Now in 1795, before Dr. 

Pritchard’s work was published, the 

Abbé Correa wrote to Sir James Smith 

of Norwich, ‘‘I wish to ascertain if 

the bean of the Mareotis and Tritonia 

Palus—to eat which was a sin to the 

Egyptians, they being under the in- 

fluence of Triton, a cruel deity, were 

the seeds of the Nelumbo?’’ If, then, 
this is the plant alluded to in the Py- 
thagorean precept, to the Abbé Correa 
alone is the honour due of having dis- 
covered it. See further discussion 
on the subject in Sir J. Smith’s Cor- 
respondence, vol. ii. p. 224, 232, and 
the letters of Mr. F. Sayers of Nor- 
wich, who seenis to dissent from it, and 
thinks the Nelumbo was introduced 
into Egypt in the time of Alexander. 

It does not exist there now; but it 

may be seen in the Botanical Garden 

at Kew, and at the Duke of Northum- 
berland’s at Syon. 

The Pictorial Pocket Guide to Ripon 
and Harrogate; with Topographical 
Observations on Studley Royal, Brim- 
ham Rocks, Hackfall, and the Mo- 
nastic Remains of Fountains and 
Bolton. By John Richard Walbran. 
12mo. pp. 106. 

IT is so seldom that Guides, and 
more especially Guides to what are 
called Watering-places, or places of 
popular resort, are any thing more 
than puff-paste, the congregated 
eulogy of a set of caterers for the 
recreation of the invalid or the idle, 
garnished with the most superficial 
assertions of combined ignorance and 
self-conceit, that it is a particular 
gratification to meet with a book of 
the kind really founded upon sober 
historical research, and composed with 
competent judgment. The work be- 
fore us possesses these merits in an 
extraordinary degree; more so, in- 
deed, than it would be reasonable in 
all cases to expect; for it is but justice 
to a laborious and erudite author that 
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he should be allowed to deposit his 
treasures in a cabinet worthy of their 
cost, in the same way that a valuable 
picture should be handsomely framed, 
and a precious jewel richly set. We 
cordially hope Mr. Walbran will not 
be disappointed of that satisfaction. 
In the present case, he has favoured 
the public in the first instance with an 
epitome of his labours, which will be 
developed more fully in his proposed 
** History of the Wapentake of Claro, 
and Liberty of Ripon.” 

The Harrogate Guides have always 
been respectable. This may be placed 
to the credit of Hargrove, a bookseller 
in the neighbouring town of Knares- 
borough, whose first impression of the 
History of Knaresborough and Har- 
rogate was published we believe in 
1782, and was repeated in many 
editions. The present little book, 
however, is greatly in advance of all 
its predecessors. It possesses, in fact, 
the advantages of a careful abridge- 
ment as contrasted with a superficial 
sketch. 

With respect to the erection of the 
Minster of Ripon, Mr. ee has 

t has 


made an interesting discovery. 
generally been attributed to Arch- 
bishop Thurstan, who presided over 
the see of York from 1114 to 1139. 


‘‘This noble work I have, however, 
had the pleasure to discover, is another of 
the many benefits which the see of York 
derived from the pontificate of the wealthy 
and talented Roger, who held it from 
1154 to 1181. The chroniclers have re- 
corded comparatively nothing of one 
whose generosity and piety in raising the 
ancient choir of York cathedral and the 
adjacent Collegiate Chapel of St. Se- 
pulchre will now be dignified, at the 
distance of nearly seven centuries, by the 
edification of another most important 
work. It was fortunate, therefore, that 
in this instance he had evaded their 
neglect ; and, in a record which he caused 
to be prepared, has himself notified,— 
‘quod dedimus operi beati Wilfridi de 
Ripon ad edificandam basilicam ipsius, 
quam de novo inchoavimus, mille libras 
veteris monet.’ With this treasure a 
noble pile was begun, as is still evident 
in those members of it which remain in 
the transepts and north-west portions of 
the choir.” 


The nave was rebuilt, and, as Leland 
says, ‘‘ made of a great widenesse,” 
at the beginning of the sixteenth 
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century. The last repair made about 
fifteen years ago, under the architec- 
tural advice of Mr. Blore, incurred an 
expense of 3000/.; and the future 
maintenance of the fabric is provided 
by the act which has constituted Ripon 
a cathedral church. Mr. Walbran’s 
descriptive survey of the structure is 
minute and interesting. 

The same may be said of his de- 
scription of the ruins of Fountains, 
including notices of various sepulchrai 
and other relics which have been re- 
stored to light there. 

On the remaining topics mentioned 
in the title page, his information is 
equally precise and satisfactory, though 
hisdictionoccasionally exhibits perhaps 
an excess of ornament. 

Dissent, its Character, Causes, Reasons, 
and the way to effect its extension, 


THIS book, though anonymous, is 
by Mr. Weaver. It is intended to 
give the history of dissent, and to 
enumerate the causes of its rise and 
continuance. It contains a sufficiently 
full account of the historical part of 
the subject; and for the other part we 
will give them in the author’s own 
words, (p. 110.) 


‘* Now to bring the argument to a close. 
Here is the animus of the Church of 
England unscriptural—the headship and 
legislation are unscriptural — the dis- 
cipline is unscriptural—the service-book 
is in four important and leading points 
unscriptural—the ministry is unscriptural— 
its assumed authority to decree rites and 
ceremonies is unscriptural—its exclusive 
spirit is unscriptural—and the tendency 
and ends of the points dissented from are 
unscriptural, being delusive and dangerous 
to souls ; and these are the reasons of our 
dissent. Let the reader therefore judge 
whether we are not justified in such dis- 
sent, especially if, to close the whole, we 
add that to renounce our dissent or become 
members of the Church of England, or at 
least ministers of it, we must declare our 
assent and consent to all and every thing 
prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer 
and administration of the Sacraments and 
other rights and ceremonies of the church. 
Wemust swear true and canonical obedience 
to the bishop; we must subscribe to the 
one hundred and forty-one canons of the 
Church of England ; we must scrupulously 
keep her fasts and festivals; we must 
assent and consent to the former manner 
of confirmatory bishops, priests, and 
deacons, as containing nothing contrary to 
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the word of God; we must acknowledge 
the king or queen as supreme head of the 
church ; and must submit to parliamentary 
laws ;—all these things we must do in order 
to have communion, as ministers, with the 
Church of England, and to participate in 
her benefits. And can we thus violate our 
consciences, and so surrender thus our 
souls to men; and, what is the most im- 
portant consideration of all, be unfaithful 
to our one master, Christ, and obey God 
rather than man—no, we dare not do so, 
we must dissent, and not only.dissent, but 
enter our protest against such an une 
christian and injurious system,” §c. 

In this last clause is the point and 
force of the whole argument con- 
centrated ; for thus the constant, the 
violent, and the virulent attacks made 
on the established church, are de- 
fended. Her doctrines are unchristian, 
we cannot endure them; but also her 
property and possessions are large and 
influential; we cannot endure that 
either ; “‘ for, (v. p. 71,) this (power) 
has been very much increased of late 
years by the inclosure of waste lands, 
by the duties on foreign grain, and by 
the advancing state of society, in con- 
sequence of which the value of be- 
nefices has been augmented, and 
worldly gratification promoted ;” and 
no doubt it was with a godly view of 
purifying and amending the gorged 
andapoplectic church thatthe ministers 
of dissent met at Manchester to pour 
forth their united prayers against the 
wickedness of the corn laws, and to 
persuade the multitude that these cruel 
laws were opposed to the designs of 
God and the spirit of his religion. 
Poems. By Frances Anne Butler, 

(late Fanny Kemble.) Reprint from 

the American Edition. 

WE should not bestow unmerited 
praise in this volume were we to say 
that it contained some poems of very 
superior merit, and almost all of 
elegance, correctness, and sweetness 
of poetic diction. We never wish to 
intrude on the privacy of personal 
feeling, or to inquire too accurately 
into the meaning of expressions which 
drop from the writer’s pen relating 
to himself; but in these pages the 
sorrows and mental suffering are so 
openly and forcibly told that they can- 
not escape even casual observation, 
and indeed pervade the spirit of the 
whole, We must lament that they 
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exist at all, and, existing, that they are 
drawn out of their concealment, and 
expressed in language of such me- 
lancholy beauty. Such subjects ne- 
cessarily engage the reader’s attention, 
because they awaken curiosity, and 
excite sympathy, and are connected 
with very natural and close associa- 
tions ; but, independently of these at- 
tractions, the poetry will sustain itself 
by its inherent qualities ; by the marks 
of poctic talent and power, the vivida 
vis ingenii, and by a taste formed on 
the best and most correct models of 
composition. As regards the workman- 
ship, they are very superior to most 
modern productions ; and indeed there 
is little to observe on that head by 
way of critical censure, and, if we 
should say that the sonnets are not 
cast in their regular form and after 
prescribed models, it will only be 
saying that the author has taken the 
same advantages to escape the difficulty 
of this species of composition that 
others have, and which may be well 
allied to a language so inflexible as 
ours is compared to the Italian. We 
shall now extract a few of those that 
pleased us; and yet we leave behind 
a great number not at allinferior, and 
which have given way only to the 
absolute necessity of a very small se- 
lection. 
SONNET. 

1 would I knew the lady of thy heart! 
She, whom thou lov’st perchanceas I lov’d thee, 
She unto whom thy thoughts and wishes flee ; 

Those thoughts in which alas I bear no part. 
Oh! I have sate and sighed, thinking how fair, 

How passing beautiful, thy love must be ; 
Of mind how high, of modesty how rare ; 

And then I’ve wept,—lI’ve wept in agony. 
Oh! that I might but once behold those eyes, 

That to thy enamour’d gaze alone seem fair ; 
Once hear that voice whose music still replies 

To the fond vows thy passionate accents 

swear ; 

Oh !that I might but know the truth and die, 
Nor live in this long dream of misery, 


SONNET. 


Whene’er I recollect the happy time 

When you and I held converse dear together, 

There come a thousand thoughts of sunny 
weather, ‘i 

Of early blossoms, and the year’s fresh prime ; 

Your memory lives for ever in my mind, 

With all the fragrant beauties of the spring, . 

With odorous lime and silver hawthorn twin’d ; 

And many a noonday woodland wandering : 

There’s not a thought of you but brings along 

Some sunny dream of river, field, or sky ; 
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xTis wafted on the blackbird’s sunset song, 
Or some wild snatch of ancient melody. 
And as I date it still, our love arose 

*Twixt the last violet and the earliest rose. 


To 


Oh! turn those eyes away from me, 
Though sweet, yet fearful are their rays ; 
And though they beam so tenderly, 
I feel I tremble ’neath their gaze. 


Oh! turn those eyes away, for, though 
To meet their glance I may not dare, 

I know their light is on my brow, 
By the warm blood that mantles there. 


SONG. 


Yet once again, but once, before we sever, 
Fill me one brimming cup, it is the last ; 
And let these lips, now parting and for ever, 
Breathe o’er this pledge—the memory of the 
past. 


Joy’s fleeting sun is set; and no to-morrow 
Smiles on the gloomy paths we tread so fast, 
Yet in the bitter cup o’erfill’d with sorrow 
Lives one sweet drop—the memory of the 
past. ; 
But one more look from those dear eyes now 
shining (their last ; 
Through their warm tears, their loveliest and 
But one more strain of hands in friendship 
twining, 
Now farewell all—save memory of the past. 


LINES WRITTEN IN LONDON. 


Struggle not with thy life—the heavy doom 
Resist not—it will bend thee like a slave ; 
Strive not, thou shalt not conquer ; to thy tomb 
‘Thou shalt go. crush’d, and ground, tho’ 
ne’er so brave. 
Complain not of thy life—for what art thou 
More than thy fellows, that thou should’st 
not weep ? [brow ; 
Brave thoughts still lodge beneath a furrowed 
And the way wearied have the sweetest sleep. 
Marvel not at thy life—patience shall see 
The perfect work of wisdom to be given : 
Hold fast thy soul thro’ this high mystery, 
And it shall lead thee to the gates of 
Heaven, 


FRAGMENT. 


It was the harvest time, the broad bright moon 

Was at her full, and shone upon the fields, 

When we had toil’d the live-long day to pile 

In golden sheaves the earth’s abundant 
treasure. 

The harvest task had given place to song 

And merry dance; and these in turn were 
chas’d 

By legend strange and wild, unearthly tales 

Of elves and gnomes, and fairy sprites that 
haunt (day, 

The woods and caves ; where they do sleep all 

And then come forth i’ the witching hour of 
night, {sward. 

To dance by moonlight on the green thick 

The speaker was an ancient villager, 

In whom his oft-told tale awoke no fears, 

Such as he fill’d his gaping listeners with, 

Gent. Maa, Vou. XXIII. 
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Nor ever were there breaks in his discourse, 

Save when, with grey eyes lifted to the moon, 

He conjured from the past strange instances 

Of kidnapp’dinfants,from their cradles snatch’d 

And chang’d for elvish sprites ; of blights and 
Dlains 

Sent upon cattle by the vengeful fairies. 

Of blasted crops, maim’d limbs, and unsound 
minds ; 

All plagues inflicted by these anger’d sprites. 

Then would he pause and wash his story down 

With long-drawn draughts of amber ale ; while 
all {tree, 

The rest came crowding under the wide oak 

Piling the corn sheaves closer round the ring, 

Whispering and shaking, laughing too, with 
fear ; 

And even if an acorn tumbled from the boughs, 

Or grasshopper from out the stubble chirrup’d, 

Blessing themselves from Robin Goodfellow. 


A LAMENT FOR THE WISSAHICCON, 
The water-fall is calling me, 
With its merry gleesome flow, 
And the green boughs are beck’ning me 
To where the wild flowers grow. 


I may not go, I may not go, 
To where the sunny waters flow ; 
To where the wild wood-flowers blow ; 
I must stay here 
In prison drear. 
Oh! heavy life, wear on, wear on, 
Would God that thou wert done ! 


The busy mill-wheel round and round 
Goes turning, with its restless sound, 
And o’er the dam the waters flow 
Into the foaming stream below. 
And deep and dark away they glide 
To meet the broad bright river side. 
And all the way 
They murmuring say, 
Oh child, why art thou far away ? 
Come back into the sun and stray 
Upon our mossy side. 


I may not go, I may not go, 
To where the gold-green waters run, 
All shining in the summer sun, 
And leap from off the dam below 
Into a whirl of boiling snow, 
Laughing and shouting as they go ; 
I must stay here 
In prison drear. 
Oh! heavy life, wear on, wear on, 
Would God that thou wert done ! 


The soft spring wind goes passing by 
Into the forests wide and cool ; 

The clouds go trooping thro’ the sky 
To look down on some glossy pool ; 
The sunshine makes the world rejoice, 

And all of them with gentle voice 
Call me away 
With them to stay 
The blessed live-long summer day. 
I may not go, I may not go, 
Where the sweet-breathing spring winds blow ; 
Nor where the silver clouds go by 
Across the holy ss sky ; 
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Nor where the sunshine warm and bright 
Comes down like a still shower of light ; 
I must stay here 
In prison drear. 
Ah! heavy life, wear on, wear on, 
Would God that thou wert done ! 
Ah! that I were a thing with wings! 
A bird that ina May-hedge sings ; 
A lonely heather bell that swings 
Upon some wild hill side ; 
Or even a silly senseless stone, 
With dark green starry moss o’ergrown, 
Round which the waters glide. 


Practical Geology and Ancient Archi- 
tecture of Ireland. By George Wil- 
kinson, Architect. 8vo. pp. 348, with 
Tables. 


THAT an architect should not 
pursue the study of geology must be 
a matter of surprise, and we cannot 
believe any one imbued with a love of 
his profession, and that desire for 
posthumous fame which has ever been 
the guiding star of the real artist, 
would remain ignorant of the practical 
part at least of that important branch 
of science; yet this author considers 
that the architect ‘‘is generally most 
neglectful of such a study, and con- 
tents himself with the possession of 
information with regard to the mer- 
chantable prices and qualities of the 
different stones which he finds in the 
stonecutter’s yard, or which he sees 
others in the habit of using,” and 
truly does he conclude, “that it is not 
surprising if with equal ignorance he 
perpetuates what is bad, or practises 
by accident what is good.” 

Mr. Wilkinson has dedicated the 
volume to two important subjects, 
first, the Geology of Ireland, and, 
secondly, the Ancient Architecture of 
the country. The sister-island it is 
well known possesses limestones of 
great value for building purposes, both 
constructive and ornamental, besides 
good sandstone and slates in great 
abundance. The value of these ma- 
terials he has succinctly exhibited in 
a series of notices and tables arranged 
topographically, in which he shews 
the locality, the kind of stone, the 
distances, and observations on its 
nature and quality, as well as an ap- 
pendix of tables containing the results 
of experiments on various building 
stones, made with the view of testing 
their strength and solidity. Although 
this branch of the work constitutes 


the larger portion of the volume, we 
purpose to dismiss it with this sum- 
mary notice, as the nature of the work 
will not admit of extracts, and the 
view of the geology of Ireland which 
it has been the object of Mr. Wilkin- 
son to exhibit must be taken as an 
entire design, of the value of which 
no adequate idea can be conveyed by 
any detached portions. 

The ancient architecture of the 
country has furnished a wide field for 
speculation, and very many writers 
have allowed their fancy to lead them 
into the field of romance, instead of 
pursuing their investigation by the 
more humble guidance of plain com- 
mon sense. Mr. Wilkinson has taken 
a more rational view of the question, 
and on that account we look for a 
nearer approach to truth in his con- 
clusions than in those of other writers, 
who, claiming for the architectural 
remains of Ireland an antiquity most 
remote, have outstripped the bounds 
of legitimate history, and, in lieu of 
attending to visible evidence, have lost 
themselves in vague conjectures, and 
flattered themselves into the belief 
they were facts. 

‘* The early architecture of Ireland, 
prior to the ordinary structures in the 
Norman and pointed styles of archi- 
tecture,” observes Mr. Wilkinson, 
**is doubtless that of the cromlechs, 
the monolithal structures, circular en- 
closures, and sepulchral monuments, 
and the round towers.” The last of 
these structures seem to have been 
ably investigated by the author with 
the eye of an architect and with a 
judgment unfettered by any theory. 
We shall, therefore, but slightly notice 
the classes of structures previously 
mentioned toproceed to his conclusions 
on the age of those singular but over- 
estimated structures. The cromlechs 
and pillar stones are in no wise dif- 
ferent from those which remain in 
this country. They appear to point 
to a common origin, and the Irish ex- 
amples are only remarkable as good 
specimens of their kind. 

There is a class of structures, how- 
ever, peculiar to Ireland, or at least 
found there in a larger and more per- 
fect state than in this country, which 
are subterranean chambers with pas- 
sages of considerable extent, and these 
we particularly notice for the early 
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attempt at the formation of an arch, 
or rather the appearance of one, by 
means of flat bedded stones, prior to 
the knowledge of the construction of 
an arch by stones radiating from a 
common centre. Negw Granee is 
the most remarkable of these remains ; 
the drawings shew a most singular 
though rude kind of construction, much 
resembling the well-known Treasury 
of Atreus ; and we dwell particularly 
on this because this imperfect arch 
continued a characteristic feature of 
Irish architecture even after they had 
learned from other sources to construct 
a true arch on geometric principles; 
and further, that from the imperfect 
form alluded to, a pointed arch has 
resulted accidentally, and was in use 
long before the pointed style as 
practised subsequently to the disuse of 
the circular or Norman style was 
adopted. The masonry of some of 
the earliest ruins in Ireland resem- 
bles the kind known as Cyclopean, not 
that we wouldrefer it to an equally early 
date with the Etruscan examples, but 
we infer that this rude mode of building 
lingered in Ireland to a comparately 
recent period, and struggled as it were 
to retain its ground against the later 
scientific modes of building. 

With regard to the Round Towers, 
Mr. Wilkinson does not look to a 
more distant period for the date of 
these erections than to the era which 
produced the more ancient architec- 
tural works in this country ; he assigns 
many of them to the period when the 
style we call Norman (meaning that 
modification of Roman architecture 
which prevailed in Europe for about 
four centuries, and after the decline 
of Roman art,) was prevalent. A few 
extracts from the author’s descrip- 
tions, and particulars of these towers, 
as given by him from actual survey, 
will serve to exhibit his views of their 
antiquity. 

“Generally the towers, when perfect, 
vary in height from about 70 to 100 feet, 
some being nearly 120 ; the average height, 
however, is that between 70 and 100 feet. 
The circumference of the towers at their 
base is generally from about 50 to 60 feet, 
and their diameter at the level of the 
doorway from 8 to 9 feet internally. The 
walls are commonly 4 feet thick. The 
door is generally from 8 to 12 feet above 
the surface of the ground.” 


We extract a few of the most striking 
of the descriptive notices. 


‘* ANTRIM. Walling of rude rubble 
masonry; the stones are basalt of the 
country, apparently field stones; the 
upper stones appear to have been quarried, 
and are of common size; the interstices 
of the stones are filled with small spawls. 
The floors were supported originally from 
holes in the wall ; over the door a cross is 
cut raised 3 ft. 8 in. from the surface, and 
resembling the upper circular portion of 
the large crosses of the country.” (p. 60.) 


The doorway of this tower is lin- 
telled and rude, the cross is cut in the 
stone above the lintel, and there seems 
no reason to conclude it to be an after 
introduction. 

ARDMORE tower is of freestone, 
and preserves its conical cap, a feature 
identical with the period of all our 
Norman towers in their original state. 
** Several features in the architecture 
of this tower are in common with the 
adjoining architectural ruins.” (p. 70.) 

The walling is described to be in 
squared coursed work of reddish grey 
sandstone of the locality. From these 
two examples it will be seen that the 
materials, rubble and masonry, do not 
differ from the ancient structures of 
this country. 

CASHEL and ABERDALKEY have 
four openings at the top; in this re- 
spect they appear to agree with the 
English round towers ; such openings 
existed at Tooting, Surrey, (scanda- 
lously destroyed some years since,) at 
South Ockenden, in Essex, and in many 
if not all the other examples. 

DONOUGHMORE, The door is 
round-headed, with busts at the spring 
of the arch, as at Perranzabuloe, “and 
a crucifix with effigy cut partly on the 
keystone and partly on a large stone 
above it.” (p. 72.) 

The heads are also found at KELLS, 


‘‘ KENEITH rises from an octagon 
base; it has a well-hole in the centre, which 
a flag covered, and formed into a chamber 
below the level of the door.” (p. 74.) 


Perhaps a sepulchre ? 


‘““KILCULLEN. The doorway round- 
headed, the head formed of two stones, 
the jambs have quoin stones. This form is 
exceedingly common in windows of the 
smaller Norman churches in every county 
in England.” 

“KILDARE, The door is circular. 
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headed, with zig-zag and interlaced mould- 
ings; it may be not older than the 
Norman conquest of Ireland. TIMAHOE 
has a circular doorway, perhaps of the 
same period. The small tower at the 
Seven Churches, King’s County, has a 
doorway similar to the Norman arch of 
the adjacent chapel.” 


KILLALA. Opening angle-headed. 
The window engraved is identical with 
many of those in the ‘‘long and short” 
churches of England. 

We have extracted enough for the 
purpose of supporting the conclusion 
of Mr. Wilkinson as to the period of 
the erection of these structures, with 
which our own opinion concurs. 


‘‘ With regard to the constructive pe- 
culiarities of the round towers, the table 
given is intended to shew that they possess 
features decidedly in common with the 
architecture of the Normans, under which 
designation is embraced the architecture 
of the Lombards and Normans. In re- 
marking on the features of these round 
towers, the doorway, which is common to 
all, first demands attention. By the 
table it will be seen that the circular arch 
of the doorway is by far the most pre- 
valent; and that the masonry in some of 
the structures is of the exact character 
peculiar to Norman buildings. A more 
conclusive argument, and one that is more 
evident to the general reader, is, however, 
the elaborated execution of the masonry 
in some of the doorways, displaying some 
of the finest examples of Norman archi- 
tecture and construction, and of a cha- 
racter exactly similar to that of doors of 
later churches in the localities of these 
buildings, whose construction in the 
style of Norman architecture is not to be 
disputed.” (p. 62.) 


The author’s theory is supported by 
a comparison between a round tower 
of Ireland with Pembroke and other 
round castles of undoubted Norman 
construction. We might adduce in 
support of his hypothesis the circuiar 
staircases found in most Norman 
churches, one of which at Waltham is 
a fine specimen,and, if insulated, would 
closely resemble an Irish pillar tower, 
We need not go further into the 
subject than to refer to the round 
towers of Norfolk and other English 
counties, which appear to us to claim 
a common origin with the Irish towers ; 
the architecture appears to be identical 
with the styles here known as Saxon 
and Norman ; and, as an evidence that 


these towers may as far as regards 
those actually attached to churches 
be ecclesiastical, we need only ad- 
duce the well-known structure, St. 
Kevin’s Chapel, at Glendalough, which 
has a circular bell-tower at its gable 
end, differing in no respect from the 
pillar tower, except in regard to its 
not being an insulated edifice, and 
in point of situation agreeing with the 
position of the belfries commonly ap- 
pertaining to small Norman churches. 
The stone-roofed churches are a 
class of structures for which Ireland 
is remarkable: their age, however, does 
not admit of a question; the archi- 
tecture is decidedly Norman, and not 
at all differing from the English speci- 
mens. The covering is a well-turned 
circular arch over the entire area, 
forming a waggon-headed ceiling ; but 
the building is remarkable for a room 
in the roof between the vault and the 
outer covering, which is constructed 
with a pointed arch: the use of this 
apartment Mr. Wilkinson supposes 
was for the sake of security; its ap- 
proach was either from a window in 
the gable or an aperture in the vault. 
Mr. Wilkinson pursues the history 
of church architecture to its close; and 
it is remarkable that a striking feature 
in after structures is the elevation of 
a turret on the apex of an arch in an 
apparently inaccessible situation for 
the sake of security. One of these 
bell-towers at the Abbey of Rosserk, 
county cf Mayo, ably illustrates the 
use for which they were formed. This 
portion of the work contains many 
other peculiarities of Irish ecclesiastical 
architecture, the investigation of which 
would prove highly interesting to the 
antiquary, but which we have not 
space to extract. From the same cause 
we leave untouched the portion which 
treats of Elizabethan and domestic 
architecture. The volume will form a 
pleasing guide to the study of the ar- 
chitecture of the sister island. The 
subject has never received the atten- 
tion it deserves, but it opens a fruit 
ful field for research, which we feel 
certain will amply repay the student 
of ecclesiastical architecture for the 
time he may expend in pursuing the 
inquiry, the materials for which he 
may gather from the present work, 
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Notitia Britannia ; or, an Inquiry 
concerning the Localities, Habits, 
Condition, and progressive Civilisa- 
tion of the Aborigines of Britain ; to 
which is appended a brief retrospect 
of the result of their intercourse with 
the Romans. By Wm. D. Saull, 
F.S.A. §c. 


The subject before us has already 
engaged the pens and personal re- 
searches of Borlase, Douglas, Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, and others, yet 
there is room to draw the facts which 
they have ascertained into one com- 
prehensive view, and to add fresh par- 
ticulars in illustration of the first 
tenants of our island. 

The learned and ingenious if some- 
what imaginative antiquary Whitaker 
tells us with great appearance of truth 
that on the first settlement of the 
Romans in Britain they found in 
England and Wales upwards of one 
hundred towns or fortified inclosures, 
* planted in the centre of their woods, 
defended by the advantages of posi- 
tion, and secured by a regular ram- 
part and fosse.”* The investigation of 


It appears that similar remains are 
to be found in great number on the 
moors in this part of the country, with 





* Hist. of Manchester, vol. I. p. 6, 
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such remains forms the subject of the 
tract before us. 

Mr. Saull states that he found the 
most numerous British settlements in- 
terspersed among the moorlands and 
wolds of Yorkshire, in spots where the 
spade and plough have not yet been 
brought into operation; that their sites 
are generally foundnear running water, 
an element so indispensably necessary 
for existence. The author’s first essa 
was to visit Harewood Dale, whic 
lies on the moors to the left of the 
road from Scarborough to Whitby ; 
there, at a spot called by the country 
people the Roases (Rosest), a small 
eminence rising from a wooded valley, 
he discovered 50 or 60 small circular 
oblong depressions ‘in the earth, the 
edges of which were somewhat raised 
above the adjacent level. These he 
considered to be the remains of British 
huts. Dr. Young, the historian of 
Whitby, states that he had frequently 
found in the centre of many of these 
areas of huts ashes, charred wood, &c. 
evident indications of the fires made 
by their occupants. The annexed is a 
ground plan of these hollows. 
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some variation of arrangement, some- 





+ Either from some fanciful assimilation 
of their form to the leaves of the rose, or 
from rhés, a plain on a hill, 








898 
times accompanied with rows of stones, 
formerly placed upright, but now for 
the most part prostrate. In remains of 
a British township to be found between 
Danby and Sealing the huts are placed 
with regularity in streets or lines. 
Compare these vestiges with those 
at Merivale Bridge on Dartmoor, 
Devon, described by Mr. Kempe in 
Archeologia, vol. xx11. Upright pil- 
lars of stone are said to be constantly 
found in connection with British vil- 
lages. Might not barrows also be ex- 
pected ? 

Plate v1. of Mr. Saull’s essay re- 
presents a number of circular exca- 
vations in the chalk on the hill which 
forms the east side of Kingly Vale 
in Sussex; these hollows are accom- 
panied by hillocks, and the whole are 
considered vestiges of a British village. 
We doubt the correctness of the scale 
of this plate ; if it be taken from the 
two figures which appear in the view, 
the hillocks are at least fifty feet in 
height, measured by the proportion of 
these pigmy explorers. 

Mr. Saull seems to give no sanction 
to the opinion of our correspondent 
J. P. that British London was in 
Moorfields ; on the contrary, he finds 
it, where it might be expected, on the 
high ground about St. Paul’s. He 
descended into a deep cutting made 
for sewerage at the west end of 
Cheapside, and discovered the burnt 
wood of the hearths of British huts 
lying on the natural gravel twenty- 
two feet below the modern surface of 
the street. 

Mr. Saull speaks of flint arrow- 
heads as found in the sepulchres of 
the aborigines of our island; they 
afford, indeed, very conclusive testi- 
mony of a barbarous population. In 
interments of the aborigines the 
bodies were generally, he says, placed 
north and south, the face we suppose 
to the south. A remarkable example 
ofthis mode of burial has been noticed 
in our pages at Kyn Gadel, near 
Laugharne. 

There is, we think, no other solution 
for the remarkable circumstance that 
rats and mice are found in the barrows 
of the dead, than that those animals 
were induced by the food afforded by 
the dead corpses, or by deposits of 
corn, or other edible substances, with 
sepulchral urns, to take up their resi- 
dence in the hillocks placed over them, 
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There they bred, reared their young, 
died, and were succeeded in their 
habitations by their progeny, for 
no other reason than that a colony for 
vermin had been established—just as 
rabbits are congregated in contiguous 
burrows. 

It is stated that no iron arms or im- 
plements are found in the tumuli of 
Britain before the Conquest, its con- 
quest by the Romans; this is a point 
highly worthy of decisive proof, al- 
though we doubt that it may be capa- 
ble of being completely reduced to a 
rule. The bronze tomahawks, popu- 
larly called celts, and the beautiful 
leaf-shaped swords of bronze, which 
are so frequently discovered in the 
beds of rivers, in the bogs and mo- 
rasses of the British Islands, were 
indeed in all probability the weapons 
of the British population at an early 
period, and it may be suspected that 
both these and their coins had a classic 
origin : the leaf-shaped sword appears 
in sculptures decidedly Greek, and 
their coins simulated the forms and 
devices to be found on those of Grecian 
colonies. These are matters worthy 
of the most careful investigation, and 
they will obtain it in the progress 
of archeological science. On the sub- 
ject of the Roman pottery extant in 
Britain, nothing very important is of- 
fered by Mr. Saull, in addition to the 
papers which have within a few years 
past appeared in the Archeologia, and 
in our own numbers. Mr. Saull’s 
minute and accurate account of the 
construction of the Roman wall of 
London we have already spoken of.* 

Mr. Saull concludes his pamphlet 
with the assertion, 


‘* That science recognises none of the 
petty distinctions of sect, party, or per- 
suasion, its effects on the mind being to 
establish universal philanthrophy in our 
communications with our fellow-men, 
knowing that the higher they advance in 
intelligence the more perfect and enduring 
will be that congeniality of sentiment so 
much to be desired, and so worthy of 
their strenuous efforts for its accomplish- 
ment. If we cannot reconcile all opinions 
let us endeavour to unite all hearts.’’ 


This is the very beau ideal of a liberal 
philosophy, but we earnestly hope that 
it is not the intention of the ingenious 





* Gent, Mag. for Nov, 1844, p. 505, 
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essayist to say that the reign of the 
refinements of the goddess of reason 
will supersede the great truths for our 
direction in time, and guidance to the 
mansions of eternity, to be found in 
the Bible. If so, we will venture to 
repeat to him, with a little ampli- 
fication, the words of his literary 
friend of the old school whom he 
quotes in the preface—‘‘ We like your 
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description of British aboriginal set- 
tlements very well; but, as to your 
hilosophy, it is that of Voltaire and 

ousseau, has been tried and found 
something worse than mere specu- 
lation, Take away the certainty of 
rewards and punishments which re- 
vealed religion announces, the social 
obligations are dissolved in an over- 
whelming flood of misery and crime.” 

















Hore Liturgice: containing, 1. Li- 
turgical Discrepancy, its extent, evil, and 
remedy, in Two Letters to the Clergy 
of his Diocese. 2. Liturgical Harmony, 
its obligations, means, and security against 
error, whether Popish or Puritanical ; in 
a Charge to Candidates for Holy ;Orders. 
By Richard Mant, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Down and Connor and Dromore, 12mo.— 
The Church, of whose episcopate he forms 
so distinguished an ornament, is deeply in- 
debted to Bishop Mant, for the prompti- 
tude and zeal with which, when the occa- 
sion demands it, he is always ready to 
contribute the results of his extensive 
learning and research in her service. In 
the discussions on the subject of rubrical 
conformity so prevalent just now the 
clergy naturally look to such individuals 
as this eminent prelate for advice and 
assistance to guide them, and in the pre- 
sent instance they will certainly not be 
disappointed. In the first division of his 
work the Bishop has pointed out the 
various cases of discrepancy which exist in 
the performance of divine service. In the 
second division, he has shown the manner 
in which most of these may be obviated 
and removed. The whole work is drawn 
up with so much simplicity, clearness, 
and good sense, with so much kindness 
and candour, with such an evident desire 
to promote peace, good will, and harmony, 
without abating in the least degree either 
the integrity or authority of the ordinances 
of the Church, that it would be difficult 
to find a work more calculated to allay 
the disquiet and heat existing on the sub- 
ject of rubrical observances. 

Hawkstone ; a Tale of and for Eng- 
land in 184-. 12mo. 2 vols.—There are 
some books which, as soon as they are 
taken up, arrest the attention and fix it 
until their contents are gone through. 
This is the case with the book before us. 
It is impossible to open it at any part 
without being convinced of the talent and 
genius of the author, his singular power of 
observation, and his extensive information 
upon all subjects of a social, moral and 














religious nature. Whoever the author may 
be, and we do not know his name, it is 
very certain that he is a true patriot, a 
scund churchman, and a sincere and 
humble Christian. To class this book 
as a work of fiction, would be doing it 
an act of injustice, as it possesses far su- 
perior claims to any which can belong 
to a mere tale. Whilst the story is drawn 
out with great power, and abounds with 
incidents and scenes of the most striking 
and imaginative kind, it still must be 
chiefly regarded as a vehicle for convey- 
ing the thoughts and opinions of the au- 
thor. In the character of Villiers, the 
hero or chief personage in the work, 
is delineated the conduct and course of 
action which ought to be pursued by a 
firm and consistent friend of his country, 
and, still more, by a sincere and zealous 
member of the Church of England, who 
is desirous to carry out her rules and 
ordinances in all their bearings; it is by 
acting up to her admirable and compre- 
hensive scheme for promoting the temporal 
and eternal welfare of her members that, 
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in the author’s opinion, the means are 
provided for preserving the country from 
the evils which threaten its security, and 
for arresting the threatening torrent of 
profligacy, vice, and irreligion. 

It is quite impossible to do justice 
to such a work in our brief limits, or to 
notice more than a very few of its more 
striking points. Among these last are 
certainly to be classed the singular and 
very extraordinary proceedings of the 
Roman Catholics, and more particularly 
the Jesuits, in this country, which are 
alluded to in this work. Whether they 
are only introduced as forming a portion 
of the story, or whether they are intended 
to be understood in truth and soberness, 
we know not. At any rate, they are very 
startling, and we hope may serve as a 
warning. 






















Alphabets, Numerais, and Devices, of 
the Middle Ages, by Henry Shaw, F..S.A. 
Royal 8vo. Parts 7, 8, 9, and 10.—This 
work is not only very beautiful and inter- 
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esting, but moreover very useful ; for, on 
the principle that whatever is worth doing 
is worth doing well, so, if we attempt to 
imitate the forms of ancient art, it is desir- 
able that we should be correct and exact, 
as well in justice to the style itself as to 
ensure our ownsuccess. Now, a text-book 
of genuine specimens of ancient calligraphy 
was a deficiency: and in this respect, 
therefore, Mr. Shaw’s work becomes one 
of real utility, in the present revived taste 
for early models of design. The dates he 
is able to supply to each specimen furnish 
the principal information that is required, 
and will render the series, when chronolo- 
gically arranged, a most interesting study. 


The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Great 
Britain from the Conquest to the Refor- 
mation ; illustrated by Views, Plans, Ele- 
vations, Sections, and Details, &c. By 
Henry Bowman, Architect. Imperial 
Quarto. 
to observe the improvement in works of 
this description, as well as the increased 
share of patronage which they now receive. 
There are some series of views of churches 
published from thirty to fifty years ago, 
which are merely landscape views,—a cha- 
racter which, by the bye, applies to too 
many of the prints that, with’ higher pre- 
tensions as works of art, are put forward 
as real views of places in modern publica- 
tions. Such things may sometimes be 
very well as souvenirs, but are entirely 
useless for any architectural or scientific 
purpose. In aseries of views of churches, 
taken without regard to the prominent 
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features of architectural interest, a great 
sameness will ever be found, and very lit- 
tle interest can be maintained. The ex- 
ample of a better mode of treatment has 
been given by the Oxford Architectural 
Society, and we have also recently had 
other valuable works of this kind, particu- 
larly the Churches of Yorkshire and of 
Lincolnshire. The work before us has the 
advantage of an ample page, which enables 
the author to maintain a distinctness of de- 
tail which a smaller scale would not admit. 
Plans of the churches are given, exterior 
and interior views, interesting features of 
construction or ornament, and several co- ~ 
loured prints of painted windows and tiles. 
The churches already illustrated are, Nor- 
bury, co. Derby ; Lambley, co. Nottingham ; 
Castle-Rising, co. Norfolk ; Chaddesley 
Corbet, co. Wore. ; Long Ashton, co. So- 
merset ; and Radford, co. Glouc. ; each of 
them occupying two numbers, excepting 
the last, which is complete in one. For 
the first four numbers, Mr. James Had- 
field, architect, was associated in the au- 
thorship, but he then retired. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

Antiquitates Tinemuthenses : a History 
of the Monastery of S. Oswin, King and 
Martyr, at Tynemouth within the Diocess 
of Durham. By Witiram Sipney Grs- 
son, Esq. F.S.A. Barrister-at-Law, &c. 
This work will be highly illustrated, and 
illuminated with embellishments designed 
by Mr. Henry Shaw, F.S.A. It is to 
form two thick quarto volumes, and the 
price not to exceed Six Guineas. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, demy of Magdalen 
College, has been elected to the vacant 
Scholarship on the foundation of Dean 
Ireland. Mr. Smith obtained the Latin 
Scholarship in 1842. There were sixteen 
candidates. Magdalen College has now 
two Ireland scholars, Mr. Conington hav- 
ing been elected last year. 

March 10. Dr. Kidd, the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Medicine, having resigned the 
office of Lecturer in Anatomy, the Dean of 
Christ Church, in whose gift that appoint- 
ment is vested, has nominated Henry 
Wentworth Acland, esq. M.A. Fellow of 
All Souls (and formerly of Christ Church), 
to be the Anatomical Lecturer on the 
foundation of Dr. Matthew Lee. 

March 11. Mr. Henry Barnes Byrne, 
scholar of Oriel College, was elected to 
the University Latin Scholarship. There 
were thirty-six candidates. 
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March 13. The degree of Doctor in 
Divinity was conferred by decree of Con- 
vocation on the Rev. J. Medley, M.A. 
of Wadham College, who has been nomi- 
nated to the Bishopric of New Brunswick. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Jan. 15.—Smiru's Prizemen: 1. Ds. 
Thomson, St. Peter's College, Second 
Wrangler. 2. Ds. Parkinson, St. John’s 
College, Senior Wrangler. 

March 5. The degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity was conferred by Royal Mandate on 
James Chapman, M.A. of King’s College 
(Bishop of Ceylon, Elect); and on Charles 
John Vaughan, M.A. of Trinity College 
(Master of Harrow School). 

March 7. Two of the eight scholarships 
founded by the Rev. William Bell, D.D. 
Prebendary of Westminster, for the sons 
or orphans of clergymen, were adjudged as 
follows: to John Llewellyn Davies, and 
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David James Vaughan, both of Trinity 
college. 

March 14. The two gold medals (value 
15 gs. each) given annually by the Chan- 
cellor of the University to two com- 
mencing Bachelors of Arts, were adjudged 
as follows :—Senior—Frederick Rendall 
(29th Wrangler and bracketed 1st Classic), 
Trinity college. Junior—Thomas Francis 
Knox(14th Senior Optime and 3rd Classic), 
Trinity college. 


ROYAL CORPORATION OF THE 
LITERARY FUND. 

March 12. The annual meeting of the 
members of this Institution was held in 
the chambers of the corporation, Great 
Russell-street, Sir William Chatterton, 
Bart. in the chair. The report stated that 
the sum dispensed during the past year to 
distressed authors and their families was 
955/, and that the total amount applied 
to this purpose since the formation of the 
Society was 31,1837. Her Majesty had 
granted the institution the privilege of 
bearing the imperial crown, with the title 
of the ‘* Royal Corporation of the Literary 
Fund.” The Marquess of Lansdowne was 
re-elected President, and the vacancy 
caused by the death of the Earl of Mount- 
norris was filled by the appointment of the 
Archbishop of Dublin. Charles Dickens, 
esq. Fraser Tytler, esq. the Rev. Dr. Mill, 
Sir Harris Nicolas, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, 
William Brockedon, esq. and idward 
Gandy, esq. were elected members of the 
committee. 


EGYPTIAN LITERARY ASSOCIATION. 

This Society has published the first 
number of its proceedings for the year 
1842, 4to. Alexandria, entitled, Miscellanea 
ZEgyptiaca, Vol. I. Part I. It contains an 
account of the foundation of the Asso- 
ciation; followed by several papers of 
interest. Among them a Tour to Bubas- 
tis, Sebennytus, and Menzaleh, by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson; an archeological 
journey in this direction.—Some interest- 
ing Extracts of a Journal of Travels in 
Abyssinia, 1840-42, by J. G. Bell—An 
Excursion in the Eastern Part of Lower 
Egypt, by M. E. Prisse, written in a 
lively and instructive manner.—Notes on 
the Sennar, and Observations on the 
Climate of Egypt, by Dr. Verdot. 


THE PARKER SOCIETY. 

Three of the books for 1844 have been 
delivered ; these are—The Two Liturgies, 
Catechism, &c. of King Edward VI., Ser- 
mons of Bishop Latimer, and Works of 
Bishop Coverdale. The Prayers and other 
Pieces of Thomas Becon, the fourth and 
concluding volume, is nearly printed. 

Gent. Mac, Vou. XXIII. 
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The books in preparation for 1845, are— 
A Second Series of the Zurich Letters, 
the Remains of Bishop Latimer, a large 
volume of Bishop Jewell’s Works, and a 
large volume of Devotional Poetry of tha 
reign of Queen Elizabeth; or, another 
volume of Bishop Coverdale’s Works. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

A material change has occurred in this 
society. It had been felt for some years 
past that the presidential chair should not 
always be filled by the same individual, 
however well suited he wight be for the 
position. After mature deliberation this 
view was adopted by the council, and in 
consequence Mr. Walker, who had for ten 
years ably performed the duties of Presi- 
dent, signified his intention of retiring 
from the post. At the annual general 
meeting he was, however, re-elected, but, 
on his stating that his intention of with- 
drawing remained unchanged, an adjourned 
meeting was held, at which Sir John 
Rennie was elected president, supported 
by the following council: Messrs. W. 
Cubitt, J. Field, J. M. Rendel, and J. 
Simpson, vice-presidents; Messrs. Brunel, 
B. Cubitt, Giles, Locke, Lowe, Miller, 
Mylne, Sibley, Stephenson, and Taylor, 
members ; and Grissell and Murray, asso- 
ciates. 

On taking the chair for the first time, on 
the 4th Feb. Sir John Rennie addressed 
the meeting. After thanking the mem- 
bers for the honour conferred upon him, 
and paying a well-merited compliment to 
Mr. Walker, he remarked, ‘‘ When we 
look around us, and see the vast strides 
which our profession is making on every 
side, and the deservedly high place it 
holds in public estimation, we cannot but 
feel justly proud; for, without the slightest 
disparagement of the pursuits and duties of 
other professions, I may confidently ask 
where can we find nobler or more elevated 
pursuits than our own, whether it be to 
interpose a barrier against the raging 
ocean, and provide an asylum for our 
fleets, or to forma railway, and, by means 
of that wonderful machine the locomotive 
engine, to bring nations together, annihi- 
lating, as it were, both space and time; or 
to construct the mighty steam-vessel which, 
alike regardless of winds or waves, urges 
onwards its resistless course ; or to curb 
and bring within proper bounds the an- 
petuous torrent, converting its otherwise 
destructive waves to our use and benefit, 
whether for navigation, trade, or domestic 
comfort ; or, again, the drainage of the 
unwholesome marsh and converting it into 
fields of waving corn ; or illuminating our 
cities with gas, changing, as it were, night 
iuto day ; or the :\ oo of machinery 
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Of endless form and ingenuity, by means of 
which every article which can tend to 
man’s comfort can be produced in the 
greatest perfection at the smallest cost ; or 
to recover from the bowels of the earth 
Nature’s exhaustless treasures, and convert 
them to our use. In fact, we may almost 
say that there is nothing in the whole 
range of the material world which does 
not come under our observation, or where 
the skill and science of the engineer is not 
required, in a greater or less degree, to 
render the bounties of Providence sub- 
servient to the good of mankind. With 
such splendid prospects before us we have 
every inducement to stimulate our zeal and 
to press forward in the career of improve- 
ment.’”’ He then impresssed upon the 
members the necessity of not only com- 
municating good papers themselves, but 
of engaging the junior members of the 
profession in their employment to keep 
journals of the proceedings, and to use the 
materials so obtained as the basis for 
papers which would be of a most interest- 
ing character. 

Mr. Brockedon exhibited some speci- 
mens of his ‘* Vulcanised’’ India-rubber, 
for diminishing the vibration of railways 
by a layer of the material being introduced, 
instead of the patent felt, between the base 
of the chair and the surface of the sleeper. 
The preparation is a mixture of caout- 
chouc and sulphur. Its elasticity is of a 
surprising character, and preserved under 
intense pressure for a long period. It has 
been tried on the Great Western Railway 
with success, and the advantages of its 
general introduction were admitted, parti- 
cularly as its price was very moderate, 
and was to all appearance indestructible. 
Another paper read was by Mr. B. L. 
Vulliamy, ‘‘ On the construction and regu- 
lation of clocks for railway stations.’’ The 
author proposed that all railway clocks 
should be made to show both Greenwich 
mean time and the actual mean time at 
the station where the clock was placed. 
This could be done very inexpensively by 
applying a double minute hand to the 
clock, one point indicating Greenwich 
mean time, the other the actual time of 
the station, Greenwich mean time being 
shown by a gilt hand with ‘* London 
time’’ marked upon it, and the ordinary 
time bya plain steel hand. By this sim- 
ple®ontrivance the public would readily 
understand the difference of time between 
London and the place referred to in the 
bill, and regulate their arrival at the sta- 
tion in consequence. 





THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
The sale of the stock of the late eminent 
bookseller, Mr, John Bohn, of Henrietta- 
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street, commenced on Wednesday, Jan. 
15, at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby and 
Co. The collection contained no less than 
5813 lots of theology, whilst the other 
portions amount to about 30,000 lots. 
A complete copy of the original edition of 
the Acta Sanctorum, by John Bollandus, 
and others, in 54 vols. folio, 1643-1794, 
produced the same price exactly as the 
late Mr. Southey’s copy, 115/., and was 
bought by Mr. Rodd.—212, the Venetian 
reprint of a portion of the above, in 43 
vols. folio, 357. 10s.—243, the celebrated 
collection of works on Biblical and Clas- 
sical Antiquities, by Ugolini, Grevius 
and Gronovius, and others, in 114 folio 
volumes, full of plates, 707. Black-letter 
books appear to be depreciated materially. 
No. 395, Augustinus de Singularitate Cle- 
ricorum, 4to., printed by Ulric Zell in 
1467, sold for only 2/. 48., and would ap- 
pear to have cost 17/. 17s. at the Merly 
sale. No. 475, Augustinus de Arte Pre- 
dicandi, folio, printed by Mentelin in 1464, 
and which produced no less than 28/. 108. 
at Sir Mark Sykes’s sale, sold here for 
27. 13s. The Fathers of the Church obtained 
good prices, thus: No. 394, St. Augus- 
tine’s Works, 18 vols. in 12, 4to., sold for 
4l. 8s.; No. 474, another edition of the 
same work, in 12 vols. folio, produced 9/. 
Augustini Tarraconensis Opera, 8 vols. 4to. 
was bought for 5/. 10s. The celebrated 
Polyglot Bible edited by Brian Walton, in 
8 vols. folio, bound in blue morocco, after 
considerable competition, was sold for 39/7. 
a price little more than the cost of the 
binding. 





The Conservators of the Royal Library 
of Copenhagen have completed the cata- 
logue of its contents, a work upon which 
they have been engaged for eleven years. 
It forms 174 folio volumes, and comprises 
163,332 volumes, without the pamphlets 
and single sheets. It has been presented 
in manuscript to the King of Denmark, 
and will be printed and published at the 
expense of the government. The manu. 
scripts in this library amount to about 
22,000, of which only between 4000 and 
5000 are yet catalogued. 





The Association of the Archeological 
and Heraldic College of Paris has saved 
from dispersion the historical manuscripts 
of the Benedictines of the Congregation of 
Saint-Maur, by becoming the purchasers 
of the same, at the sale of the late Marquis 
de Fortia’s effects. 

M. Aimé Champollion-Figeac an- 
nounces a new work, to be entitled 
‘*Louis et Charles, ducs d’Orléans, 
leur Influence sur les Arts, la Littéra- 
ture et lEsprit de leur Siécle,’’ com- 
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piled from unpublished documents relating 
to the objects of art, and the literature of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
illustrated by a variety of plates copied 
from the paintings on the manuscripts 
themselves. 
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The Countess Guiccioli is about to ar- 
range and publish the manuscripts be- 
queathed to her by the late Lord Byron, 
accompanying them with remarks of her 
own, 
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STATUE OF GOETHE. 

The colossal statue of Goethe, cast in 
bronze at the Royal Foundry of Munich, 
according to the model of Schwanthaler, 
has been completed to ornament one of 
the squares of Frankfort-on-the- Maine, his 
native place. Goethe is represented as 
clad in a mantle, but having his hands 
free. He wears the simple costume of 
the present period. His right arm is 
resting on the trunk of an oak tree, and 
in his left he holds a laurel crown. His 
eyes are turned towards heaven. The 
subjects of the bas-reliefs on the pedestal 
are borrowed from the works of Goethe. 
In the front three female figures represent 
the natural sciences and dramatic and 
lyric poetry. On the opposite side are 
seen, at the right, Goets of Belichingen, 
Egmont, Tasso, and a Faun. On the 
left the Bride of Corinth, Prometheus, 
and the King of the Aulmes. One of the 
lateral surfaces represents Iphigenia, 
Orestes, Thoas, Faust, and Mephistophiles, 
and the other Mignon, Wilhelm Meister, 
the Harpist, Hermann, and Dorothea. 





The colossal model in plaster of an 
Esculapius, the last work which the illus- 
trious artist Thorwaldsen completed, and 
which was intended to serve as a pendent 
to his colossal statue of Hercules placed 
in the museum of Copenhagen, has been 
unfortunately broken in his studio, and 
so completely destroyed that it is totally 
lost for all purposes of art. 

The sculptor Vitali has completed 
models of the twelve colossal statues of 
the Apostles, to be cast in bronze, and 
placed over the great gate of the Isaac’s 
Church, in St. Petersburgh. The pedi- 
ment has been already ornamented by bas- 
reliefs from the same hand: and the 
Government having made the frescoes and 
mosaics which are to decorate this greatest 
of the Christian temples of the East the 
subjects of public competition, the car- 
toons of the candidates are now exhibiting 
in the halls of the Academy of Fine Arts 
in that city. 

The King of Sardinia has subscribed 
50,000 livres, and the French government 
1,000 frances, towards a monument about 
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to be erected at Genoa to the memory of 
Columbus, and which is intended, if pos- 
sible, to be ready for inauguration on the 
15th of September 1846,—the day when 
the Congress of Italian Savans will open 
at Genoa. 





The first exhibition of the Fine Arts ever 
held in Norway has been opened by the 
government in the Great Hall of the Royal 
University at Christiania. Art has yet to 
be created, however, in Norway; and this 
exhibition is little more than an expression 
of its absence, and of that absence being 
felt. The works, 322 in number, are all 
paintings, drawings, or engravings, and 
nearly all by foreign hands. Sculpture is 
unrepresented in the collection, probably 
from the greater difficulty of transport from 
abroad. The government has bought many 
pictures, and the measure is a wise one for 
awakening the public mind. Mention is 
also made of a mass of silver ore, just ex- 
tracted from the mines in the neighbour- 
hood of Kénigsberg, the largest, it is said, 
ever found in any mine in the world. 





The King of the Netherlands has ac- 
cepted the dedication of a work entitled 
‘¢ Histoire raisonnée de |’ Art de la Peinture 
et de la Gravure sur Bois et autres en 
Néerlande.’’ The author is Dr. G. Rath- 
geber, director of the cabinet of medals of 
the Duke of Saxe Gotha, and member of 
several learned societies. 





Some fine specimens of carvings in ivory 
and wood, and other curiosities, were re- 
cently sold in London, in the collection of 
George Bangley, esq. From the Wanstead 
House collection were an ivory cup carved 
by Fiamingo, with groups of bacchanalian 
boys and goats, mounted in silver gilt, with 
grape and vine-leaf border, 84/.; and an 
ivory tankard, carved in alto relievo, by 
John of Bologna, with the Rape of the 
Sabines, mounted in silver-gilt, and set with 
twenty antique gems, and sculptured heads, 
thirteen inches high, 447. 2s. A group of 
figures, also in alto relievo— Bathsheba 
being attired on coming out of the Bath, 
with David looking from the Tower, by 
Benvenuto Cellini, 737.10s. A cupid, by 
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the same artist, 147. By Fiamingo, also, 
a group of Pluto, Proserpine, &c. fetched 
twenty guineas; ten guineas also were given 
for an ivory carving of the Four Seasons, 
each seven inches high, from the collection 
of the late W. Barnes, esq. 


Two very beautifully-executed circular 
dishes, in silver gilt, have been lately pre- 
sented to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital by 
the President, Mr. Alderman Lucas. The 
centre of one of them is filled with an ela- 
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borate design from the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, in bas-relief; the subject of the 
other is taken from the cartoon by Mr. J. 
P. Davis (exhibited at Westminster Hall), 
which illustrated the heroic humanity of 
Sir John Lawrence, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, who, during the plague of 1665, visited 
the sick and dying as an angel of healing 
mercy. The works are fine examples of 
skill in the art, and reflect high credit on 
the artist. 
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OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 26. The Rector of Exeter, Pre- 
sident, inthe chair. A sheet of Drawings 
of Decorated Windows, was presented by 
E. A. Freeman, esq. accompanied by a 
letter, in which he pointed out the want 
of any essential difference to justify Mr. 
Rickman in classing Decorated as a dis- 
tinct style; when, in point of fact, the 
later specimens of it belonged to Perpen- 
dicular, and those of earlier date to early- 
English. 

The Master of University shewed some 
specimens of asphalted felt; intended to 
be used as a lining between lead or slates 
and the boarding under them. From ex- 
perience the want of such a lining had 
been found in St. Peter’s and Holywell 
churches, which had been recently new 
roofed. It was unquestionable that some 
material had been employed formerly, and 
the one exhibited possessed great advan- 
tages in being economical, only one penny 
per square foot, and at the same time 
likely to prove durable. The expense of 
employing it in the new church proposed 
to be built in St. Ebbe’s would amount to 
about 28/. 

A Paper on ‘‘ Uniformity ’’ was then 
read by W. B. Jones, esq., B.A., Trinity 
College. He commenced by stating the 
object of his paper to be to aid in furnish- 
ing an answer to the following question, 
*¢ What measure of Uniformity is essential 
to Gothic Beauty?’ He conceived this 
to be a question of the deepest interest 
and importance, and appealed for the 
truth of the remark to the practical errors 
into which architects were continually 
falling. No moderation was preserved in 
this respect. Some buildings carried their 
uniformity to an absurd excess; others 
were erected with no kind of regard to regu- 
larity, or rather with a most religious regard 
toirregularity. Aremarkableinstanceof the 
latter was the variety of position assigned, 
of late, tochurch-towers. The existence of 


a mean having been assumed, the next 
question was, upon what principle the in- 
quiry should be conducted. There were 
four methods of treating Gothic architec- 
ture, the Archeological, Utilitarian, 
sthetical, and Symbolical. The first, 
as resting only on a huge induction of 
ancient examples, was incapable of deter- 
mining a speculative question. At the 
head of the second stood Mr. Pugin, 
whose ‘‘ rules for design,” viz. to decorate 
what is useful, and to avoid what is not, 
Mr. Jones pronounced to be valuable as 
rules, but worse than valueless as pria- 
ciples. They were calculated to mislead 
persons into the notion, that the per- 
ception of beauty was the result of a 
discursive process, and that the beautiful 
was only another form of the useful. At 
all events they were inadequate solutions 
of the present difficulty. To the #sthetical 
school belonged Mr. Petit, by whom the 
whole question was resolved into picturesque 
effect. This opinion was specious, be- 
cause the picturesque is nearly allied to 
the essence of Gothic beauty, but it was 
not the whole truth, for they are sometimes 
at variance. A Gothic building, for in- 
stance, becomes more picturesque by decay. 
The symbolical method had been adopted 
by the Cambridge editors of ‘‘ Durandus.” 
It was, however, necessary to distinguish 
the symbolism of ideas from the symbolism 
of particular facts, such as was that of 
Durandus. Now, if the perception of 
beauty were to be regarded as intuitive, 
the second kind weuld furnish no clue to 
the present problem. ‘*To the former 
kind,” he continued, ‘‘ to the symbolism 
or expression of the ideas of reason en- 
lightened and enlivened by Divine Reve- 
lation, are we to look for the true principles 
of art, and, as an immediate deduction 
therefrom, for an answer to the question 
under discussion.” Having thus deter- 
mined the principle upon which the in- 
quiry should be conducted, he declared his 
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intention of reserving the inquiry itself for 
a future occasion. He apologised to the 
Society for leaving them at present with 
little more than a negative conclusion, but 
stated his conviction of the importance of 
' the subject, and the danger of producing 
a crude and hurried theory upon it. Mr. 
Jones concluded by thanking the Society 
for the courtesy they had shown in listen- 
ing to a half-finished argument upon a dry 
and intricate question.—The President 
trusted Mr. Jones would, as he promised, 
develope the theory in a future paper, and 
pointed out how necessary it was that ir- 
regularity should not be adopted without 
sufficient reason.—The Rev. S. H. Cooke 
considered that archeology was very va- 
luable as a means to acquire principles. 
The Cambridge Camden Society had by 
this method become eminently successful. 
Mr. Pugin had, he thought, set too high a 
value upon utility.—Mr. Parkins thought 
that Mr. Pugin had not been quite cor- 
rectly understood, and that he had only 
given rules for the practice of architecture, 
and not attempted to lay down what were 
the principles of beauty.—Mr. Patterson 
agreed with Mr. Parkins that Mr. Pugin 
did not mean to analyse the nature of 
beauty. He thought that Mr. Jones had 


not quite entered into that distinguished 
writer’s arguments.—Mr. Jones, in reply, 


admitted the value of archeology as a 
guide to truth. He might have misunder- 
- stood Mr. Pugin’s meaning, and would 
again examine his book. 


THE NEW HOUSE OF THE CONSERVATIVE 
CLUB. 

The new house of the Conservative Club 
is one of the largest in London. It is 
built on the west side of St. James’s-street, 
on the site of the Thatched-house Tavern. 
Although only two stories are visible in the 
exterior, it consists of five—viz., a base- 
ment for the domestic offices, a mezzanine 
between it and the ground-floor for dress- 
ing and bath-rooms, and secretary's de- 
partment, the ground and drawing-room 
floors, and above these the billiard and 
smoking-rooms, and the sleeping apart- 
ments for the men and women servants of 
the establishment. The style of the exte- 
rior is Corinthian, treated after the manner 
of Palladio. The facade to St. James’s- 
street consists of two stories, the lower 
serving as a basement to the upper. The 
lower story consists of a centre, with five 
windows and a projection at each end, both 
adorned with Doric columns; that at the 
north end formed into a porch, in which, 
deeply recessed, is the principal entrance 
to the house, while that at the south con- 
tains a bow window. On the upper story 
js a range of columns and clustered pilas- 
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ters of the Corinthian order, surmounted 
by an entablature, and terminated by an 
open balastrade. Level with the capitals 
of the columns a richly sculptured foliage 
frieze runs the entire length of the build- 
ing, in which is introduced the imperial 
crown, used as the crest of the club. Inthe 
intercolumniations are windows, with rich 
dressings, opening on a spacious balcony. 
The same rich style of the facade is con- 
tinued down the north return for about 
50 feet. The length of the front is 117 
feet, and the height to the top of the ba- 
lustrade is 69 feet. The materials of these 
facades is Caen stone. The facade of the 
Reform Club House is 120 feet, and the 
height to the top of the cornice 68 feet. 

The ground floor consists of an entrance- 
hall, Jobby, vestibule, principal and se- 
condary staircases, and spacious morning, 
coffee, and house dining rooms. The en- 
trance-hall is 35 feet long and 19 feet 
wide, the walls of stone, and the inner and 
outer doors of fine Spanish mahogany. A 
flight of steps, placed inside between Doric 
columns, leads to the level of the ground 
floor. Ina niche at this level, facing the 
entrance door, is placed the groupe of the 
Laociéon. Passing a lobby with groined 
ceiling, the vestibule, or inner hall, is 
entered. This is a peculiar feature; it is 
34} feet each way, and 60 feet in extreme 
height. About midway is a circular gal. 
lery giving access to the principal rooms 
on the first floor, lighted by a glazed dome 
20 feet in diameter. Each side of the hall 
on both floors is divided into three arched 
compartments. The centre arch on the 
west side on the ground floor opens to the 
first flight of the principal stairs, which is 
12 feet broad, whilst all the three arches 
on the gallery floor are open to the stair. 
case; the return flights of the staircase, 
each 9} feet broad, entering the gallery at 
the two side arches. The staircase is 
34} feet each way, and 42 feet high, and 
adorned with niches filled by casts of Gib-« 
son’s Venus, the Antindus, and other 
well-known statutes. The ceilings of both 
the hall and staircase are vaulted and 
groined, and entirely painted in encaustic 
of brilliant colours, heightened with gold ; 
the style of painting is similar to that pre- 
valent in Italian palatial architecture of 
the 16th century. The entire pavements 
on both floors are laid in coloured mosaic, 
the walls of the upper part are partially 
encrusted with red porphyry, granite, and 
yellow marble scagliolas ; the balustrading 
and lower walls of the staircase are of the 
same costly materials. The perspective 
effects of this vestibule are multiplied and 
heightened by several large mirrors. 

The dimensions of the Morning-room 
are 92 feet long and 26% wide in one part, 
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and 34} in another; those of the Coffee- 
room are 10 feet by 28} feet; those of the 
House Dining-room 36 feet by 23 feet, 
and all the rooms are 20 feet high. The 
Morning-room faces - St. James’s- street, 
and is larger than that of any other club- 
house. This room, for due proportions 
and variety, is divided in its length into 
two compartments, and enriched with 14 
Sienna marble scagliola columns and pilas- 
ters of the Italian Ionic character. For 
the same reasons the Coffee-room is di- 
vided in its length into three compartments 
by 20 Devonshire marble scagliola columns 
and pilasters of the Italian Doric order, 
with gilt capitals. The walls of both rooms 
are panelled, and the cornices and ceilings 
highly enriched. The House Dining-room 
is of a plainer character, but of agreeable 
proportions. 

The Drawing-room and Card-room form 
a suite of the whole length of the building. 
The former is 92 feet long by 263 feet 
wide, and 25 feet high, and is enriched 
with scagliola columns and pilasters of the 
Corinthian order. Above the entablature, 
in the frieze of which are ornaments com- 
posed of the rose, thistle, and shamrock, 
alternately, springs a cove terminating 
with a broad band of fruit and flowers. 
The Card-room is 40 feet by 19 feet, and 
25 feet high, sub-divided by Corinthian 
columns. The whole of this suite is to 
have the walls and ceilings elaborately 
painted in encaustic and gilt. From the 
Card-room is entered the Library, which 
is 80 feet by 22 feet high. It is divided 
into three compartments by square pa- 
nelled scagliola columns and pilasters of 
various green and grey marbles. The 
ceiling is divided into square panels, with 
enriched mouldings and frets, and the 
whole is painted oak and gilt. Polished 
oak bookcases line all the walls up to the 
height of 13 feet. The chimney-pieces are 
of Irish marble, with large mirrors over 
each, surmounted by oak pediments, pa- 
nelled, and ornamented with bronzed me- 
dallions of the head of Minerva. At the 
south-west-angle of the building is a Com- 
mittee-room, 36 feet by 23 feet, and 20 
feet high, without much architectural de- 
coration. The doors, windows, dadoes, 
and other fittings of the vestibule, and of 
the rooms of the ground and first floors, 
are of polished foreign oak, mahogany, 
bird’s-eye maple, sycamore, and birch. 
This building was commenced in June 
1843, and its opening celebrated on Wed- 
nesday, the 19th Feb. 1845, by a large 
dinner; at which presided Lord Castle- 
reagh, supported by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and many noble members of the 
committee. 

The architects are Mr. George Basevi, 
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the author of the Cambridge Fitzwilliam 
Museum; and Mr. Sydney Smirke, the 
author of the Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
in Pall-mall. 





GLASGOW CATHEDRAL, 

The renovations proceeding in the cathe- 
dral of Glasgow have been already noticed 
in our Dec. magazine, p. 634. The work- 
men are engaged in removing the iron 
cages surrounding the tombs attached to 
the outer walls of the building, and in 
lowering the soil, so as to show the proper 
elevation of the church. This is done, bit 
by bit, in the most inoffensive manner pos- 
sible, so much so indeed, that scarcely any 
relative feels it necessary to overlook the 
operations, being confident that even the 
bones of their friends are treated with 
tenderness and care. When completed, 
this will make the venerable pile look quite 
another thing outside. Inside, the work of 
renovation and improvement is also going 
forward with spirit. The many and ela- 
borately wrought pillars of the crypt, or 
Old Barony church, are being neatly 
mended, wherever it is necessary, and the 
blackness settled down upon them in the 
course of years is being washed off, by a 
solution for the purpose. The effigy of 
St. Mungo, which had laid on an adjacent 
window sill, has once more been deposited 
on the raised shrine in the centre of the 
crypt, where, there is very little doubt, it 
originally stood over the grave of the saint. 
The elaborate groinings and carvings of 
this portion of the building, most of which 
have been gilt and painted with various 
devices, is a theme of universal admiration 
since it was opened to view, and glass 
windows introduced instead of the blind 
ones. In this compartment of the build- 
ing, and over a niche in the lower chapter- 
house, are the arms of the founder, Bishop 
Lauder, who died in 1425. On the bosses 
of the roof of the same spot, which was 
built by Bishop Cameron, we have his 
own arms, and the arms of Archibald Earl 
of Douglas, who endowed the cathedral 
with the church of Cambuslang. Next 
these are the Royal arms of Scotland, and 
the arms of Scotland and England on one 
shield. Above the original south door, 
entering to the nave, the groined arches 
are decorated with crowns, beautifully 
carved, and eight in number, with inscrip- 
tions and mottoes, in black letter. On 
the arch next the ascent to the choir, on 
the south side, the decorations of the roof 
point out a chapel of consequence. Be- 
sides a great many devices and inscrip- 
tions, there is the figure of a man kneelin 
before a blazing altar, with the adh 
‘* Mariai,’’ thereby indicating that this 
was the chapel of the Virgin. The arch 
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on the south aile, next the high altar, is 
elaborately carved, with an emblem of the 
Holy Trinity, the five wounds, a crown of 
thorns, a cross, a scourge, &c. At the 
south door of Lady Chapel the tombstone 
of Archbishop Boyd attracts attention. It 
bears the date 1581, and lay originally on 
the steps of the high altar, just below the 
pulpit. When removed in 1800, the 
skeleton of the Archbishop was found in a 
very entire state, and wrapped in a silk, 
besides a worsted damask, dress. On the 
summit of the chapter-house is a small 
stone slab, bearing the initials of Arch- 
bishop Law, and the pastoral staff. It 
was this archbishop who restored the lead 
roof of the cathedral, after its destruction 
at the Reformation, and his monument is 
in tolerable preservation in the Lady 
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Chapel. He died in 1632. In Black. 
adder’s Aile the workmanship, and espe- 
cially the groinings of the roof, is most 
elaborate and beautiful. The following is 
the style of the inscriptions upon those 
who are buried in the aile, and it must 
be confessed the information furnished is 
not very great :— 

Mr 

J * D 
1658 
Mr 


A N 
1628 
&e., &e. 
Mr. Kirkman Finlay, of Castle Toward, 
seems to have been the last interment in 
this sacred spot. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 27. Thomas Amyot, esq. Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

Dr. Lee brought forward his motion 
that the meetings of the Society shall 
not in future be suspended when the anni- 
versary of King Charles’s Martyrdom 
shall happen to fall on a Thursday. 
After several members had addressed the 
assembly on the subject, it appearing 
that the matter was of such a nature!as 
fell properly within the regulation of the 
Council, Dr. Lee consented to put his 
proposal into the form of a recommenda- 
tion for their consideration. 

Dr. Lee in the same way recommended, 
2. that the President be requested to attend 
the next Anniversary of the Society, and 
to deliver an Address on the state of the 
Society, and of the science of Archeology, 
as is now customary with the Presidents 
of the Royal, Geographical, Geological, 
Astronomical, and other scientific Socie- 
ties; 3. that the Auditors in their next 
annual report be requested to explain the 
charge of 4477. 10s. allowed as salary to 
the officers of the establishment, and to 
specify the sum paid to each of them; 4. 
that the sub-librarian be allowed hereafter a 
competent salary in lieu of fees; and the 
payment to the librarian of 2s. 6d. by each 
member on receiving each volume of the 
Archeologia, be abolished ; 5. that, a ge- 
neralopinion having been expressed that the 
office of President should not always be 
filled by the same individual, however ac- 
complished and erudite he may be, no 
person be allowed to hold the office of 
President in future beyond the term of 
four years. 


Dr. Bromet rose to propose a statute, 
to the effect that the Council should 
regularly meet on the first Tuesday in 
every calendar month, except in the 
months of September and October, and 
that no such meeting should be adjourned, 
except by the vote of two-thirds of the 
Council present. 

Lord Albert Conyngham exhibited a 
highly ornamented double wheel-lock. His 
Lordship described it to be adouble match- 
lock, and Mr. Porrett in consequence pro- 
mised he would bring for exhibition a dou- 
ble wheel-lock, the successor of the match- 
lock, but he found on inspection that the 
specimen exhibited was of the form he had 
intended to produce. 

George Bowyer, esq. exhibited a frag- 
ment of a colossal statue found in making 
a sewer in Chancery lane, and now in the 
possession of the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn. It is a human hand, holding the 
hilt of a sword, or portion of a staff, appa- 
rently of no great antiquity, and perhaps 
belonged to some old figure of a giant or 
porter at the gate of Lincoln’s Inn. 

March 6. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

R. Porrett, esq. F.S.A. communicated a 
paper on the various kinds of match and 
wheel-locks, and exhibited many beautiful 
and interesting specimens from the Royal 
Collection in the Tower. 

Mr. Way exhibited a rubbing of an 
incised slab at Avenbury, near Bromyard, 
Herefordshire. It is a crossed-legged 
knight t. Henr. III. very rudely designed, 
but not deficient in character. There are 
no arms or tradition to appropriate it to 
any individual. This seems to be the 
only incised slab hitherto noticed of a 
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crossed-legged figure. The figure of Sir 
Walter de Bitton, who died 1227, dis- 
covered at Bitton, co. Glouc. (as related 
in Archeol.) is partly in low relief, the 
lower part of the figure being incised. 
Mr. Way exhibited a drawing of this 
curious figure. The Avenbury knight is 
one of the earliest known specimens of 
this incised kind of memorial. Another 
early example is the figure of Bishop de 
Bitton in Bath and Wells Cathedral 
(either Bishop William 1247-64, or the 
second Bishop of the name 1267-74). 
Incised slabs occur occasionally during the 
xivth. century, and pretty frequently in 
the xvth. and xvith.; but they were more 
in fashion in France than in England, and 
several fine examples are still to be found 
on the Continent. 

Dr. Bromet exhibited rubbings from 
some brasses, illustrative of the armour 
worn by esquires and gentry during the 


sixteenth century. 
March 13. This evening the society 


met, Mr. Hallam in the chair; but in 
consequence of the sudden death of Pro- 
fessor Daniell, which had occurred that 
afternoon in the council-room of the 
Royal Society, no paper was brought 
forward. 

Dr. Bromet again called attention to 
the list of defaulters, and was given to 
understand that the subject would be 
taken into consideration by the council at 
their next meeting. 

Adjourned to Thursday, April 3. 





The great annual Congress of the Society 
for the Preservation and Description of the 
Historical Monuments of France, will be 
held during the second week in June next, 
at Lille and Tournay. Further particulars 
of this meeting, and where all English 
archeologians will be kindly received, will 
be given in our next magazine. 





THE BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The division of the late Central Com- 
mittee of this Association (briefly noticed 
in our last Magazine, p. 292) still subsists, 
and the opponent parties continue to hold 
distinct meetings. From the statements 
which have been published by either party, 
it appears that the last meeting of the en- 
tire (but not united) Council was on the 
19th Feb. that being a meeting specially 
convened by the Treasurer, Mr. Pettigrew, 
at whose house the Committee had been 
accustomed to assemble. It was then that 


Lord Albert Conyngham’s resignation as 
President was accepted. 

Mr. Pettigrew’s next step was to issue a 
circular postponing the next ordinary 
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meeting of the Council, which would have 
taken place in due course on the 26th of 
February ; and to publish advertisements, 
announcing that a Special General Meet- 
ing of the members of the Association 
would be holden on the 5th of March. 

The majority of the Committee, not re- 
cognising the propriety of this proceeding, 
assembled at a new place of meeting (the 
rooms of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
in Great George Street, Westminster, 
which they have now adopted as their /o- 
cale), and passed a resolution declaring that 
no such Special General Meeting had been 
appointed or authorised by the Central 
Committee, and that any proceedings of 
such a meeting would be null and invalid. 
At this Committee were present Sir Ri- 
chard Westmacott as Chairman, C. F. 
Barnwell, esq. Edward Blore, esq. George 
Bowyer, esq. William Bromet, M.D. Rev. 
J. B. Deane, Benjamin Ferrey, esq. Ed- 
ward Hawkins, esq. Charles Manby, esq. 
Ambrose Poynter, esq. Thomas Stapleton, 
esq. and Albert Way, esq. Mr. Birch 
signified by letter his perfect concurrence 
in the resolution. 

The meeting announced by Mr. Petti- 
grew took place in the Theatre of the 
Western Literary Institution in Soho 
Square. Mr. Pettigrew himself took the 
chair, and, after reading the requisitions 
forwarded for its assembling (amounting to 
162 names), he addressed the meeting 
(which consisted of about 150 persons,) at 
considerable length, giving a narrative of 
the recent occurrences. The following 
Resolutions, which had been prepared in 
readiness, were then passed : 

1. Proposed by the Rev. R. H. Bar- 
ham, seconded by T. C. Croker, esq. 
‘* That an Annual General Meeting be in 
future held in London, in the month of 
March, at which a statement of the pro- 
gress of the Association shall be submitted 
by the Central Committee, and an account 
rendered of the receipts and expenditure ; 
and that at this Meeting the officers and 
committee for the year be appointed.’’ 

2. Proposed by Charles Roach Smith, 
esq. seconded by Sir James Annesley, 
‘*That the most grateful thanks of this 
Meeting be given to Lord Albert Conyng- 
ham, K.C.H., F.S.A. for the zeal and 
ability he has displayed in the discharge of 
the duties of President of the Central 
Committee ; and that he be earnestly soli- 
cited to return to the Association, and 
again preside over the Central Com- 
mittee.” 

3. Proposed by W. Jerdan, esq. se- 
conded by Thos. Lott, esq. ‘‘ That the 
Central Committee shall consist of a Pre- 
sident, a Treasurer, two Secretaries, and 
seventeen other members; and that the 
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following gentlemen constitute the same 
for the ensuing year, with power to fill up 
any vacancy that may arise during that 
peri ”? 

President, the Lord Albert Denison Conyng- 
ham, K.C.H. F.S.A.; ‘Treasurer, Thomas 
Joseph Pettigrew, esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. ; Secre- 
taries, Thomas Crofton Croker, esq. F.S.A. 
M.R.1.A., Charles Roach Smith, esy. F.S.A. ; 
Committee, Thomas Amyot, esq. F.RS. trea- 
surer S.A.; Sir James Annesley, F.R.S. F.S.A.; 
the Rey. R. Harris Barham, M.A.; John Bar- 
row, esq. F.R.S. F.S.A.; Captain Beaufort, 
R.N. S.; Sir William Betham, F.S.A. 
M.R.LA. Ulster King at Arms; George 
Richard Corner, esq. F.S5.A.; Sir Henry Ellis, 
K.H. F.R.S. secretary S.A.; Joseph Gwilt, 
esq. F.S.A. ; the Very Rev. The Dean of Here- 
ford, F.R.S. F.8.A.; Thomas William King, 
esq. F.S.A. Rouge Dragon ; Monckton Milnes, 
esq. M.P.; J. Robinson Planché, esq. F.S.A. ; 
J. Emmerson Tennent, esq. M.P.; John 
Green Waller, esq.; Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
M.A. F.R.S.; Thomas Wright, esq. F.5.A. 

4. Proposed by Alexander Horace Bur- 
kitt, esq. seconded by John Brent, jun. 
esq. ‘‘ That the Members of the Associa- 
tion be divided into two classes, Associates 
and Correspondents. That the Associates 
consist of Subscribers of one guinea or up- 
wards per annum, or of a life subscription 
of 10/. 10s.; by which they will be enti- 
tled to receive a copy of the Society’s 
Journal, to attend all General Meetings, 
and to vote at the election of Officers and 
Committee. That of the Correspondents 
no contribution be required ; that they be 
entitled to attend all General Meetings, 
but not to vote at the election of Officers 
and Committee.’’ 

5. Proposed by S. C. Hall, esq. second- 
ed by Dr. Lee. ‘‘ That the Journal of the 
Society be printed and published in Lon- 
don, at the expense of the Association, 
and that the profits arising from the same 
be devoted to the purposes of the Institu- 
tion.”’ 

6. Proposed by Arthur Ashpital, esq. 
seconded by Dr. Copland, ‘‘ That the best 
thanks of this Meeting be given to the 
Treasurer, for the great services he has 
rendered the Association from its forma- 
tion, and particularly for his attention to 
the wishes of a large body of its Members, 
by convening the present General Meet- 
ing, which the Members confidently hope 
and trust will tend to the proper establish - 
ment and perpetuity of the Institution.” 

Everything at this meeting passed off 
without any expressed difference of senti- 
ment, those members who agreed with the 
majority of the Committee being either 
absent, or abstaining from recognising the 
proceedings. All the resolutions were 
passed unanimously, with the exception of 
the third, to which five hands were counted 
in opposition. ‘‘A Verbatim Report of 
the Proceedings, taken in short-hand by T. 

Gent. Mace. Vou. XXIII. 
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E. Jones,’’ has since been published, with 
an introductory statement by Mr. Wright. 

On this section of the Committee we are 
only further informed, that the principle 
upon which they proceeded to the re-mo- 
delling of their body was that of excluding 
the thirteen members who had denied the 
validity of their Special General Meeting: 
but neither all those whom they retained, 
nor several of those whom they elected, 
were consulted previously to their nomi- 
nation. They have subsequently been de- 
serted by three of the former class; Mr. 
King has declared his adherence to the 
other section; and Sir Henry Ellis and 
Mr. Amyot have resigned their seats in 
either. They are thus reduced to six old 
members, including the President. The 
Section retains the past records of the Cen- 
tral Committee, and funds in hand, stated 
by the Treasurer to amount to 200/. pre- 
viously to the new guinea subscription. 
They have also resumed their meetings for 
the reception of correspondence, and have 
announced the first number of a New Series 
of the Journal. 

In the mean time the Central Commit- 
tee, as deeming themselves deserted by 
Lord Albert Conyngham, Mr. Peitigrew, 
Mr. Barham, Mr. Croker, Mr. Smith, 
and Mr. Wright, (as also by Mr. Amyot 
and Sir Henry Ellis,) have on their part 
proceeded to recruit their ranks. Their 
muster-roll now includes the following 
new names :— 

Sir Charles Lemon, Bart, M.P. F.R.S.; Sir 
Philip De Malpas Grey _~y Bart. M.P. 
F.R.S.; ‘Thomas Duffus Hardy, esq. one of 
the Assistant Keejers of the Records; Rey. 
Samuel Roffey Maitland, F.R.S. F.S.A. Libra- 
rian of the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth ; 
Charles Newton, esq. M.A. Department of 
Antiquities, British Museum; Evelyn Philip 
Shirley, esq. M.P.; Patrick Fraser Tytler, 
esq. F.S.A.E. : 

They have also published an abstract 
of the constitution, under which the Asso- 
ciation will hereafter be conducted, drawn 
up by a sub-committee appointed for that 
purpose in the month of January last. The 
detailed statement of rules and regulations 
will be submitted for confirmation at the 
annual congress, which, as it is proposed, 
will be held this year at Winchester, in 
the month of September. 

‘*The Archeological Association shall 
consist of all such persons as shall con- 
tribute a douation of ten pounds, or an 
annual subscription of not less than one 
pound, who shall be considered as sud- 
scribing members. Also of all such other 
persons as may take an interest in the 
objects of the Association, and, being dis- 
posed to give furtherance to them with- 
out making any pecuniary contribution, 
may intimate their Gave to be enrolled 
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on its lists as corresponding members. 
The election of such corresponding mem- 
bers shall be made by the Central Commit- 
tee, on the proposal of one of the members 
thereof, either on his personal acquaint- 
ance with the candidate, or the recom- 
mendation of two ordinary members of the 
Association. 

‘The government of the Association 
shall be vested in a Central Committee, 
consisting of twenty-five persons, usually 
resident in London. A certain number of 
the members of this committee shall an- 
nually retire, and the vacancies thus 
created shall be filled up at the annual 
congress. No member of the committee 
thus retiring shall be eligible for re-elec- 
tion until the interval of a year shall have 
elapsed. 

‘¢ Subscribing members shall be entitled 
to attend the annual congress, and to 
receive gratuitously an illustrated octavo 
volume, containing a summary of the 
proceedings of the year, and a full account 
of the transactions of the annual congress. 
They shall also have the privilege of voting 
at the annual election of the Central Com- 
mittee. 

“‘At a meeting held during the annual 
congress a report of the proceedings of the 
whole year will be submitted, including a 
statement of accounts, and the vacancies 
in the Central Committee, caused by the 
retirement of a certain number of members 
thereof, will be filled up.” 

Subscriptions may be forwarded by a 
Post-office order, addressed to Albert 
Way, esq. Honorary Secretary, 12, Rut- 
land Gate, Hyde Park, or paid to the 
account of the Central Committee, with 
Messrs. Cockburns and Co. 4, Whitehall. 

No. V. of the Journal, being the first of 
a second volume, has also just appeared, 
edited by Mr. Way. It contains articles 
on Tong church, Salop, by the Rev. J. L. 
Petit ; on the history of the Great Seals 
of England, especially those of Edward 
TIT. (and chiefly, we believe, with refer- 
ence to their architectural tracery,) by 
Professor Willis; on a Roman Villa, dis- 
covered at Bisley, co. Glouc. by T. Baker, 
esq.; on a gold Fibula, found at Odi- 
ham, Hampshire, by T. Birch, esq. ; the 
Legend of Saint Werstan, and the first 
Christian establishment at Great Malvern, 
by Albert Way, esq.; with Minutes of 
the proceedings of the Central Committee, 
and the customary appendices. 


(Minutes of the Committee, Nov. 27, 
continued from p. 298.) 
Mr. Charles Spence, of Devonport, 
transmitted a few observations respecting 
the church of Beer Ferrers, co. Devon. It 


is beautifully situated on the banks of the 
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Tavy, and not far from the confluence of 
that river with the Tamar; it is built in 
the form of an exact cross, the length of 
the two transepts, with the intervening 
breadth of the nave, being exactly the 
same as the length of nave and chancel, 
viz. ninety feet. On the north side of the 
upper portion of the cross is the vestry 
room, once the chantry chapel, founded 
for six priests in the year 1328, by Wil- 
liam de Ferrers, and endowed with the 
advowson of the church. This chapel is 
separated from the church by a canopied 
monument which probably covers the re- 
mains of its founder and his lady : in form 
it resembles the monument of Aveline 
Countess of Lancaster, in Westminster 
Abbey, and, like it, is dishonoured by 
having its interior blocked up, so that part 
of the monument is in the chapel, and part 
forms the wall of the vestry. 

The floor of the altar (immediately under 
the communion table) consists of a slab of 
marble, eight feet long by four feet wide, 
which is most beautifully carved with rose-~ 
wheel circles and hexagonal elongated de- 
partments, sustaining what would seem to 
have been an altar-stone, about six inches 
in height, the sides of which are deeply 
grooved or fluted, in one hollow, with 
roses interlaced, with leaves carved thereon 
in bold and beautiful relief. The altar is 
ascended from the nave by three steps ; the 
edge-stones of the upper compartment or 
step have been beautifully cut in bas-relief 
with shields, arabesques, &c. 

The chancel and its chapels were sepa- 
rated from the nave and side aisles by a 
cancellum or screen, the basement of which 
is still left; it is of Decorated character, 
and has been richly painted; each of its 
compartments formerly contained a paint- 
ing of some saint, and in one the mutilated 
figure of a female may yet be decyphered. 

The nave is filled with the original open 
sittings of Perpendicular character, quite 
entire, and beautifully and elaborately 
carved. At the north-east corner of these 
pews is a shield cut in wood, and on the 
south-east corner is another, whereon are 
blazoned horse-shoes (arms of Ferrers), 
and rudders of ships or vessels. The win- 
dows of the north transept are very beau- 
tiful specimens of Decorated work, as is 
also the great window of the south transept. 
Those of the south side of the church are 
Perpendicular. On the north side the 
windows are debased and bad. The eastern 
window, which Rickman states to have 
been ‘‘a fine one,’ has been destroyed 
since his survey, and a choice specimen of 
the true Churchwardenic style inserted in 
its place. There are various fragments of 
painted glass; but that formerly in the 
east window, representing Sir William Fer- 
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rers and his lady, in tracing which C. A. 
Stothard fell and was killed, and which is 
engraved in Lysons’s Devonshire, is pro- 
bably in a deal case (marked Glass) which 
is kept in the north transept. 

There is across legged effigy of a knight 
in mail in an arched recess, in the wall of 
the north transept. 

In the north transept an elevated altar- 
step remains, and just before it lies an 
incised slab representing a cross, and at 
the intersection a heart irradiated. Above 
is an inscription, ‘‘ Hic jacet Rogerus 
Champernowne Armiger cujus anime pro- 
picietur Deus Amen.’’ The Champer- 
nownes became possessed of the manor of 
Beer Ferrers before the close of the four- 
teenth century. On another stone near 
the foregoing, are cut, in very deep relief, 
the words, ‘‘ Orate pro Will’mo Cham- 
pernoun.’’ 

Nov. 27. Mr. M. W. Boyle presented 
through the Rev. J. B. Deane a portfolio of 
prints and drawings, illustrative chiefly of 
places in London. It comprises, 1. Illus- 
trations of Crosby Hall. 2. Occupiers of 
Crosby Hall. 3. Illustrations of St. Helen’s 
church and priory. 4. Illustrations of 
Gresham College. 5. Illustrations of 
Leathersellers’ Hall. 6. Miscellaneous Il- 
lustrations. 

The Secretary read letters from Arch- 
deacons King and Burney, stating the 
failure of the mediation of the Association 
on behalf of the fresco paintings in East 
Wickham church (Oct. p. 480). 

Mr. Daniel Henry Haigh, of Leeds, 
communicated some remarks on the parish 
church of Laughton-en-le-Morthen, the 
neighbouring chapel of St. John’s, and 
the churches of Anstan and Thorpe Sal- 
vin, co. York. Laughton was in Anglo- 
Saxon times the residence of Earl Edwin ; 
‘* Tbi ten. comes Eduin aulam.’’ (Domes- 
day.) Westward from the church, about 
fifty yards distant, are the remains (as Mr. 
Haigh believes them to be) of Edwin’s 
hall, consisting of a high circular mound, 
standing between the extremities of a cres- 
cent-shaped rampart of earth. The Anglo- 
Saxon portion of the church is small. It 
consists of the west wall of the north aisle, 
and the western bay of the north wall. It 
is easily distinguished from the rest of the 
church by its masonry, and the dark red 
sand-stone with which it is built; the 
magnesian limestone being employed in the 
Norman chancel, as weil as in the Perpen- 
dicular nave. Mr. Rickman has given a 
good representation of the doorway in the 
north wall, in his communication on An- 
glo-Saxon architecture, printed in Arch- 
eologia, vol. xxvi., but an erroneous ime 
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pression may be conveyed by his having 
given the same dark tint to the hood- 
moulding of the original doorway and to 
the low segmental arch which now forms 
the doorway, which is of much later date; 
and to make room for which the under 
sides of the original imposts have been cut 
away. Since Mr. Rickman’s time, much 
of the rough-cast which covered this por- 
tion of the walls has been removed, and 
disclosed long and short quoins east of the 
door and close to the second buttress of 
the north wall; proving that here there 
was an angle in the wall, and leading to 
the supposition that this was a porch of 
the Saxon edifice. In digging graves on 
the south side of the church, the founda- 
tions of a wall have been met with; this 
seems to prove that the Saxon church was 
of greater extent than its Norman succes- 
sor. Of the latter, the chancel walls and 
the piers on the north side of the nave re- 
main. The rest of the church is of Early 
and good Perpendicular work, or rather 
transition from Decorated to that style. The 
tower is a beautiful structure, and is sur- 
mounted by a lofty crocketed octagonal 
spire; its height is said to be 185 feet ; of 
the bells, one is ancient, and has the legend, 
in Lombardiecs, ‘‘ Ave Maria gracia plena 
dominus tecum.”’ In the lower story the 
springers remain of what would have been 
a fine vault of fan-tracery had it been 
completed. 

Mr. James H. Dixon made a communi- 
cation respecting a locality called Abbey 
Hill, on the high road between Calton and 
Winterburn, about eleven miles from Skip- 
ton in Craven, in the parish of Kirkby 
Malhamdale, where he has noticed exten- 
sive foundations of buildings, which he 
does not find alluded to by the local his- 
torians. The names of the adjacent fields 
are Friar’s Head, Kirk Syke, Kirk Garth, 
Great Church Doors, Little Church Doors, 
Chapel Maze, &c. To what forgotten 
edifice, it is asked, do these remains and 
these names belong ? 

Mr. Wright read a letter from the Rev. 
Lambert B. Larking, stating that the 
Members of the Association residing in 
the neighbourhood of Maidstone had 
formed themselves into a Local Committee 
for furthering the objects of the Associa- 
tion, and that he, Mr. Larking, had been 
requested to act as Chairman to the Com- 
mittee. 

The Rev. J. H. Barham exhibited a 
flint celt recently found in a field at Be« 
thersden, Kent. 

It has been determined that the Arch- 
wological Meeting for 1845 shall be held 
at Winchester, in the first week in August, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovse or Lorps. 

March 10. The Lord Chancellor moved 
the second reading of his Bill for the relief 
of Persons or THE JEwisH RELIGION 
elected to municipal offices, and explained 
the inconsistencies of the present system 
by reference to the cases of Sir M. Monte- 
fiore, Messrs. Salomons, Lousada, Cohen, 
and Rothschild. Each of these gentlemen 
are magistrates, some for several counties ; 
some also are Deputy Lieutenants, and all 
might be elected to the office of High 
Sheriff. In the city of London they were 
not only eligible to this latter office, but if 
they refused to serve they were liable to a 
very heavy penalty; yet if they aspired to 
a dignity which was the ordinary reward of 
an honourable performance of the Sheriff's 
duty—that of Alderman—they were ex- 
cluded by a clause in the form of declaration 
required, which, while it added nothing to 
the obligation of the oath, could only be 
subscribed by a Christian. The object of 
the present measure was to remove these 
difficulties and hardships.—The Bishop of 
London would not oppose this Bill, but 
protested against being thus precluded from 
resisting any attempt to obtain the admis- 
sion of Jews to Parliament.—Lord Camp- 
ell hoped that the present Bill was only an 
instalment of the full and complete justice 
the Jews deserved at our hands. 





House or Commons. 

Feb, 24. On the order of the day for 
going into Committee of Ways and Means, 
Mr. Milner Gibson moved ‘that no ar- 
rangement of the Sugar Dorttes will be 
satisfactory and permanent, which does 
not involve an equalization of Duty on 
Foreign and Colonial Sugar.’’ This was 
negatived by 211 to 84. 

Feb. 26. Jord John Russell renewed 
the question in the following terms: ‘ that 
it is the opinion of this House, that the 
plan proposed by her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in reference to the Sugar Duties 
professes to keep up a distinction between 
Foreign free-labour and Foreign slave-la- 
bour Sugar, which is impracticable and 
illusory ; and, without adequate benefit to 
the consumer, tends so greatly to impair 
the Revenue, as to render the removal of 
the Income and Property Tax at the end 
of three years extremely uncertain and im- 
probable.’”’? Ayes, 236; Noes, 142. 

Feb. 27. Mr. Bright moved for a Se- 
lect Committee to inquire into the opera- 


tion of the Game Laws. The motion 
was supported by Sir James Graham, and 
agreed to. 

March 4. Mr. Cowper moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to promote the letting of 
FreLtp Garpens to the labouring poor. 
Sir James Graham had no objection to the 
introduction of the measure. The motion 
was then agreed to, and the Bill was read 
a first time. 

March 5. On the Order for Committee 
on the Property Tax Bill, the motion 
for the Speaker leaving the chair was 
faintly opposed by a division of 23 to 96, 
and a proposal for the continuance of the 
Tax for two years instead of three nega- 
tived by 69 to 17. 

March 6. Mr. Ewart moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to enable Town Councils 
to establish Museums or Art in Cor- 
porate Towns. Sir R. Peel said that the 
subject had not escaped the attention of 
her Majesty’s Government. In the course 
of the present Session he should have to 
propose to the House a grant for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the means of access to 
an improved geological collection in the 
British Museum. He trusted, however, 
that the House would proceed with caution 
in devolving excessive powers of taxation 
on the municipal bodies of the country. 
One hon. Member now proposed the levy- 
ing of a local tax for the purpose of pro- 
moting art; and another for the pur- 
pose of providing places of recreation for 
the people. The Government, in the course 
of the Session, would have to propose a 
scheme of local taxation for another object, 
more important than either of those two, 
—he meant the promotion of ventilation 
and salubrity in large towns. They must, 
therefore, take care that they did not raise 
any prejudice against these schemes by 
making the burden of them too heavy for 
their inhabitants to bear. He thought 
that, before they called on the towns to 
tax themselves for these objects, they 
should see what sums they could obtain 
from the more affluent inhabitants by vo- 
luntary contributions. Leave was given 
to bring in the Bill. 

March 10. On the Report on the In- 


COME AND Property Tax Bill, Mr. 
Charles Buller moved as an amendment, 
‘* That the circumstances under which the 
renewal of the Income-Tax is at present 
proposed are such as to render it exceed- 
ingly improbable that Parliament will have 
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the power of dispensing with its continu- 
ance at the end of three years; and that 
it is therefore the duty of this Honse to 
take care that the tax be imposed in a form 
in which its operation shall be less unequal 
and inquisitorial than it now is.’’ Sir 
Robert Inglis supported the amendment, 
and recommended the Government to 
make some modifications in this Bill. He 
also recommended that the tax should not 
be imposed on the first 150/. of any man’s 
income, but only on that part of it which 
exceeded that sum. Several hon. Members 
having addressed the House, Sir R. Peel 
said that he proposed to continue the in- 
come-tax for three years, in order that he 
might try a great experiment on the in- 
dustry, skill, and capital of the country. 
He admitted that the tax was open to ob- 
jection, and that the inquisition to which 
parties were subjected under it was painful ; 
but, seeing that no petitions had been pre- 
sented against this Bill, he hoped that the 
House would receive it with the same 
favour as it had three yearsago. He hoped 
also that they would not admit any modi- 
fications in the Bill, for modifications 
must open the door to fraud, but would 
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affirm it in its present shape, as a tax both 
on income and property. Some further 
discussion followed, and the House di- 
vided, for the amendment, 112; against 
it, 240. 

March 12. The Income anp Pro- 
perty Tax Bill was read a third time and 
passed. 

March 14. Mr. Cobden moved for a 
Select Committee ‘‘to inquire into the 
causes and extent of the alleged exist- 
ing AcricuLTuRAL Disrrgss, and to in- 
quire into the effects of Legislative Pro. 
tection upon the interests of Landowners, 


Tenant-farmers, and Farm-labourers.’’ 
Ayes 121, Noes 213. 
March 17. On the order for Committee 


on the Customs Acts, Mr. William Miles 
moved, ‘‘that it is the opinion of this 
House that in the application of surplus 
revenue towards relieving the burthens of 
this country by reduction or remission of 
Taxation, due regard should be had to the 
necessity of affording relief to the Agri- 
cultural Interests.’’ Ayes 213, Noes 78. 

On the 20th of March the House ad- 
journed over Easter to the 31st. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


INDIA. 


The Punjaub is again in commotion. 
From the very ill feeling that has existed 
for some time between the mother of the 
Maharajah and Heera Singh, an explosion 
was looked for, sooner or later, as inevit- 
able. She applied to Heera Singh for some 
command of trust for her brother, and was 
backed in her demand so warmly by the 
council of the army, usual on such occa- 
sions, that Heera got alarmed, and put off 
the matter until next day, before daylight 
of which he was on his way, with 800 
troops, to some place in the vicinity of 
Jumboo. The Khalsa troops in Lahore 
on hearing this pursued him, and on 
coming up killed him, Jella Pundit, and 
several others of the Rajah’s adherents. 
The next day salutes were fired, and the 
mother of the Maharajah held a durbar. 
The English Government has, it is be- 
lieved, no idea of interfering in this instance 
(though the time may not be far off when 
it will be obliged to do so), not being in 
the slightest bound to assist or uphold 
either party or ministry. A revolution has 
taken place also in Nepaul; but from the 
circumstances it is generally believed that 
it was a got-up affair. The Rajah had 
promised to abdicate in favour of his son. 
‘When the time came he refused; on which 
the son, assisted by some chiefs, deposed 


him. The new Rajah is only 17 years old, 
and an idiot. Our Government will be 
compelled to interfere. The war, however, 
is expected to be one of diplomacy rather 
than of arms. 


MEXICO. 


Santa Anna, President of the Mexican 
Republic, has been entirely overthrown. 
It is stated that, after his troops had been 
much reduced by desertion, he fell in with 
the combined forces of his two opponents, 
Generals Pareddes and Bravo, on the 14th 
January. A battle was fought, and Santa 
Anna was defeated, with the loss of 500 
men. He was subsequently captured while 
endeavouring to effect his escape. Since 
the proclamation of independence, twenty- 
five years ago, Mexico has had no less than 
six Presidents and one Emperor. The 
Emperor was Iturbide, and the Presidents 
are Victoria, Pedraza, Guerrero, Busta- 
mente, Gomez, Farias, aud Santa Anna. 
Iturbide was shot at Tampico; Pedraza 
fled disguised as a monk ; and Bustamente, 
thrice restored to power, was finally ex- 
pelled by Herrera, who has been chasing 
Santa Anna. 


WEST INDIES, 


A most destructive fire has destroyed 
the principal portion of the town of Bridge- 
town in Barbadoes. It broke out in the 
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house of a Jew storekeeper, and was caused 
by alittle girl playing with lucifer matches. 
The part of the town where it commenced 
is principally devoted to commerce, and 
the stores and houses are thickly studded. 
The buildings being built principally of 
wood the fire spread with great rapidity, 
and defied all efforts to suppress it. It 
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continued to burn with great fury for three 
days. The loss it is asserted will exceed 
half-a-million of money. The Post-office 
is amongst the public buildings destroyed ; 
and so is Lee’s Hotel. The house of 
Moore, Brothers, and Co. are sufferers to 
the amount of 40,000 dollars; and nearly 
all the principal stores are destroyed. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Metropolitan Improvements.—The new 
street from Long-acre to Holborn, form- 
ing the continuous line from Waterloo 
Bridge to the new Oxford-street (East) 
has been named Endell-street ; and the 
opening which connects High-street, St. 
Giles’s, with Monmouth and St. Andrew- 
streets, is called Broad-street. The new 
street connecting Long-acre with Coven- 
try-street is in such a state of forwardness 
that it is expected to be open for traffic in 
a few weeks. The purchases made for it 
amount to about 175,000/. 

The Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests have made a survey for a new 
line of street, to extend in continuation of 
St. James’s-street and Albemarle-street, 
direct from St. James’s Palace to the 
Regent’s Park. It is to take the follow- 
ing direction :—From the end of Albe- 
marle-street an opening will be made into 
Avery-row, the western side of which is to 
be taken down, across Bruton-street, 
Grosvernor-street, passing through an 
opening to be made in the north-western 
angle of South Molton-street, running up 
to Oxford-street in an almost parallel line 
with Bond-street. Crossing Oxford-street 
from South Molton-street, it is to pass 
through the centre of Stratford-place, and 
taking down the large range of workshops 
known as Woolham’s paper manufactory, 
on the western side of Marylebone-lane, 
it will thus reach Wigmore-street. From 
this point the thoroughfare will take down 
a large clump of buildings at the entrance 
to Marylebone-lane, on the northern side 
of Wigmore-street, and forming on the 
west a place called Barrett’s-court. It is 
then to proceed in the diréction of Hind- 
street Chapel, taking away Hind’s-mews 
and the intermediate houses between the 
chapel and the western side of Marylebone- 
lane. Thence it is to cross High-street, 
Marylebone, at its extreme southern end, 
next to Hind-street, and, passing through 
the western side of Great Barlowestreet, 
will make its way through the miserable 
neighbourhood in the vicinity of the Mary- 
lebone Police Court, known as Burial- 
ground and Grotto-passages, bounded on 
the west by the burial-ground in Padding- 
fon-street, Crossing Paddington-street, 


Nottingham-place will be the continuous 
line into the new road, on the left hand 
side of Marylebone church, and nearly in 
a direct line with York-gate, the principal 
entrance both into the outer and inner 
circles of the Regent’s park, and also to 
the entrance of the gardens of the Royal 
Botanic Society. 

The structure for the fountains in 
the eastern reservoir in Trafalgar-square 
is now completed. It is constructed en- 
tirely of red granite, highly polished. 
The base is an octagon, and the pedestal, 
which is of a similar form, diminishes 
gradually to the lower basin, which is an 
immense block of the same material. On 
four sides of the pedestal are carved dol- 
phins’ heads, and above are two basins, the 
upper one smaller than the lower. The 
well in Trafalgar-square has been sunk to 
a depth of about 160 feet, and that in 
Orange-street, Leicester-square, which is 
on a higher elevation, about 30 feet deeper. 
The large cistern at the top of the engine- 
house will hold 38,000 gallons of water, 
and that at the top of the tower, which is 
about 20 feet higher, about one third of 
that quantity. In addition to furnishing 
the fountains, these are intended to supply 
the whole of the government buildings 
and offices in the district, for daily use 
and in case of fire. The water, which 
rises in the borings to about 60 feet of the 
surface, is pumped up by two Cornish 
engines of 20-horse power. 





Harbours of Refuge.—The report of 
the Commission appointed to inquire into 
the most eligible situations for a harbour 
or harbours of refuge in the British Chan- 
nel, has been published. The Commis- 
sion has examined Foreness, the Brake 
or Small Downs, Dover, Dungeness, 
Beachy Head, Eastbourne, and Seaford, 
Newhaven, and Harwich harbour, The 
result of their labours is a recommenda- 
tion of the improvement of Harwich 
harbour, at a cost of 50,000/.; the con- 
struction of an artificial harbour at Dover, 
at a cost of 2,500,000/. ; the construction 
of a breakwater in Seaford road, at an 
expense of 1,250,000/. ; and the construc- 
tion of a breakwater at Portland, at an 
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expense of 500,000. The Commission 
recommend that the breakwaters should be 
fortified by casemated batteries construct- 
ed on them. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

A‘ fine specimen of the Ichthyosaurus, 
or Fish Lizard, has been lately discovered 
in a clay pit belonging to Sir Harry 
Verney, Bart., at Claydon. It was em- 
bedded about ten feet below the surface, 
in a stratum of brick earth, and, from the 
snout to the tail, measured about thirteen 
feet. The head, vertebrae, and paddles, 
were all in their relative positions, but 
the bones had been imperfectly fossilised, 
and were very fragile on raising the skele- 
ton from its bed, which was done in the 
presence of Sir Harry Verney, &c. and 
under the direction of Dr. Buckland. 

The extensive new buildings contiguous 
to Eton college, the first stone of which 
was laid by Prince Albert in June last, are 
now far advanced. They contain forty-eight 
single rooms, which will be appropriated 
to the upper and elder boys on the foun- 
dation ; and also a large apartment for the 
use of the sixth form, and another for the 
use of the first six boys of the fifth form, 
when not engaged in their private studies. 
At the north end is a spacious room 
intended to be the library for the upper 
boys of the school, and also to be used 
for the examinations for prizes and scholar- 
ships. The new buildings will be ready 
for occupation immediately after the next 
election holidays. In addition to these 
improvements, it is in contemplation to 
divide the long chamber into various 
apartments, the centre of which will be 
appropriated for the dormitory of the 
twenty youngest boys on the foundation ; 
adjoining to which will be rooms for their 
attendant master, a lavatory, &c. The 
assistant master, who will have the charge 
of these younger boys, will reside in apart- 
ments to be erected at the eastern end of 
the long chamber. It has been estimated 
that the alterations contemplated in the 
long chamber alone will involve an outlay 
of 2,600/. A complete drainage of the 
precincts of the college has just been 
completed, under the superintendence of 
Mr. John Roe, at an expense of 4,000/. ; 
the sewerage extending in length nearly a 
mile and a half, and carrying the drains 
into the Thames. 

Dr. Lee has recently presented to the 
Astronomical Soviety the advowson of 
Stone, having previously given the ad- 
vowson of Hartwell, upon trust to present 
thereto, as vacancies occur, clergymen who 
have distinguished themselves by their 
scientific researches. 
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CHESHIRE. 


Feb. 20. The consecration of Henbury 
Church took place. The want of a church 
in this township had long been felt, situ- 
ated as it was at a distance of several miles 
from the nearest church, though equi- 
distant from six or seven. On Major 
Marsland coming to reside at Henbury 
Hall, he offered to the choice of the gen- 
tlemen associated with him as a committee 
any plot of land they might deem the most 
eligible for the site. The edifice is in the 
Lancet-Gothic style of architecture, with 
a spire rising nearly seventy feet. The 
interior is fitted up without pews, having 
seats to accommodate 270, of which 210 
are free for ever. The cost of the erec- 
tion has been about £1,600, of which 
amount one-half has been contributed by 
Major Marsland, to which he has added 
£1,000 as an endowment, and furnished 
the tower with a clock. A full-toned 
organ, placed in the gallery at the west 
end, is the gift of Mrs. Marsland. The 
Communion plate was presented by Mrs, 
Thomas Wardle. The architect was Mr, 
Lane of Manchester. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

Dartmoor.—At the last county ses- 
sions an application for a new licence 
was applied for by the Plymouth and 
Dartmoor Gunpowder Company, who ob- 
tained a licence at the preceding sessions 
for the erection of mills and a magazine 
in |Cherrybrook estate in Lidford. The 
new licence which was granted was de- 
sired in order to authorise the erection of 
the mills on a site contiguous to that origi- 
nally chosen, but more advantageous as 
regards the amount of water power to be 
obtained, and equally unexceptionable in 
point of public safety. The leat of water 
for the use of the works will be taken 
from the river Dart, and after passing a 
circuitous route of near three miles fall 
again into its usual course, 


DURHAM, 


Jan. 27.—The harbour of Seaham is 
a private port, belonging to the Marquess 
of Londonderry, and was formed by the 
noble owner about sixteen years ago for 
the shipment of the coals produced from 
the collieries of his lordship. Since that 
time the traffic was increased so much 
that a few years ago it was found neces- 
sary to form a second large dock to the 
south of the original one. This has also 
been found insufficient, and last year 
measures were taken for the further en- 
largement of the north dock, which has 
recently been completed. The works 
exceed, perhaps, in magnitude and enter- 
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prise all that have ever before been 
undertaken and accomplished by a private 
individual, ‘The whole has been excava- 
ted from the solid rock, and the docks now 
afford accommodation for the shipment of 
300,000 or 350,000 chaldrons of coals in 
a year. The enlargement of the north 
dock was completed on the 23rd Jan. 
when the water was admitted into it in 
the presence of the Marquess and Mar- 
chioness of Londonderry and a distin- 
guished party. 


ESSEX. 


Feb. 8. The perpetual advowson and 
next presentation to the rectory of Mist- 
ley and vicarage of Bradfield, in the 
county of Essex, the property of Lord 
Rivers (whose mansion and estate of 
Mistley-hall are about to go through the 
same ordeal), were sold by Mr. Hoggart, 
at the Auction Mart. The rectorial and 
vicarial tithes had been commuted for 
834/. from which was to be deducted an 
annual payment to the curacy of Man- 
ningtree, 40/.; the curacies of two 
parishes, 1207. ; and poor and other rates, 
86/. 14s. making a clear annual income of 
5182. 14s. exclusive of a demesne of 33 
acres and a parsonage house. It was 
sold for 41007. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
_ Jan. 31. The Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol consecrated a church at Montpelier, 
for which a district has been taken partly 
from the parish of St. Paul, Bristol, and 
partly from the parish of Horfield. The 
edifice is cruciform, in the style that pre- 
vailed at the end of the 13th century; it 
is rather plain, built of native stone, with 
freestone quoins, dressings, &c. A tower 
is placed at the centre of the west front; 
it was originally intended to have carried 
a lofty spire, which, with the tower, would 
have been 140 feet in height; but this 
important feature has, for lack of funds, 
been postponed. The entrances to the 
church are at the west end under the 
tower, and at the end of the south transept. 
The east window, of four lights, is adorned 
with good geometrical tracery. The win- 
dows of the nave are of two lights, and 
those of the transepts three lights. The 
vestry is on the north side of the church. 
The eastern and transept gables are ter- 
minated by crosses of different and elegant 
designs. In the interior are open seats. 
There is a gallery at the west end, project- 
ing over about one-fourth of the nave. 
The pulpit is of stone, panneled on either 
side, and supported by a corbel of deeply- 
sunk mouldings. The lectern is of oak, 
of appropriate character and elegant de- 
sign. The chancel is capacious, and 
ascended by five steps. The altar-piece is 
10 
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composed of arcaded panneling, with de- 
tached shafts, cornice over, set with the 
ball flower, and the spandrels filled with 
elegant foliage, the ornamental lettering of 
the Creed, Commandments, &c., on the 
wall on either side of the window. An 
elegant open roof gives the chancel a very 
pleasing appearance, and the characteristic 
Gothic feature being carried out by ren- 
dering the construction ornamental. In 
the nave the roof is not so light as in the 
chancel, in consequence of the Incorpo- 
rated Society having prescribed the use of 
the tie beam. The whole of the wood 
work is stained and varnished, and has the 
appearance of oak. The font, placed near 
the western and principal entrance, is of 
stone, the sides ornamented with elegant 
foliage, &c. ; round the pedestal are four 
detached shafts, the whole standing on an 
octagonal base. The iron-work in doors, 
&c., is of elegant design. This church is 
much more correct than most other mo- 
dern ones in this neighbourhood, and 
reflects great credit on the architect, John 
Hicks, esq. 
HAMPSHIRE. 

Feb. 18. The Bishop of Winchester 
consecrated a new church in the parish of 
Brown Candover. The decaying state of 
the ancient fabric, and the inadequacy of 
its accommodation for the increased popu- 
lation of the place, having been repre- 
sented to Lord Ashburton, the chief land- 
owner of the neighbourhood, his lordship 
liberally offered to erect a new one, at his 
sole expense, and entrusted to Mr. T. 
Wyatt the task of executing the work. 
The church, which stands on a rising 
ground, is a picturesque object of the 
early-English style of architecture. The 
interior is neat and commodious, with a 
stone pulpit. The sittings, for about 300, 
are all free and unappropriated. 

Feb. 24. The Medina Steam Frigate 
Dock, at Cowes, undertaken by the Messrs. 
Thomas and John White, was opened for 
the purpose for which it has been con- 
structed. It is most substantially built, 
and in shape resembles the interior of a 
large ship, having a circular bow; the 
sides and bottom are planked, and form 
an inverted arch. The foundation is a 
nearly solid mass of bearers laid across the 
Dock and filled up with concrete, the 
whole resting on a bed of blue clay. The 
Dock heads consist of massive piers and 
wing walls, built of large blocks of Port- 
land stone; from each of the wings a 
wooden pier, or platform on piles, extends 
nearly 100 feet into the river, forming a 
clear passage for the steamer to pass be- 
tween, the channel having been excavated 
to the level of the bed of the river. The 
dimensions of the Dock are as follows :— 

















1845.] 


Feet. 
Extreme length within the gates,. 257 
MME cccs 6 wveesrecsrcess 
Depth of water on the sill at 


spring tides... .esccccscece 16 
Depth of water on the sill at 
BON MEGS cs nvcdsccvee cose, 


Height of the lowest blocks .... 9 5 

Messrs. White had already on their pre- 
mises a Dry Dock capable of receiving a 
ship of 700 tons. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


March 5. The church and parsonage 
of Bockleton, (part of the treasurership of 
the cathedral church of Hereford), with a 
yearly rent charge, in lieu of the tithes 
commuted at the sum of 462/., but fluc- 
tuating with the average prices of corn, 
and all oblations, offerings, &c. with two 
cottages and glebe, of the estimated value 
of 35/. per annum, were sold by auction. 
The property, which was held upon two 
lives, was in Chancery, and the sale was 
effected pursuant to an order of one of 
the Masters of that court, the reserved 
price being 4700/. The property was 
bought by a gentleman of the name of 
Gibson for 5500/. The cause in Chancery 
is at the suit of Richard Fellowes Walond 
(plaintiff) v. Susannah Walond and others 
(defendants). 


ISLE OF WIGHT, 


Ata public meeting of the inhabitants 
of the borough of Newport, held at the 
Guildball, the Mayor in the chair, Reso- 
lutions were passed unanimously :—That 
on the occasion of the decease of the 
Reverend John Breeks, late Vicar of 
Carisbrooke with Newport and North- 
wood, the meeting feel it expedient to 
represent to the Provost and Fellows of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, as patrons of 
the benefice, the strong necessity for 
important alterations in the parochial ar- 
rangements. The benefice is composed 
of the vicarage of Carisbrooke and of 
the two unendowed chapelries of New- 
port and Northwood, the aggregate in- 
come derived by the incumbent being 
about 1,200/. a year. The incumbent has 
for many years past resided in the small 
agricultural hamlet of Northwood, con- 
fining his immediate supervision to that 
thinly-peopled chapelry, while the pasto- 
ral duties of Carisbrooke and of Newport 
have been and are committed to curates 
appointed and removable by him. Newport 
is a corporate town, the most important 
and populons place not only in the bene- 
fice of which it forms a part, but in the 
Isle of Wight at large—the centre of its 
industry, the seat of its magistracy, and 
the station wherein the Bishop and other 

Gent. Mag. Vou, XXIII. 
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ordinaries of the diocese hold their paro- 
chial visitations, The Curate to whose 
charge the clerical duties of the chapelry 
have been confided, has (until within the 
last seven years, when the Vicar agfeed 
to give such a sum annually as would 
make up with the surplice fees a stipend 
of 100/., and which sum has been appro- 
priated to an assistant Curate) depended 
for his income on a voluntary contribution 
from the inhabitants, which, from its 
eleemosynary character and inadequacy 
of amount, is wholly unsuitable for the 
proper support of his personal station or 
his pastoral efficiency. 


KENT. 


A great change has been effected in 
the circumstances of Folkstone by the 
South - Eastern Railway, which has 
brought it within three hours’ distance 
of the metropolis, and made it a con- 
venient port of embarkation for France, 
Nearly fifty houses have been erected 
during the past year, and as many are in 
progress. A new bank has been built 
for a branch of the National Provincial 
Bank of England; a northern wing has 
been added to the Pavilion hotel, and 
another hotel is just completed, called the 
Royal George. 

The line of railway connecting Graves- 
end with Chatham, Rochester, and. 
Strood, is now completed. It is seven 
miles in length, and the run between 
Gravesend and Rochester will occupy 
about 20 minutes. It is proposed to 
place the terminus at the former town, in 
connection with the new pier now erect. 
ing at the Terrace-gardens. 


LANCASHIRE. 


A noble example has been set in the 
case of a lay patron, the Earl of Derby, in 
conjunction with his son Lord Stanley, of 
the division of parishes of overgrown po- 
pulation into several ecclesiastical districts, 
or, virtually, additional parishes. The 
living of Winwick contains a population 
now of probably 20,000. The annual 
value of the rectorial income is 4,2290/. and 
a Bill has been carried through Parlia- 
ment to divide the living into five or six 
different parishes, apportioning the tithes 
among the several incumbents. The 
present rectory house is to be reduced in 
size; new parsonage houses, of which a 
most admirable plan has been prepared, 
are to be built for the parochial clergy, and, 
where needed, a new church or churches 
to be built. 

Notwithstanding the opposition that has 
been offered in various quarters to the 
extension of Popery in Liverpool, it is on 
the increase. In addition to the introduc- 
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tion of a nunnery, and the erection of dif- 
ferent chapels in the town and neighbour- 
hood, three others are now in course of 
construction ; viz. St. Mary’s, St. Anne’s, 
and St. Francis Xavier’s. St. Joseph’s 
(late All Saints’) was dedicated with the 
customary ceremonies on Thursday, March 
6, and mass was performed for the first 
time. 

A handsome edifice, of Elizabethan ar- 
chitecture, called the Roby Day and Sun- 
day Schools, has just been completed at 
Manchester, in the rear of Grosvenor 
Street Chapel, with which the schools are 
connected, on the British system. Level 
with the street is an open cloister or co- 
lonnade, intended asa playing-place. Two 
staircases, one for boys and the other for 
girls, conduct thence to the rooms above. 
On the first floor is a large apartment used 
as a library and reading-room. The schools 
are destined for about four hundred chil- 
dren, and the entire cost of the building 
has not exceeded 3000/. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

March 7.—A sale took place at the 
Auction Mart of the advowson and next 
presentation to the Vicarage of Melton 
Mowbray, with the Hamlets of Burton 
Lazars, Sysonby, Welby, and Freeby, to 
each of which there is a chapel of ease. 
The population amounts to about 3937 
persons, and the extent of the parish, ex- 
clusive of the hamlets, is about 2500 acres. 
The tithes have been commuted for a rent 
charge of 515/. per annum ; the surplice 
fees, Easter offerings, &c. produce upwards 
of 40/.; and, with the vicarage house and 
glebe, the gross income was estimated at 
595l. per annum, which was subject to a 
deduction of 50/. for rates and taxes, and 
100/. the stipend of one curate. Sold for 
2900/7. 

MIDDLESEX. 


Feb. 25.—A sale of the moiety of a 
whole share in the Putney and Fulham 
Bridge, took place at the Auction Mart. 
There were originally 30 shares of 1000/. 
each. The average dividend of the moiety 
per annum was 45/. The bridge is free- 
hold property, and the proprietor of any 
part of a share producing above 4/. per 
annum, is entitled to a vote for both Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey. The moiety was divided 
into five lots, each being one-fifth part. 
Four of the lots were sold for 155/. each, 
and the fifth for 1457, 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Some few weeks back, as the workmen 
of Messrs. Southwell, carpet manufacturers 
of Bridgenorth, were engaged in making 
some additions to their factory, situate on 
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the banks of the river Severn, close to the 
monastic site of the Old Friars, after having 
gone a considerable depth they found many 
excavations hewn out of the solid rock, 
forming complete coffins, in which were 
discovered human bones, many in a perfect 
state, particularly the skull and thigh 
bones. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The Earl of Shrewsbury has just con- 
cluded a treaty with a building company in 
Cheshire, by which his lordship receives 
35,000/. for 85 acres of his extensive pro- 
perty in that county. As the land thus 
conveyed formed a portion of the settled 
family estates, his lordship has laid out the 
proceeds in the purchase of the estate of 
Cotton in Staffordshire, a very valuable 
and desirable acquisition, immediately con- 
tiguous to his lordship’s magnificent de- 
mesne of Alton Towers. 


SUSSEX. 


March 7. Asale by auction of perpetual 
advowson and next presentation to the 
vicarage of Chidham in Sussex. It con- 
tains 1200 acres, and a population of 320. 
The benefice is worth 128/. per annum, 
the tithes paying ls. 6d. an acre, which 
have not been commuted. It was bought 
for 6407. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


A handsome set of Communion Plate 
has been presented for the use of the 
newly-erected chapel of St. Paul, Waur- 
wick, consisting of a massive silver flagon, 
paten, and cup; each piece bearing the 
following inscription :—‘* A gift to St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Warwick, in memory of 
the late George Innes, Head-master of 
King Henry the Eighth’s School, and 
Isabella, his wife—1844.” 

March 7. The Rectory of Idlicote, in 
the county of Warwick, was offered for 
sale. The population amounted to about 
828, the extent of the parish to about 1500 
acres. The benefice is estimated at 300J. 
per annum, the tithes having been com- 
cae to that amount. It was sold for 
14751. 


YORKSHIRE. 


The bell intended to be put up in the 
south tower of York Minster, has been 
cast at the foundry in Whitechapel. Its 
weight exceeds twelve tons; it is 7 ft. 7 
in. in height, and its diameter is 8 ft. 4in., 
being heavier by 7 tons than the celebrated 
**Tom” of Lincoln, and by 5 tons than 
‘Old Tom”’ of Oxford. The metal took 
12 days to cool, from the 18th of January, 
when it was poured into the mould, to the 
30th. The clapper will weigh between 3 
and 4 cwt. The cost of it is about 2,000/, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Jan, 8. South Devon Militia, the Earl of 
Morley to be Colonel. 

Feb. 17. Royal Artillery, Major-Gen. Henry 
Evelegh to be Colonel-Commandant. 

Feb. 22. H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
K.G. to be Warden and Keeper of New Forest. 
—The Right Hon. Sir James Parke, Knt., Sir 
E. H. Alderson, Knt., Sir J. T. Coleridge, 
Knt., the Hon. J. S. Wortley, F. Kelly, esq., 
W. Whateley, esq., J. Greenwood, esq., Sir 
W. Heathcote, Bart., E. Denison, esq., and 
T. G. B. Estcourt, esq. to be Commissioners 
for inquiring into the expediency of ee yee | 
the Circuits of the Judges in England an 


ales. 

Feb. 24. Appointed to her Majesty’s Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, J. Blenkarn, esq. 
and T. Richbell, esq. 

Feb. 25. 72nd Foot, Lieut.-Col. C. Gascoyne, 
to be Lieut.-Col.—Brevet, Capt. E. Methold, 
of the 4th Foot, to be Major in the Army.— 
West Middlesex Militia, C. Ramsden, esq. to 
be Major.—The Hon. William Bingham Baring 
to be Paymaster General. 

Feb. 28. Henry Bickersteth, esq. to be Resi- 
dent Surgeon of Somerset Hospital, in the 
Settlement of the Cape of Good Hope.—Wil- 
liam B. Robinson, esq. to be Inspector-Gen. of 
Public Accounts for the Province of Canada. 

Marchi. WUutchinson Hothersall Browne, 
esq. to be we ged of the Court of Requests 
for New South Wales. 

March5. Knighted, Capt. John Hamilton, 
late of her Majesty’s Packet Service.—Ben- 
jamin Thompson, of Spittle Hill, Epsley, and 
Morpeth, all in Northumberland, banker, only 
son of Benj. Thompson, late of Morpeth, gent. 
deceased, in compliance with the will of his 
uncle, Thomas Bullock (formerly Thompson), 
of Spittle Hill, esq. to take the surname of 
Bullock only. 

March 7. Charles Neaves, esq. Advocate, to 
be Sheriff Depute and Steward Depute of the 
= or Stewartries of Orkney and Zet- 

and. 

March 12. The Duke of Montrose elected 
K.T.—Knighted, James Cochrane, esq. Chief 
Justice of Gibraltar. 

March 14. 5th Dragoons, Capt. J. W. Kin 
to be Major.—Unattached, brevet Colonel W. 
Staveley (Deputy Quartermaster-Gen. at the 
Mauritius), to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

March i7. John Pope, esq. to be Clerk of 
the Works and Civil Engineer for the Island 
of Hong Kong. 

March 19. First or Queen’s Own regiment 
of Oxfordshire Yeomanry Cavalry, the Duke 
of Marlborough to be Lieut.-Colonel Com- 
mandant. 

March 21. 3d Foot, Major-Gen. Sir Henry 
King to be Colonel.—15th Foot, Major Thomas 
A. Drought to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. R. A. 
Cuthbert to be Major.—80th Foot, Major R. B, 
Wood to be Major. 

March 22. Charles William Warner, esq. to 
be Attorney-General for Trinidad. : 

March 24. — Engineers, Captain and 
brevet Major W. R. Ord to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

March 25. John Hay Drummond Hay, esq. 
to be Agent and Consul General in the domi- 
nions of the Emperor of Morocco; William 
Willshire, esq. to be Consul at Adrianople ; 
Robert Gregg, esq, to be Consul at Mobile, 


NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


> Ma rte R. Soe 
e le; Lieut. Henry John as 
(1840), of the Formidable. ~ 
Captain Sir Watkin O. Pell eae to 
Greenwich Hospital, and succeeded by Capt. 
Gordon Falcon, as Superintendent of Pem- 
broke a 
Commander Ralph Barton (1838), to the Van- 
d; Commander Jeffery W. Noble (1841), 
to the Vindictive; Commander J. C. Pre- 
vost, to the Rodney ; Commander Charles 
Wise (1842), late of the Cornwallis, to the 
Hibernia, Sir William Parker’s flag ship. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Buckingham.—Rt. Hon. Sir T, F. Fremantle 
(re-elected). 
Buckinghamshire.—Christopher Tower, esq. 
Cornwall (East).—W. H. Pole Carew, esq. 
Kent (East).—William Deedes, esq. 
Lewes.—Hon. Henry Fitzroy. 
Shaftesbury.—R. B. Sheridan, esq. 
Stamford.—Rt. Hon. Sir George Clerk (re-el.). 
Thetford.—Hon. Wm. ey Baring (re-el.). 
eae Albert Fitzgerald, esq. 
Wilts (South).—Hon. Sidney Herbert (re-el.). 





EccLEstAsSTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. Higgin, to be Dean of Limerick. 

Rev. H. Tattam, to Archdeaconry of Bedford. 

Rev. C. Johnstone, to be a Canon Residentiary 
of York. 

Rev. J. E. Tyler, to be a Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul’s, London. 

Rey. M. Anderson, St. Paul’s, Hernehill, P.C. 
Camberwell. 

Rev. F. Annesley, Clifford Chambers R. Glouc. 

Rev. J. A. Beaumont, St. Paul’s, Leeds, P.C, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Blewitt, Aberyschan P.C. Monm. 

Rev. E. D. Bolton, Hollesley R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Bonwell, St. Philip’s, Stepney, P.C, 
Middlesex. 

Rev. J. C. Bradley, Oakworth P.C. Yorksh. 

Rev. J. Bradshaw, Hose V. Leicestershire. 

Rev. M. A. Charlton, Laughton V. Sussex. 

Rev. C. Cillmor, Dartford V. Kent. 

Rev. H. K. Collinson, Stannington V. North’d. 

Rev. W. Corfield, Birling R. Kent. 

Rev. R. Coulthard, Sulhampstead Abbas and 
Sulhampstead Banister RR. Berkshire. 

Rev. E. Eckersall, All Saints R. Worcester. 

Rev. W. H. Egerton, Ellesmere V. Salop. 

Rev. J. J. Estridge, Puncknoll R. Dorset. 

Rev. J. N. Evans, Holy Trinity, Stowupland 
P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev.C. W. W. Eyton, Worthenbury R. Flintsh. 

Rev. R. Gardner, St. Michael, Stoke Damerel 
P.C. Devon. 

Rev. C. Gilmore, Dartford V. Kent. 

Rev. J. Gregson, Sutton Courtenay V. Berks. 

Rev. H. Guy, Winterbourne Clenstone R, Dors, 

Rey. H. Harvey, Halberton R. Devon. 

Rev. R. Hawthorn, ee V. Camb. 

Rev. J. Hemery, Saint Helier R. Jersey. 

Rev. W. Holmes, Scole R. Norfolk. 

Rev. A. M. Hopper, Horningsea P.C. Camb. 

Rey. W. E. Hoskins, St, John’s, Margate, V. 


Kent. 
Rev. J. T. Huntley, St, Mary, Binbrooke, R, 
Lincolnshire, 
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Rev. C. Jones, Pakenham V. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. D. Kennicott, Trinity Church, Stock- 
ton Trinity, P.C. Northumberland. 

Rev. W. Kerry, St. Thomas’s, Bethnal Green, 
P.C. Middlesex. 

Rev. J. Lowndes, Christ Church, Derry-hill, 
P.C. near Calne, Wilts. 

Rev. W. Madden, Trinity Church P.C. Hants. 

Rev. P. W. Mayow, St. Paul’s Easton, P. C. 
Somersetshire. 

Rev. St. John Mitchell, Brownedge P.C. Staff. 

Rev. R. Morgan, Aberavon and Baglan V. 
Glamorganshire. 

Rev. W. J. Newman, Badsworth R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. M. O. Norman, Stonesby V. Leic. 4 

Rev. J. H. North, Trinity Church, Greenwich 
P.C. Kent. 

Rev. T. B. Paget, Welton-cum-Welton V. 
Yorkshire. 

Hon. and Rev. E. Pellew, St. James’s Church 
R. Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Rev. J. Phelps, Little Langford R. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Pycroft, St. Mary Magdalene, Barn- 
staple P.C. Devon. 
v. C. D. Rees, Llanwerthol V. Brecon. 

Rev. W. L. Rolleston, Lowesby V. Leic. 

Rev. F. A. Savile, King’s-Nympton R. Devon. 

Rev. E. D. Scott, Carisbrooke V. Isleof Wight. 

Rev. F. C. Steel, Lianvethrine R. Monm. 

Rev. C. Stopford, Barton Segrave R. Northam. 

Rev. F. Swanton, Barton Stacey V. Hants. 

Rev. H. Towzel, Bramdean R. Hants. 

Rev. B. Wake, Ketton V. Rutland. 

Rev. W. P. Walsh, Staunton Harcourt V. 


xon. 
Rev. C. Walters, Weeke R. Hants. 
Rev. J. H. Waugh, Corsley R. Wilts. 
Rev. G. Wharton, Stanford-le-hope R. Essex. 
Rev. T. White, Kirkhammerton V. Yorksh. 
Rev. W. Whitter, Bridford R. Devon. 
Rev. H. D. Wickham, Christ Church P.C. 
Hants. 
Rev. R. P. Williams, Scartho R. Linc. 
Rey. C. Williams, Holyhead P.C. Anglesea. 
Rev. G. Wylie, Newnham with Mapledurwell 
R. Hants. 





CHAPLAIN. 
oe. H. J. Whitfield, to the Earl of Morning- 
on. 





; Crvit PREFERMENTS. 
John Epworth, esq. to be Recorder of Ponte- 


fract, 

Sir F. H. Doyle, Bart. to be Assistant Solicitor 
of Excise. 

Jobn Locke, esq. to be Common Pleader of 
London. 

Mr. W. H. Carpenter to be Keeper of the 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 

Mr. Edward Coplestone Buckland (son of Dr. 
Buckland, Professor of Geology and Mine- 
ralogy,) to a junior clerkship in the Treasury. 


BIRTHS, 

Feb. 7. In Belgrave-sq. the Duchess of Mon- 
trose, a son and heir.—s8s. At Hackthorn, 
Lincolnsh:. the seat of her father-in-law, Col. 
Cracroft, the wife of Weston Cracroft, esq. a 
son ard heir.—13. In Upper Grosvenor-st. 
the wife of James Weir Hogg, esq. M.P. a son. 
— 14. At Dinton, Mrs. Wyndham, a son.—— 
18. The Queen of Portugal, a princess. 20. 
In Grosvenor-cresc. the Hon. Mrs, Stanley, a 
dau,——23. At Ashbourn, Derbysh. the wife of 
HT. Powell, esq of Brandlesholme Hall, Lan- 
eashire, a son.—2¢. In Portman-sq. Lady 
Bellingham, a dau.——26 At Kingshill, the 
wife of Thomas Tyrwhitt Drake, esq. a dau.——. 
27. At Hatherop rectory, the Lady Georgiana 
Bourke, a dau. 











Lately. At Bristol, the wife of T. O. Tyndall, 
esq. a dau.—At Little Ormesby, Lady Lacon, 
a son.—The wife of Sir W. St. Lawrence 
Clarke, Bart. a son.—-In Cadogan-pl. Mrs. 
Burgess, a dau.—The Countess of Bective, a 
son.—tThe Hon. Mrs. Edward Preston, a son. 
—In Yorksh. the Hon. Mrs. Philip Savile, a 
dau.——The Countess of Ashburnham, a son. 
— At Stoke Hammond, Bucks. Lady Julia 
Bouwens, a dau.——At Wilton-cresc. the wife 
of J. Z. Clifton, esq. M.P. a son and heir.—. 
At Snettisham, Mrs. R. Curzon, of three daus. 
all living. —In Arlington-st. Lady Mary Ste- 

henson, a dau.——At Windlestone, Durham, 

dy Eden, a dati.——At Bournemouth, the 

wife of Capt. Popham, R.N.ason.——The Hon. 
Mrs. Tottenham, a son. 

March 2. In Lower Seymour-st. the wife of 
Gordon Willoughby Gyll, esq.a son.——5. At 
Southwick-terr. the Hon. Mrs. H. Manners 
Sutton, a son.——At Charlton Cottage, near 
Blandford, Dorset. the wife of T. Horlock Bas- 
tard, jun. esq. a dau. . At Guernsey, the 
Hon. Mrs. Saumarez, ason.——10. At Clifton, 
the wife of Edward Adams, esq. of Middleton 
Hall, Carmarthensh. a son.——11. In Park-pl. 
the Hon. Mrs. Seton, a son.——At their seat, 
Trelaske, Cornwall, the wife of Edward Archer, 
esq. a son.——19. Mrs. Wm. J. Thoms, a dau. 


eee 


MARRIAGES. 


April 6, 1844. At Colombo, Ceylon, Lieut. 
Ouchterlony, Madras Eng., to Alice-Trevor, 
third dav. of T. E. M. Turton, esq. 

Oct. 22. At Port Louis, Mauritius, M. B. 
Gallwey, esq. Roy. Art. to Constant-Grace, 
widow of Archibald H. Monro, esq. 92d High- 
landers, and eldest dau. of Col. Palmer, Royal 
Artillery. 

Nov. 20. At the Mauritius, Capt. Granet, 
12th Regt. extra Aide-de-Camp to the Go- 
vernor, and eldest son of Augustus Granet, 
esq. Commissary-Gen. to the Forces, to Rose, 
dau. of Col. Staveley, Deputy Quartermaster- 
Gen. in that island. 

26. At the Cathedral, Barbadoes, by the 
Rev. A. J. P. Buchanan, William Downes 
Jerrill, esq. to Georgina-Bruce, only dau. of 
the late Capt. Colin Buchanan, 62d Regt. and 
great grand-dau. of the Hon. James Bruce, 
Chief Judge of Barbadoes. 

Dec. 2. At Delhi, Lieut. G. P. Hebbert, 
of Eng. to Harriett, only dau. of Major Ram- 
sey, Major of Brigade. 

7. AtCalcutta, Capt. Wm. Mayne, A.D.C. 
to the Governor-Gen. to Helen-Cunliffe, eldest 
dau. of T. R. Davidson, esq. B.C.S. 

9. At Calcutta, J. P. Mount Biggs, esq. 
38th Regt. M.N.I., eldest son of the late 
Major-Gen. Biggs, Bengal Art., to Mary-Ann, 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Forbes, Bengal Engineers. 

16. At Calcutta, Prof. G. F. R. Weidemann, 
B.A. Fellow of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, to 
Emma-Frances, third dau. of W. H. Abbott, 
esq. Calcutta. 

18. At Madras, James Kellie, esq. surgeon 


.4th battalion Art. to Virginia-Matilda, thir 


dau. of the Hon. Henry Chamier. 

24. At Columbo, Ceylon, Henry, second 
son of Charles Carroll, esq. of Dublin, to 
Jane, second dau. ef Mrs. Guillod, of West- 
field House, Brighton. 

31. At Futtyghur, Lieut. George Holroyd, 
43d Light Inf. to Emily, youngest dau. of the 
late Capt. John Garstin, 88th Regt. 

Jan.1. At Madras, the Rev. Robert Kerr 
Hamilton, A.M. Chaplain to the East India 
Company, and Junior Minister to St. Andrew’s 
church, to Susan-Anne-Sophia-Churchill, se; 
cond dau. of the Right Rev. Dr. Spencer, 
Bishop of Madras, 
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2. At Cannanore, Capt. Mathews Beach- 
croft, 28th Madras Nat. Inf., ——_ Major 
of Malabar and Canara, to Helen-Robertson, 
second dau. of Major-Gen. Allan, C.B. 

14. At St. Pancras, Henry Keyworth, esq. 
of York, to Maria-Jane-Frith, of Osnaburgh- 
~ Regent’s Park, and only dau. of the late 
Thomas Frith, esq. of Harrogate——At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. Frederic Style, 
M.A. to Louisa-Catharine, second dau. of the 
late Mr. Robert Turton Newton.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Thomas Edis, esy. to 
Sarah-Helena, eldest surviving dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Moor, Bombay Art.—dAt 
Farnham, Essex, Edward Umbers, esq. of 
Wappenbury, youngest son of William Um- 
bers, esq. of Weston Hall, Warwickshire, to 
Julia, fourth dau. of John Parris, esq. of 
Farnham.——At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Major 
Wright, Commanding Roy. Engineers, northern 
district, and Commandant of the troops in the 
garrison, to Mary-Armytage, eldest dau. of 
the late William Hawdon, esq. of Morpeth, 
Northumberland.—aAt Keston, Kent, the 
Rev. Charles Hardy, Vicar of Hayling, Hants, 
to Charlotte, third dau. of the Rev. Josh. 
William Martin.———At Clifton Campville, 
Frederick Tibbits, esq. of Pooley Hall, Warw., 
to Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Walter 
Bach, esq. of High Fields, Staff.——In Mans- 
field-pl. William Stewart, esq. of Shambellie, 
to Katherine, only dau. of John Hardie, esq. 

15. At Bolton, the Rev. J. Whitley, M.A, 
to Penelope, youngest dau. of the late W. Car- 
lisle, esq.——The Rev. J. B. Johnson, Rector 
of Welbourne, to Anna, youngest dau. of Geo. 
Morse, esq. of Catton-park, Norfolk.——Henry 
Pearson Gates, eldest son of John Gates, esq. 
of Peterborough, to Eleanor Maria, dau. of 
the late Rev. H. L. Mansel, Rector of Cos- 
grove, Northamptonshire. 

16. At the Catholic chapel, Tamworth, 
Charles Edward Mousley, esq. of Haunton- 
hall, Staff. and Port St. Mary’s, Spain, to Mary, 
the only dau. of Samuel Roby, esq. of Alvecote 
ae Warw.——At Burnham, Somers. the 
Rev. J. D. Giles, M.A. Vicar of Swinstead, Linc. 
to Sarah-Elizabeth, second dau. of John Allen, 
esq. of Burnham.—At Kensington, ‘Thomas 
Leigh Blundell, esq. of Brighton, eldest son 
of Dr. Blundell, of Lombard-st. to Louisa, 
youngest dau. of William Bennett, esq.—— 
At Fakenham, Suffolk, William Holmes, esq. 
of Northill, Beds. to Eutychia-Caroline, eldest 
dau. of Samuel Kersey, esq.——At Frampton, 
Robert Rendall, esq. surgeon, of Maiden New- 
ton, to Amelia-Davis, only dau. of John Chick, 
esq. of Hyde, near Frampton.—At Pembroke, 
Alexander-John, only son of Col. Morrison, of 
Portclew House, to Mary-Emma-Hamilton, 
only dau. of J. W. Paynter, esq. Pembroke. 
—At Plympton St. Mary, Devon. the Rev. 
W. C. Raffles Flint, son of the late Capt. Flint, 
R.N, to Jane-Rosdew, eldest dau. of Lieut-Col. 
R. Z. Mudge, R.E. of Beechwood.——James 
Forbes, esq. M.D. Pro-Consul for Santiago de 
Cuba, to Maria, eldest dau. of the late William 
James Turquand, esq. Bengal Civil Service, and 

rand-dau. to the late Capt. W. J. Turquand, 


.N. 

18. At St. Pancras, Robert Druitt, esq. of 
Curzon-st. May Fair, to Isabella, second dau. 
of William Hopkinson, esq. of Hamilton-pl. 
New-road.—John Tyacke, esq. of Merthen, 
Cornwall, to Elza, dau. of the late Thomas 
Homans Cooke, esq. of Highbury, Middlesex, 
—At St. Pancras new church, the Rev. James 
Darnell, M.A. of Belmont, Ramsgate, to Fran- 
ces, third dau. of the late William Jennings, 
esq. of Bennett’s End, Herts. 

19. At Paris, M. Emanuel Todros, son of 
M. I. Todros, of Turin, to Madelina, only dau. 
of Samuel Phillips, esq. of Chester-terr, Re- 
gent’s-park, 
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20. The Marquess of Bute to Lady Sophia 
Hastings.——At Malta, Capt. the Hon. George 
Grey, R.N., to Jane Frances, third dau. of 
Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir P. Stuart, Governor 
of Malta.—Lachlan Rate, esq. son of the Rev. 
P. Rate, of Ash, to Elizabeth, dau. of A. Spot- 
tiswoode, esq. of Broom Hall, Surrey, and 
Carlton-terrace. 

21. At Hendon, Middlesex, Alfred William 
Gabb, esq. of Charlton Kings, Cheltenham, to 
Emma, youngest dau. of James Hansard, esq. 
of Braintbridge House, Hendon.——At South- 
broom, Xavier Nicolas Charles Pazkowicz, esq. 
of Rossall-hall, Lanc. to Mary-Ann, second 
dau. of the late Mr. Gundry, of Devizes.—— 
George-Thomas, fourth son of Lewis Hertslet, 
esq. of College-st. to Geraldine-Eliza, only dau. 
of Robert Stokes, esq. also of College-st.—— 
At Islington, the Rev. Edward Over, M.A. of 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late Joshua Pearson, esq. one of the 
cashiers of the Bank of England. 

22. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Charles 
Gardiner Guthrie, esq, son of G. J. Guthrie, 
esq. of Berkeley-st. Berkeley-sq. to Emma, 
only dau. of the late William Sams, esq. of St. 
James’s-st. and East Sheen, Surrey.——At 
Haughton, John Michell, esq. of Forcett Hall, 
Yorkshire, and Glassel, Kincardine, to Sophia- 
Janet-Ogilvie, youugest dau. of John Farqu- 
harson, esq. of Haughton, Aberdeenshire. —— 
At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Thomas, fourth son of 
the late S. J. Lilley, esq. of Peckham, to Eliza- 
Zinella, eldest dau. of William Howe, esq. of 
Dundee, and niece of Lieut.-Col. Winchester, 


92 a 

23. At Oakford, Devon, Edward Press, esq. 
of Hingham, Norfolk, to Maria, second dau. of 
the late Charles Chilcott, esq. of Crowcombe, 
Somerset.——At Darley Dale, the Rev. Gusta- 
vus Barton, M.A. Incumbent ‘of St. James’s 
Congleton, Cheshire, to Frances-Sarah, third 
dau. of Sir Francis L. Darwin, of Sydnope, Der- 
byshire.——At Berwick-upon-Tweed, the Rev. 
W. M. H. Church, eldest son of the late Rey. 
W. Church, of ee gp Middlesex, to Eliza- 
beth-Wilson, second dau. of the late Robert 
Stevenson, esy.—In Dublin, the Rev. Samuel 
Shaw, of Moy, Tyrone, to Jane, fourth dau. of 
the late Richard Millikin, esq. of Dublin.—— 
At Yardley, Warwicksh., Henry, son of the Rev, 
John Spry, Vicar of Ugborough, to Mary-Ann, 
only child of the Rev. John Jones, of Yardley 

House, co. Warwick.—aAt Charlbury, 
Oxfordsh. the Rev. J. M. Talmage, M.A. of 
Christ Church, Oxford, Vicar of Fifield and 
Idbury, to Louisa, eldest dau. of the Jate Francis 
South, esq. of St. David’s Hill, Devon, and 
niece of Dr. Silver.——At Sandy, beds. the Rev. 
Samuel Waldegrave, Fellow of All Souls’ coll. 
Oxford, second son of the Hon. Capt. William 
Waldegrave, R.N. to Jane-Ann, eldest dau. of 
Mr. and Lady Jane Pym.——At_ Camberwell, 
M. Delvin Nugent, oe M.D. to Caroline-Hen- 
rietta, dau. of the late Charles Henry Grill, esq. 
—At Chariton, Kent, Andrew Robertson, esq. 
M.D. of Indego Farland, Aberdeen, to Ann, 
fourth dau. of the late Rev. John Swete, Pre- 
bendary of Exeter. 

25. At Charlton, Peter Young, esq. of Macao, 
China, to Charlotte-Louisa, youngest dau. of 
‘Thomas Austen, esq. of Waltham Abbey, Essex. 
—At Falmouth, John Nicholas Tresidder, 
esq. E.1.C.S. second son of N. T. Tresidder, 
esq. solicitor, to Elizabeth-Carlyon, eldest dau. 
of the late H. Barnicoat, esq. of H. M. Customs 
at Falmouth. 

27. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Charles, 
youngest som of the late Major George Burton 
Phillipson, to Mary-Margaret-Catherine, eldest 
dau. of William Kerry, esq. of Upper Brook-st, 

28. At Southbroom, Patrick Douglas Hadow, 
esq. Barrister-at-Law, eldest son of Patrick 
Hadow, esq. of Upper Harley-st. to Emma, 
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Harriett, second dau. of Robert Nisbet, 
esq. of Southbroom House, North Wilts.—— 
At Speldhurst, Kent, the Rev. James Bandinel, 
Curate of Belstead, Suffolk, to Julia, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Le Mesurier, 
Rector of Haughton-le-Skerne, Durham.——At 
Stapleton, William Bowker Throsb » esq. of 
Leicester, to Lydia-Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late Joseph Smith, esq. Barrister-at-Law.— 
At St. George’s Hanover-sq. the Rev. Henry 
Burton, to the Hon. Charlotte Belasyse Bar- 
rington, third dau. of the late Viscount Bar- 
rington.——At Brixton, the Rev. William Jeph- 
son, M.A. of Corpus Christi coll. Cambridge, 
and Curate of St. John’s, Westminster, to 
Elizabeth-Child, second dau. of John Cuthbert 
Joyner, esq. of Denmark Hill, Surrey.—At 
Kennington, John, eldest son of John Monte- 
fiore, esq. of Streatham Hill, Surrey, and of 
the Island of Barbadoes, to Julia, third dau. of 
John Norman, esq. of Clapham-road Surrey. 
——aAt Camberwell, Benjamin Henderson, esq. 
of Monmouth-road, estbourne Grove, to 
Georgiana-Charlotte-Owen, eldest dau. of the 
late Charles Beach, esq. of Dorset-sq. 

29. At Llanvaelog, Anglesey, George Bead- 
nell, esq. 37th Regt. Bengal Army, to Althea- 
Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. W. Trevor, 
Rector of Llanbeulan.—At Hanxwell, Major 
Hamlet Coote Wade, C.B. 13th Prince Albert’s 
Light Inf. eldest son of the late Col. Wade, 
C.B. Rifle Brigade, to Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Col. Coore, of Scinlin Hall, and Firby, 
Yorkshire.——At Shepperton, Dr. John Ward 
Woodfall, M.D. of Davies-st. Berkeley-sq. son 
of the late George Woodfall, esq. F.S.A. to Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late Colin Douglas, esq. of 
Mains, Dumbartonshire.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Gilbert East, eldest son of Sir 
East Clayton East, Bart. of Hall-place Berks. 
to Emma-Jane, eldest dau. of Sebastian Smith, 
esq. of Connaught-pl. west.——At Roundhay, 
Yorksh. Louis Oxley, esq. to Caroline, second 
dau. of the late Christopher Bolland, esq. of 
Roundhay, and Leeds.——At Paris, the Comte 
d’Hedouville, Peer of France, to Fanny, second 
dau. of the late Henry Sansom, esq. of Bryane 
stone-sq. 

30. At Marylebone, Archibald, youngest son 
of John Sturroch, = of Dundee, to Caroline- 
Sophia, only dau. of the late Charles Fullerton, 
esq. Madras Civil Service.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. William Charles, son of William 
Courtney, esq. of Oxford-terr. Hyde Park, to 
Julia, dau. of Richard Tattersall, esq. of Gros- 
venor-place. . 

31. At Stoke Damerel, Devon, Joseph Lilley, 
esq. of Peckham, to eg 
dau. of Commander J. F. Wharton, R.N.—— 
At Guernsey, J. F. de St. Croix, esq. of Jersey, 
to Anna-Louisa, only dau. of Reginald H. Rod- 
bard, esq. of Backwell Hill, Somerset. 

Feb. 1. At Cheltenham, the Rev. W. G. 
Tucker, R.N. to Sarah-Ellen, only dau. of Jas. 
Humphris, esq.——At Madeira, James Duff 
Gorden, =. eldest son of Captain James 
Gordon, R.N. to Catherine-Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Dr. James Carne, Incum- 
bent of Charles Church, Plymouth.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, William-Hopson, 
second son of George Cook, esq. of Cross 
Deep, Twickenham, to Georgiana, only dau. of 
the late Charles George Beet, esq. of North- 
ampton.——At St. Pancras, George Archibald 
Innis, esq. barrister-at-law, to Alicia, youngest 
dau. of the late W. Frend, esq.——At Dover, 
the Rev. John Woodruff, Vicar of Upchurch, 
Kent, to Frances, younger dau. of the late Rev. 
Edward Winthrop.—aAt Cheltenham, Capt. 
R. Burges Watson, C.B. eldest son of the late 
Capt. Joshua Rowley Watson, R. N., to Helen, 
second dau. of the late John Bettington, esq. 
of Pittville——At Combs, Suffolk, Richard 
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Couch, esq. of the Middle Temple, barrister- 
at-law, to Anne, eldest dau. of Richard Thos. 
Beck, esq.——-—At St. Nicholas, Brighton, 
Thomas, only son of the late Thomas Wade, 
esq. of Kirkstall, near Leeds, to Mary Eliza 
Turner, of Norfolk House, Brighton, only 
child of the late Chas. Turner, esq. of Craven- 
street, London. 

3. At Dorking, Henry Horne, esq. of Mon- 
tague-sq. to Marian, dau. of Thonias Warl- 
ters, esq. of Pipp Brook, Dorking.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. John Harrison, esq. of 
Grosvenor Gate, to Eleanor, eldest dau. of 
William Franey, esq. of South Audley-st. 
Grosvenor-sq.——At St. John’s, Hoxton, Robt. 
S. Sowler, esq. barrister-at-law, of Manches- 
ter, to Frances, youngest dau. of George Sow- 
ler, esq. su n of London. 

4. AtSt. Pancras, Bury Irwin Dasent, esq. 
of Pall Mall, second son of the late John 
Roche Dasent, esq. Attorney Gen. of the 
Island of St. Vincent, to Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late Wiliiam Conyngham, esq. of 
Upper Gower-st. At Portsea, George, 
fourth son of Walter Long, esq. of Preshaw 
House, Hants, to Eliza, dau. of W. B. Strong, 
esq. and niece of Capt. C. B. Strong, R.N. of 
King’s-terrace, Southsea. At Childwall, 
near Liverpool, Elias Arnaud, esq. Collector of 
her Majesty’s Customs, Liverpool, to Marga- 
ret, dau. of the late John Bury, esq.——At 
West Ham, Thos. Fowell Buxton, esq. second 
son of Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart. to Rachel- 
Jane, fifth dau. of Samuel Gurney, esq. of 
Upton, Essex.——At Gloucester, James B. 
Marsden, esq. of Everton, near Liverpool, 
to Frederica-Sarah-Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
John Kemp, esq. of Gloucester.——At South- 
ampton, John Muir Wayland, esq. eldest son 
of the Rey. Charles Wayland, to Sarah-Emily, 
second dau. of the late Rev. E. De Witt, Vicar 
of East Lulworth.——At Bath, the Rev. Fred. 
Shelley, Rector of Beer Ferrers, Devon, second 
son of Sir John Shelley, Bart. to Charlotte- 
Martha, dau. of the late Rev. Henry Hippes- 
ley, of Lambourne Place, Berks.——At Clone- 

n, co. Limerick, Geo. Aug. F. Quentin, esq. 

Japt. 10th Hussars, eldest son of Sir George 
Quentin, to Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. 
T. Medlycott, of Rocketts castle.——At Can- 
terbury, Augustus Burton, esq. Lieut. R.N. 
second son of the late Capt. Thos. Burton, 
R.N. to Helen-Maria, eldest dau. of Orlando 
Orlebar, esq. and grand-dau. of the late Adm, 
Aplin.— At Dublin, Charles Newport Bolton, 
esq. A.B. only son of the Rev. Henry Bolton, 
A.M. of Brook Lodge, Waterford, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Joshua Anderson, A.M. 
Rector of Myshall, co. Carlow, and niece of 
Lieut. Gen. Anderson, C.B., Col. of the 78th 
Highlanders.——At Tonbridge Wells, James 
A. Durham, esq. to Maria-Helen, only dau. of 
William Thomas Toone, esq. late of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service.——At St. Pan- 
cras, the Rey. William Pitt M‘Farquhar, to 
Jean, eldest dau. of the late David Gordon, 
esq.—At Paddington, William Henry, fifth 
son of Robert Sutton, esq. of Rossway, Great 
Berkhampstead, to Caroline, dau. of the late 
Sir William Dick, Bart. of Bath.——At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, George Christopher 
Graham, of Bernard-st. Russell-sq. to Cathe- 
rine-Annie, youngest dau. of the late Alex. 
Small, esq. of Clifton House, Bucks.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Percy Tackin Snow, 
esq. 3d Madras Light Inf. to Louisa-Maria, 
eldest dau. of T. A. Shaw, esq. late of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

March6, At St. George‘s, Hanover-square, 
Rear-Admiral Edward Walpole Browne, of 
heneg 4 ~y * —— oa dau. of the 
ate ert e, esq. of Eglingham Hall 
Northumberland. ' 
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Tue Maravess or Siico, K.P. 

Jan. 26. At Tunbridge Wells, in his 
57th year, the Most Hon. Howe Peter 
Browne, second Marquess of Sligo(1800), 
fourth Earl of Altamont (1771), Viscount 
Westport, co. Mayo (1768), and Baron of 
Monteagle in the same county (1760), all 
dignities in the peerage of Ireland; se- 
cond Baron Monteagle of Westport, co. 
Mayo, in the peerage of the United King- 
dom; K.P.; a Privy Councillor of Eng- 
land and Ireland; Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the county of Mayo, 
Senior Warden of the Irish Grand Lodge 
of Freemasons, a Trustee of the Irish 
Linen Manufacture, &c. &c. 

His Lordship was born May 18, 1788, 
the only child of John-Denis the first 
Marquess of Sligo, by Lady Louisa Ca- 
tharine Howe, third daughter and coheir 
of Richard Earl Howe, who became, se- 
condly, the wife of Sir William Scott, 
afterwards Lord Stowell. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father, Jan. 2, 1809, a few 
months before coming of age, and we be- 
lieve he was appointed to succeed him as 
Governor of the county Mayo, and the 
same year a Privy Councillor of Ireland. 

On the 16th Dec. 1812, he was in- 
dicted at the Old Bailey for having un- 
lawfully received and concealed, on board 
his ship the Pylades, when in the Medi- 
terranean, a seaman belonging to his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Warrior; and being convicted, 
was sentenced to pay a fine of 5,000/. and 
to be imprisoned for four months in New- 
gate. It was daring the proceedings con- 
nected with this trial, that the Dowager 
Marchioness attracted the notice of Sir 
William Scott. 

The Marquess of Sligo was elected a 
Knight of St. Patrick about the year 
1814, 

On the 8th Dec. 1833 he was appointed 
to the government of Jamaica, which he 
held until succeeded by Gen. Sir L. 
Smith in Oct. 1836. He was sworn a 
Privy Councillor of England previously 
to his departure to that colony, Jan. 24, 
1834. 

The Marquess, though professedly a 
Whig, had not mixed up in party matters 
for many years past. In his domestic 
character, and that of landlord, he stood 
high. He effected great agricultural and 
social improvements upon his estates in 
the west of Ireland, and the linen trade of 
Westport owes its origin to his exertions, 


The Marquess of Sligo married, March 
4, 1816, Lady Hester Catharine de Burgh, 
eldest daughter of John thirteenth Earl 
of Clanricarde, and by that lady, who 
survives him, he had issue six sons and 
eight daughters, viz. 1. Lady Louisa-Ca- 
tharine, married in 1839 to Charles Knox, 
esq. of Castlelackyn, co. Mayo; 2. Lady 
Elizabeth ; 3. George-John now Mar- 
quess of Sligo; 4. Lord Howe Browne, 
who died an infant; 5, Lady Catharine, 
who died in June last, aged 22; 6. Lord 
James de Burgh Browne, aCornet in the 9th 
Light Dragoons ; 7. Lord John-Thomas ; 
8. Lady Harriet; 9. Lady Emily; 10. Lord 
Uleck-Henry ; 11. Lord Richard-Howe ; 
12. Lady Hester-Georgiana ; 13... Lady 
Augusta; and 14. Lady Marianne. 

The present Marquess was born in 
1820,.and is Colonel of the South Mayo 
militia, which command his father resigned 
in his favour. 

The body of the late Marquess was in- 
erred at the Kensal Green Cemetery, 





Tue Marquess or Westminster, K.G. 


Feb. 17. At his seat, Eaton Hall, near 
Chester, in his 78th year, the Most Hon, 
Robert Grosvenor, Marquess of West- 
minster, second Earl Grosvenor and Vis- 
count Belgrave, in the county of Chester 
(1784), and Baron Grosvenor, of Eaton, 
in the same county (1761), and the eighth 
Baronet of Eaton (1622); K.G.; a 
Privy Councillor; Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the county of Flint, 
Steward of the Lordships of Bromfield 
and Yale; M.A., F.R.S., a Director of 
the British Institution, &c. &e. 

The Marquess of Westminster was 
born in the parish of St. George, Han- 
over Square, 22nd March, and baptised 
there 18th April, 1767. 

He was the second son, but only sur. 
viving child, of Sir Richard, then Lord 
Grosvenor, and subsequently created Earl 
Grosvenor and Viscount Belgrave, by 
Henrietta his wife, daughter of Henry 
Vernon, esq. of Hilton Park, in the co, 
Stafford, by the Lady Henrietta Went. 
worth, youngest daughter of Thomas 
third Earl of Strafford. Having gone 
through the initiatory course of education 
under a private tutor, he was sent to 
Harrow school, then presided over by 
Dr. Drury; from whence, after remaining 
a few years, he proceeded to Trinit 
college, Cambridge, where the degree of 
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M.A. was conferred upon him in 1786. 
According to established custom, he 
shortly after commenced his travels, 
taking with him as tutor or companion 
the celebrated William Gifford, a name 
well known to fame as the distinguished 
Editor of the Quarterly Review. The 
aceident which procured for Gifford the 
patronage of Lord Grosvenor, occurred as 
follows: Gifford was in the habit of 
corresponding with the Rev. William 
Peters, whose letters were forwarded, un- 
der cover, to Lord Grosvenor; one day 
he had inadvertently omitted to direct the 
letter he inclosed for his friend, and his 
lordship opened it. He was immediately 
struck with a fancy for the writer, and, 
Lord Belgrave being then about to pro- 
ceed to the Continent, he sent for Gif- 
ford, and at once appointed him his tutor, 
and thus commenced a friendship which 
continued through life, and proved, not 
only then, but thenceforward, of para- 
mount.advantage to him, more especially 
so at the period of his first acquaintance 
with the late nobleman, when Mr. Gifford 
was struggling with all the hardships 
which beset one destitute both of money 
and friends. Having spent two years 


abroad, Lord Belgrave returned home 
just in time to celebrate his majority in 


1788, an event which was observed with 
every possible demonstration of joy and 
congratulation by the worthy citizens of 
Chester and the surrounding neighbour- 
hood of Eaton. 

Shortly after kis coming of age, his 
lordship was returned to Parliament for 
the borough of East Looe, and, when 
only 22 years old, he was appointed to 
the post of a Lord of the Admiralty, then 
under the presidency of the Earl of Chat- 
ham, which situation he held until the 
25th June 1791. He entered political 
life under the auspices of Mr. Pitt, and 
uniformly voted with that minister on all 
the great measures under debate. 

In 1793, he was appointed one of the 

Commissioners of the Board of Control, 
and held that oflice until the year 1801. 
_ At the general election in 1790, Mr. 
Wilbraham Bootle, the representative for 
the city of Chester during the five pre- 
ceding parliaments, having signified his 
intention of retiring, Lord Belgrave, who 
had been then recently presented with the 
freedom of the city, came forward and 
offered himself to the constituency. He 
was returned without opposition, and 
from that time until his accession to the 
Peerage in 1802, when he was succeeded 
by his cousin General Grosvenor, he con- 
tinued to sit in parliament as representa- 
tive for Chester. 

During the revolutionary war with 
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France, Lord Westminster raised, at his 
own expense, a regiment of volunteers in 
the city of Westminster, of which he had 
the command for several years. He 
was a warm supporter of Mr. Pitt’s ad- 
ministration, but, on the death of that 
illustrious stateman, he seceded from the 
Tory party and joined the Whigs, and 
to that political body he remained faithful 
during the remainder of his life, upwards 
of furty years. To cite a few proofs 
illustrative of the different bearings of his 
political opinions. First, in 1789, we 
find him speaking on the Regency Bill, 
and supporting Mr. Pitt’s measures in 
respect to the restrictions on the Prince 
of Wales as Regent. In 1803, be de- 
fended the conduct of the Addington 
administration, in reply to the motion of 
censure instituted by Lord Fitzwilliam ; 
and in the year following he supported 
the Aylesbury Bribery Bill with a view 
of improving the purity of elections. In 
1807 and 1808, Lord Grosvenor voted for 
the Place Reversion Bill, and alsu gave 
his assent to the amendment moved on 
the Irish Insurrection Bill. On the Ca- 
tholic question be was one of the minority, 
and on the trial of Viscount Melville, 
declared him guilty on the 2nd, 3rd, 7th, 
and 10th articles. In 1809, he spoke 
at some length against the abridgement of 
the privileges of Dissenters, and supported 
a repeal of the Penal Laws against 
Roman Catholics. He opposed the Bill 
of Pains and Penalties against Queen 
Caroline, voted for the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Act, and lastly, in 
favour of the Reform Bill. ‘These will 
sufficiently mark the political predilec. 
tions he held; but we may add that, trom 
the time Lord Westminster joined the 
Whig party, he devoted himself every 
dey almost less to polities, and inclined 
rather to retire from the troubled sea of 
public life. He was advanced to the rank 
of a Marquess on the coronation of King 
William the Fourth, together with the 
Marquesses of Ailsa and Breadalbane. 
Those noblemen, as: senior Earls, were 
placed in precedence before him, and his 
patent was dated Sept. 13, 1831. On 
this occasion the arms of the city of West- 
minster were granted to him as a coat of 
augmentation, quartered in the first quar- 
ter with his ancestral arms. 

The Marquess of Westminster was a 
nobleman of refined taste, and has left 
behind him an extensive library, richly 
stored with ancient and valuable MSS., 
and the choicest editions of most printed 
works, and one of the finest picture 
galleries in the kingdom, a- descriptive 
catalogue of which was published by 
Young, in a thick quarto volume in 1820, 
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The noble lord added to his collection, 
early in the present century, the valuable 
gallery of the late Mr. Agar, for which 
he is said to have paid a sum little short 
of 40,0007. This extensive assortment 
of paintings he liberally threw open for 
the inspection of the public, a privilege 
which all connoisseurs in the art, who 
had the opportunity, did not fail to take 
advantage of. 

The deceased Marquess was supposed 
to be the richest subject in the empire: 
whether this be really so or not we are 
unable to decide ; but that he was pos- 
sessed of an enormous income, and one 
that was constantly increasing, is beyond 
all question. The revenue ot the Pimlico 
estate, on which during his Lordship’s 
life the new squares of Belgrave and Eaton, 
Wilton place, Eccleston street, &c. &c. 
have been raised, promises to rise here- 
after to an amount hitherto unexampled. 

His character in private life was most 
exemplary, and furnished an apt illustra- 
tion of the family motto attached to the 
house of Grosvenor, viz: “ That virtue not 
descent is the true character of nobility,” 
‘*NOBILITATIS VIRTUS NON STEMMA CHA- 
RACTER.”’ We extract the following just 
tribute to his memory from the columns 
of the Chester Chronicle :— Closely 
identified as the house of Eaton is, and 
for centuries has been, with the city of 
Chester, the leading members having for 
generations past represented it in parlia- 
ment, and served also the highest muni- 
cipal offices; no one member of that 
illustrious house has at all approached the 
deceased nobleman in the number and 
munificence of his benefactions to all the 
public institutions of whatever descrip- 
tion ; and his name is more prominently 
identified than any other with the support 
of every charity the object of which is to 
alleviate human suffering, to administer 
to the wants and necessities of the suffer- 
ing poor, or to promote the mental cul- 
ture and physical comfort of the humbler 
class of our fellow-citizens. In him, the 
cause of popular education had a warm 
supporter, and not only in this city, but 
throughout the hamlets connected with 
his vast estates, he established and main- 
tained, at a considerable annual expense, 
public schools for the benefit of the poor.” 

Amongst other important improve- 
ments, contributed by him to the city of 
Chester, he erected the beautiful fabric of 
the North Gate from the classical designs 
of Harrison, in 1810, which was a few 
years after he had served the office of 
mayor of the city, 

he deceased nobleman, like his father, 
was much attached to the sport of horse- 
Facing, and was one of the most distin- 
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guished patrons the turf could boast, and 
at the same time one of the most success- 
ful amongst the number of its com- 
petitors. His stud, it is understood, has 
been bequeathed to his grandson, the 
present Lord Grosvenor. — 

Although in advanced years, he had 
enjoyed the most perfect health until 
within a week of his death, and there 
was every reasonable hope that he would 
have been spared for some time longer. 
During the past winter, a large circle of 
friends had been staying with him at 
Eaton, and, as usual, all the members of 
his family assembled there for the accus- 
tomed Christmas festivities. It was on 
the 9th of February that he was seized 
with the first alarming indications of ill- 
ness, from which attack he gradually sank 
until the 17th, which terminated his 
mortal existence in the presence of the 
Marchioness of Westminster, the Earl 
and Countess of Grosvenor, and the Lady 
Elizabeth Grosvenor. His medical at- 
tendants from the first entertained no 
hope that he could rally. 

The Marquess of Westminster married, 
April 28, 1794, Lady Eleanor Egerton, 
only daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Earl of Wilton, by whom he has left 
issue three surviving sons: 1, Richard, 
now second Marquess of Westminster. 
2. Thomas, Earl of Wilton, who suc- 
ceeded to that dignity by special remainder 
on the death of his maternal grandfather, 
and married, in 1821, Lady Mary Mar- 
garet Stanley, only daughter of Edward 
twelfth Earl of Derby, by whom he has 
issue Arthur-Edward-Holland-Grey Vis- 
count Grey de Wilton, and other children ; 
and 3. Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P. for 
thecity of Chester, which he hasrepresented 
since the year 1826. He was Comptroller 
of the Household from 1830 to 1834, and 
now holds the appointment of Groom of 
the Stole to Prince Albert. He married, 
in 1831, the Hon. Charlotte Arbuthnot 
Wellesley, only daughter, by his first wife, 
of Lord Cowley, and has issue. , 

The present Marquess was born in 
1795, and married in 1819 Lady Elizabeth 
Mary Leveson-Gower, sister to the 

resent Duke of Sutherland, and has 
issue Hugh-Lupus, now Earl Grosvenor, 
and a numerous family. 

The funeral of the deceased Marquess 
took place on the 25th February, when 
his remains were interred in the family 
mausoleum in Eccleston Church, near 
Chester. The day was observed in Ches- 
ter, and indeed throughout the surround- 
ing neighbourhood, as a general solemnity. 
The supporters of the pall were the 
Rev. J. Piccope, Rector of Farndon, 
Cheshire, the Re. A. E, Marsh, 
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Rector of Bangor, county of Flint, the 
Rev. F. Ayckbourn, Rector of Holy 
Trinity, Chester, the Rev. W. B. Mars- 
den, Vicar of St. John’s, Chester, the 
Rev. J. R. Lyon, Rector of Pulford, 
Cheshire, and the Rev. Canon Eaton, 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Chester, all of 
whom hold benefices in the gift of the 
Grosvenor family. The Dowager Mar- 
chioness has, we understand, received the 
kindest and most condescending letters of 
condolence from Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, the Queen Dowager, and the 
Duchess of Kent—all written in the hand- 
writing of those illustrious personages, 
which cannot fail to be highly appreciated 
as gratifying and consolatory tokens of 
friendship from the Royal Family. 

Tue Ear or MornincTon. 

Feb. 22. In Grosvenor-square, in his 
82d year, the Right Hon. William Wel- 
lesley Pole, third Earl of Mornington, 
Viscount Wellesley, of Dangan Castle, 
co. Meath (1760,) and third Baron 
Mornington, of Mornington, co. Meath 
1746), first Lord Maryborough, of 

aryborough, Queen’s County (in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom, 1821), 
G.C.H. a Privy Councillor, Custos 
Rotulorum of Queen’s County, and 
Constable of Maryborough Castle, youn- 
ger brother to the late Marquess Wel- 
esley, and elder brother to the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Cowley. 

The Earl was born at Dangan Castle, 
co. Meath, on the 20th May, 1763, the 
second son of Garrett first Earl of Morn- 
ington, by the Hon. Anne Hill Trevor, 
eldest daughter of Arthur first Earl of 
Dungannon. 

Lord Mornington has, in his day, been 
known by several names or titles: first 
he was the Hon. William Wesley ; then 
the old orthography and pronunciation of 
the name were revived, and he became 
Mr. Wellesley; then Mr. Wellesley 
Pole; next he obtained the prefix of 
Right Honourable ; this was followed by 
the title of Lord Maryborough; and 
finally, in the month of September, 1842, 
he became Earl of Mornington. De- 
scribing him, then, by his first designa- 
tion, we may proceed to state that at a 
very early age the Hon. William Wesley 
went to Eton. All the Wellesleys went 
to that celebrated school; and the Duke 
was the only one of his father’s children 
who did not distinguish himself there. 
The mental tendencies of those who be- 
came ministers or diplomatists might well 
lead them to delight in the models of 
power and government, in the pro- 
ductions of genius and the results of 
learning, which have been bequeathed to 


us by the ancients, The subject of this 
memoir was, certainly, never celebrated 
at school for eloquence or Greek compo- 
sition, like his brother Richard; but he 
was long remembered amongst his con- 
temporaries as a writer of very elegant 
Latin verses, and, on the whole, as a 
sound scholar. 

While Mr. Wesley was at Eton, an 
event occurred which well deserves to be 
noticed in its exact chronological place ; 
for it was to him one of the very highest 
importance. The family name of the 
house of Mornington was originally Cow- 
ley, or Colley. Henry Colley, of Castle 
Carbery, had several children, the eldest 
of whom was the paternal grandfather of 
the noble Earl just deceased; and the 
only daughter of this Mr. Colley married 
Mr. Pole, of Ballyfin, in the Queen’s 
County, by whom she had two sons and 
four daughters. This gentleman was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Pariam, 
and he, dying without issue, was suc- 
ceeded by his only brother, William ; but 
William also died without issue in the 
year 1778, and bequeathed his ample 
possessions to the young Mr, Wesley, 
who, thus becoming the representative of 
that ancient family, assumed the name 
and arms of Pole in addition to those of 
Wellesley, which latter name had been 
assumed by his grandfather, in lieu of 
Colley or Cowley. 

Having left Eton, Mr. Wellesley Pole 
entered the Navy, and three days before 
attaining the age of twenty-one he mar- 
ried one of the daughters of Admiral 
Forbes. The twin sister of Lady Morn. 
ington, the late dowager Countess of 
Clarendon, died in March 1844, 

Nearly half a century has elapsed since 
Mr. Wellesley Pole came before the 
world as a public man, and during that 
period few men have filled a greater 
number of offices. For one-and-twenty 
years he satin the Imperial Parliament 
as member for the Queen’s County, hav- 
ing been in the Irish Parliament before 
the Union, Soon after that event he 
began to take a prominent part in the 
business of the Legislature. 

One of his earliest speeches was de- 
livered in 1802, when he seconded a 
motion made by Lord Hawkesbury, after- 
wards Earl of Liverpool, for an address 
to the King approving the definitive 
treaty of peace. This speech was fol- 
lowed by his appointment to the office of 
Clerk of the Ordnance, which situation 
he held until the 15th Feb. 1806, and 
again from March 31 to July 21, 1807. 

When the financial condition of our 
East Indian possessions was brought 
under the consideration of Parliament in 
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the year 1803, he stood forward as the 
strenuous advocate of his brother’s mea- 
sures ; showing a just confidence in the 
statesmanlike and commanding genius of 
the Governor-General. 

He took a part in the defence of Lord 
Melville; and on the Roman Catholic 
petition being presented in 1805, he voted 
against its prayer. 

In April 1809, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
(now Duke of Wellington) resigned the 
office of Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and was succeeded 
in that situation by his brother, Mr. Wel- 
lesley Pole; the late Duke of Richmond 
being then at the head of the Irish 
Government, the late Lord Manners pre- 
siding in the Court of Chancery, and Mr. 
Saurin filling the post of Attorney-Gene- 
ral, This was almost the last Adminis- 
tration which conducted public affairs in 
that — upon the principle of un- 
mitigated Protestant ascendancy. Of 
course on the Chief Secretary, Mr. Welles- 
: ley Pole, necessarily devolved the duty of 
enforcing the Convention Act—a law which 
the Roman Catholic party at that time ap- 
peared to set at defiance. It was upon this 
occasion that he issued a well-known cir- 
cular to the magistrates of Ireland, which 
was followed up bya Government procla- 
mation, and this in its turn was succeeded 
by the prosecution of the Roman Catholic 
delegates in the Court of King’s Bench, 
on the result of which the Ministry of that 
day had no reason to congratulate them- 
selves. 

The political world of Dublin is usually 
in a state of violent agitation; but the 
historian of Ireland will point to the 
period when Mr. Wellesley Pole was 
Chief Secretary as one during which the 
turbulence of Irish partizanship con- 
siderably exceeded its ordinary limits. 
The journalists and the demagogues de- 
nounced him as a minister who not onl 
deserved to be degraded and snide, 
but as a criminal for whose enormities no 
amount of penal infliction could be exces- 
sive, and who had no claim to be heard 
even in his own defence. Mr. O’Con- 
nell was at that time full of youthful 
energy; the Roman Catholic Board or 
Association were beginning to be for- 
midable; our great contest with France 
was then of very doubtful issue ; and the 
exertion of our utmost energies, as a 
united empire, was essential to the main- 
tenance of our national independence, 
Those who had any knowledge of Mr. 
Wellesley Pole felt no surprise that his 
spirit quailed before such a crisis. When 
a new Ministry, therefore, was formed in 
1812—though the Tories still remained 
in power—it was deemed expedient that a 


new Secretary should be sent to Ireland, 
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“« At no period of his life did be manifest 
Parliamentary talents of a high order; 
though in the House of Commons he was 
accustomed to display unbounded confi- 
dence in his own judgment; and this 
habit, combined with other peculiarities, 
rendered his speeches anything but ac- 
ceptable to the members of that assembly. 
Other speakers appeared at times to be 
under the influence of varied feelings, 
such as triumph or regret, surprise, joy, 
disgust, or admiration; but Mr. Welles- 
ley Pole was simply angry—angry at all 
times, with every person, and about every- 
thing ; his sharp, shrill, loud voice grat- 
ing on the ear as if nature had never 
intended it should be used for the pur- 
pose of giving expression to any agreeable 
sentiment, or any conciliatory phrase. It 
may be quite true that his unpopularity 
in the House of Commons became some- 
what aggravated by the comparisons which 
were unavoidably instituted between him 
and his illustrious brothers, the one adorn- 
ing his political philosophy with finished 
eloquence; and the other performing ‘‘the 
greatest actions with unaffected sim- 
plicity.” But apart from the intluence of 
any rivalry, or the effect of any com- 
parisons, it must be acknowledged that 
Mr. Wellesley Pole was an undignified, 
ineffective speaker, an indiscreet poli- 
tician, and a man by no means skilful in 
the conduct of official transactions, al- 
though he was not deficient in that sort 
of practical activity which sometimes ob- 
tains for men in high office the reputation 
of being men of business.’’—( Times.) 

The gentleman who succeeded him 
was Mr. (now Sir Robert) Peel, whose 
appointment took place upon the forma- 
tion of the Liverpool Ministry, Mr. Wel- 
lesley Pole’s tenure of office having been 
terminated by the dissolution of Mr. 
Perceval’s Cabinet. The protracted ne- 
gotiations which took place between the 
death of Mr. Perceval and the appoint. 
ment of Lord Liverpool were carried on 
between the Marquess Wellesley and the 
parties whom he wished to co-operate 
with him in the formation of a cabinet; but 
Mr. Wellesley Pole was not again invited 
to enter the service of the Crown till the 
year 1815, when he became Master of 
the Mint. It was at this period that his 
initials w. w. P. were impressed on 
many thousand pieces of the new coinage. 
He again resigned office upon the death of 
Lord Londonderry. 

In the year 182], on the coronation of 
King George IV. he was called to the 
Upper House by the title of Baron Mary- 
borough. His Lordship was nearly 60 
years of age when he took his seat in the 
House of Peers; and it may be supposed 
that he did not accept that honour with 
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any view of entering upon a fresh poli- 
tical career. This inference may be 
drawn from the fact that he scarcely ever 
addressed the House of Lords. During 
the whole of the period that Mr. Canning 
was the leading Minister in the House 
of Commons, Lord Maryborough remained 
out of office ; but when the Duke of Wel- 
lington became head of the Government 
in 1828, he conferred upon his brother— 
who had then attained the ripe age of 65 
—an office which is usually bestowed 
upon some youthful devotee of field 
sports,—that of Master of the King’s 

uckhounds. His performances in the 
hunting field, however, would have shamed 
many a younger Master. 

Sir Robert Peel was at the head of the 
Government from Nov. 1834, till April, 
1835. During that period Lord Mary- 
borough was the Postmaster-General, 
and, though then a septuagenarian, he 
went through the duties of the employ- 
ment without incurring any censure, or 
giving rise to any serious complaint. In 
1838, on the death of the late Lord Car- 
ington, he was appointed by his brother, 
the Duke of Wellington (the Lord War- 
den of the Cinque Ports), Captain of 
Deal Castle; but his lordship resigned 
that honorary appointment the year before 
last in favour of the Earl of Dalhousie. 

On the death of his elder brother, in 
1842, the Marquisate of Wellesley be- 
came extinct, but the Irish Earldom of 
Mornington devolved upon the subject of 
this memoir, and has now descended to 
his only son, who was many years known 
as Mr. Long Wellesley; and who, since 
his uncle's death, has borne the courtesy- 
title of Viscount Wellesley. 

The Earl of Mornington married, May 
17, 1784, Catharine - Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Admiral the Hon. John 
Forbes, (second son of George third Earl 
of Granard,) and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had issue one son and three 
daughters; 1. Lady Mary-Charlotte- 
Anne, married in 1806 to the late Right 
Hon. Sir Charles Bagot, G.C.B., and 
died on the 2nd Feb. last, having been 
left a widow on the 19th May, 1843; by 
this daughter the Earl of Mornington was 
grandfather of the Countess of Winchilsea, 
and the Countess of Uxbridge; 2. the 
Right Hon. William now Earl of Morn- 
ington ; 3. Lady Emily-Harriet, married 
in 1814, to Major-Gen. Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, K.C.B. and has issue; 4. the 
Right Hon. Priscilla-Anne, Countess of 
Westmoreland, married in 1811, to Lieut.- 
Gen. the Earl of Westmoreland, K.C.B. 
and has a numerous family. 

The present Earl, who was for many 
jars too well known as Mr, Long Wel- 
esley, and latterly as Viscount Wellesley, 
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is now in the 57th year of his age. He 
married first, in 1812, the rich heiress 
Miss Tylney Long, and secondly, in 1828, 
Mrs. Bligh, the daughter of Col. Thomas 
Patterson. By the former he had two 
sons, of whom one only, now Viscount 
Wellesley, born in 1815, is surviving, and 
one daughter. 

The body of the late Karl of Morning- 
ton was removed for interment to Grosve- 
nor Chapel, South Audley-street, at- 
tended by the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, the Earl of Morning- 
ton, Viscount Wellesley, &c. and was 
deposited in the same vault where the’ 
remains of his mother, the late Countess 
of Mornington, repose. 


Tue Ear or St. Germans. 

Jan. 19. At his seat, Port Eliot, near 
St. Germans, Cornwall, in his 78th year, 
the Right Hon. William Eliot, second 
Earl of St. Germans (1815), and third 
Baron Eliot, of St. Germans (1784). 

His Lordship was born April 1, 1767, 
the third and youngest son of Edward- 
Craggs first Lord Eliot, by Catharine, 
only daughter and heir of Edward Elliston, 
esq. of South Weald, Essex. 

With both his elder brothers, he was a 
member of Pembroke college, Cam- 
bridge, where the degree of M.A. was 
conferred upon him in 1786. 

Mr. William Eliot directed his atten- 
tion to the diplomatic branch of the public 
service, and at the period of his first 
return to Parliament in 1790 he was 
Secretary of Legation at the Hague, and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in the absence 
of his Majesty’s Ambassador there. 

He was returned to Parliament, in that 
year, forthe family borough of St.Germans, 
and again at the general election of 1796. 

In Dec. 1796, he was appointed Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary to the Elector Pa- 
latine and the Diet of Ratsbon. His 
Lordship was also, it is believed, for some 
time minister at Munich. 

On the 20th Sept. 1797, his eldest 
brother the Hon. Edward James Eliot 
died, leaving by his wife the Hon. Har- 
riett Pitt, daughter of the great Earl of 
Chatham, one daughter only, the Hon. 
Hesther Harriett Pitt Eliot, afterwards 
married to the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wil- 
liam Henry Pringle, G.C.B. 

In 1802 the Hon. William Eliot was 
returned to Parliament for Liskeard, which 
borough also was in the patronage of his 
family, and he continued to sit for it until 
his accession to the peerage. 

In April 1807, he was appointed one 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury, and he continued at that board for 
some years. 

On the 17th Nov. 1823, on the death 
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of his brother John, who had succeeded 
his father in the peerage as Lord Eliot in 
1804, and been advanced to the earldom 
of St. Germans in 1815, he succeeded to 
both those dignities, the latter having 
been conferred with remainder to the 
issue of his father. 

The Earl was, as a politician, a Con- 
servative, and possessed considerable 
election interest in Cornwall, having pre- 
vious to the Reform Bill returned four 
members to the House of Commons; 
but of late years his lordship has not in- 
terfered in the opinions of his contented 
tenantry, nor, indeed, at any time did he 
exercise his political sentiments in a way 
oppressive to his dependents. 

The Earl of St. Germans was four 
times married, and four times a widower. 
His first alliance took place in Nov. 1797 
with Lady Georgiana Augusta Leveson- 
Gower, fourth daughter of Granville first 
Marquess of Stafford, who died (leaving 
issue as below mentioned) March 24, 
1806. He married secondly, Feb. 13, 
1809, Letitia, eldest daughter of the late 
Sir William Pierce Ashe A’ Court, Bart. 
and sister to Lord Heytesbury; who 
died without issue, Jan. 20, 1810. Third- 
ly, March 7, 1812, Charlotte, eldest dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. John Robinson, 
of Denston-hall, Suffolk, by the Hon. 
Rebecca Clive, sister to the first Earl of 
Powis; she died without issue, July 3, 
1813. The Earl’s fourth wife (and the 
only one who bore the title of Countess) 
was Susan, sixth daughter of the late Sir 
John Mordaunt, Bart. who died without 
issue on the 5th Feb. 1830. 

The Earl’s issue, by his first lady, 
were one son and three daughters: 1. the 
Right Hon. Edward-Granville now Earl 
of St. Germans; 2. Lady Carolina 
Georgiana Eliot; 3. Lady Susan Caro- 
line, married in 1824 to Colonel the Hon. 
Henry Lygot, brother and heir-presump- 
tive to Earl Beauchamp, and died in 
1835, leaving issue two sons and two 
daughters; 4. Lady Charlotte-Sophia, 
married in 1825 to the Rev. George 
Martin, Canon and Chancellor of Exeter, 
and died in 1839. 

The present Karl, who at the time of 
his father’s death was Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant and Keeper of the 
Privy Seal in Ireland, and M.P. for 
East Cornwall, was born in 1798, and 
married in 1824 Lady Jemima Cornwal- 
lis, third daughter of Charles second 
Marquess Cornwallis, by whom he has 
issue one surviving daughter and five sons. 





Tue Eant or Errincuam, G.C.B. 
Feb. 13. At Brighton, aged 77, the 
Right Hon, Kenneth Alexander Howard, 
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Earl of Effinghatn, and eleventh Baron 
Howard of Effingham (1554), a General 
in the army, Colonel of the 3d Foot, 
G.C.B., and K.T.S. 

His Lordship was born Nov. 29, 1767, 
the only son of Henry Howard, esq. of 
Arundel, Captain in the army, by his 
second wife, the Hon. Maria Mackenzie, 
second daughter of Kenneth Viscount 
Fortrose, eldest son of William fifth 
Earl of Seaforth (attainted for the rebel- 
lion of 1715). His father was descended 
in the sixth degree from Sir William 
Howard, of Lingfield, the second son of 
William first Lord Howard of Effingham. 

His Lordship had been in the army 
nearly sixty years, and during the war he 
eminently distinguished himself. He en- 
tered as Ensign in the 2nd Foot Guards 
the 21st April, 1786. From Feb. 1793 to 
May 1795, his Lordship served with the 
Guards in Flanders, and was present at 
the affair of St. Amand, where he was 
wounded; at the siege and capture of 
Valenciennes, the action of Lincelles, 
and siege of Dunkirk. On the 25th 
April 1793 he was appointed Captain- 
Lieutenant ; and on the Ist Sept. follow- 
ing, Adjutant of the battalion. 

On the 30th Dec. 1797 he was pro- 
moted to be Captain and Lieut.-Colonel. 

During the rebellion in 1798 he served 
as Major of Brigade in Ireland. He 
went in the same capacity with the ex- 
pedition to Holland in 1799, and was pre- 
sent in all the actions of that campaign. 

On the 1st July 1801 he was deputed 
to act as Inspector-General of Foreign 
Corps during the absence from England of 
Colonel Sir W. Clinton; and on that 
officer’s return he was appointed, the 25th 
Feb. 1802, Deputy Inspector-General of 
Foreign Corps. On that office being 
abolished, he was made Commandant of 
the Foreign Depdt. 

On the Ist Jan. 1805, he was appoint- 
ed Aide-de-Camp to the King, with the 
rank of Colonel; the 4th Aug. 1808 se- 
cond Major in his regiment ; and the 25th 
July 1810 a Major-General. In Jan. 1811 
he joined the army in the Peninsula, un. 
der the Duke of Wellington. He was 
appointed to the command of a brigade of 
the Ist division, and was present with 
that body at the action of Fuentes 
d’Onor ; was transferred with his brigade 
to the 2nd division, the command of 
which he held as senior officer from July, 
1811 to Aug. 1812. At the action of 
Arroyo de Molinos he particularly at- 
tracted the notice of his commanding 
officer (Lord Hill) by his gallantry. He 
commanded on that occasion the right 
column, principally composed of infantry 
from the 50th, 71st, and 92nd regiments 
and a company of the 60th, In his dis. 
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patch tothe Duke of (then Viscount) 
Wellington, Lord Hill recommends to his 
notice the bravery of Major-General 
Howard in the highest terms of admiration 
and praise ; he is represented to have ‘ dis- 
mounted and headed his troops up the 
difficult ascent of the Sierra, and through- 
out ably conducted his column.” At the 
storming of the forts of Napoleon and 
Ragusa, at Almarax, he ably performed 
all that could be expected from a brave 
soldier at the head of the brigade. In 
Nov. 1812, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Ist brigade of Guards, in the 
Ist division, and in June in the follow- 
ing year he succeeded to the entire com- 
mand of that division of the army, which 
he maintained to the end of the war in 
1814. He wasat the battle of Vittoria, 
the attack on Tolosa, at the passage of 
the Bidassoa, and at Nivelle. He also 
rendered great service at the Nive, and 
subsequently at Adour ; for his services at 
Vittoria and the Nive he received a medal 
and one clasp. 

On the 24th Oct. 1816, he was ap- 
pointed to theColonelcy of the 70th Foot ; 
and he was also for some time Lieut.- 
Governor of Portsmouth, from which 
command he was removed on his promo- 
tion to the rank of Lieut.-General Aug. 
12, 1819. 

His Lordship was appointed a Knight 
Commander of the Bath on the enlarge- 
ment of that order, Jan. 5, 1815, and he 
was nominated Grand Cross March 17, 
1820. He received permission to accept 
the rank of Commander in the Portu- 

ese order of the Tower and Sword, for 

is services in the Peninsula, May 15, 
1815. 

In Jan, 1832 he was removed from the 
Colonelcy of the 70th Foot to that of the 
3d Buffs. He attained the full rank of 
General Jan. 10, 1837. 

On the death of Richard fourth Earl 
of Effingham, whose grandfather, Francis 
seventh Lord Howard of Effingham, was 
advanced to the rank of an Earl in 1731,the 
latter dignity became extinct, and the an- 
cient Barony conferred in 1554 on Lord 
William Howard, High Admiral of Eng. 
land, a son of Thomas second Duke of 
Norfolk, devolved on General Howard, 
the subject of this memoir. By patent 
dated Jan. 24, 1837, the dignity of Earl 
was also revived in his favour. He voted 
in Parliament asa Whig, but at nope- 
riod took any active part in political 
affairs. 

His Lordship married May 27, 1800, 
Lady Charlotte Primrose, eldest daughter 
of Neil third Earl of Rosebery ; and by 
that lady, who survives him, he had issue 
four sons and five daughters, of whom 
three sons and two daughters are sure 
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viving. Their names were as follow: 
1. Maria, who died in 1810, in her 8th 
year; 2, Lady Charlotte Howard, who 
is unmarried; 3. Harriet, who died in 
1808, in her 4th year; 4. the Right Hon. 
Henry now Earl of Effingham ; 5. the 
Hon. Charles Howard; 6. Lady Ara- 
bella-Georgina, who became in 1841 the 


‘second wife of the Right Hon, Francis 


Thornhill Baring, nephew to Lord Ash- 
burton; 7. the Hon. Frances, who died 
in 1824, in her 15th year; 8. the Hon. 
and Rev. William Howard, Rector of 
Whiston, Yorkshire; and 9. the Hon. 
John Thomas Howard, who died in 
1828, in his 9th year. 

The present Earl was M.P. for Shaftes- 
bury in the present Parliament. He 
was born in 1806, and married in 1832 
Eliza, only daughter of Gen. Sir Gordon 
Drummond, G.C.B. by whom he has 
issue two sons and two daughters. 

The body of the late Earl was carried 
for interment to the family vault in Ro- 
therham church, Yorkshire, 





Lorp Aston. 

Jan. 21. At the vicarage, Tar- 
debigg, Worcestershire, aged 76, the 
Right Hon. and Rev. Walter Hutchin- 
son Aston, ninth Baron Aston of 
Forfar, in the peerage of Scotland, Vicar 
of Tardebigg, and of Tanworth, War- 
wickshire, and Chaplain to the Queen’s 
own Regiment of Worcestershire Yeo- 
manry. 

With this nobleman has become ex- 
tinct the peerage which was first conferred 
by King Charles the First, in 1627, on Sir 

alter Aston, K.B. of Tixall, in Staf- 
fordshire, an old courtier long attendant 
on that monarch and his father. 

He was born Sept. 15, 1769, and bap- 
tised in the parish of St. George’s, Ha- 
nover square, the elder son of Walter 
the eighth Lord, by Anne, daughter of 
Peter Hutchinson, esq. His only bro- 
ther, the Hon, William Bailey Aston, 
was lost on board the Foulis East- 
Indiaman in 1791. 

Lord Aston was of Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he graduated M.A. Jan. 
14, 1796. He was presented to the 
vicarage of Tardebigg, in 1821, by the 
Earl of Plymouth, and to that of Tan. 
worth in 18— by the same patron. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father, July 29, 1808. He 
married at Nottingham, June 14, 1802, 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rey. Nathan 
Haines, D. D., by Susan, daughter of 
Sir John Chudleigh, of Haldown House, 
co. Devon, Bart.; but that lady died 
without issue, Aug. 24, 1833, 
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Lorp Wyrnrorp. 

March 1. At his seat, Leasons, Kent, 
aged 77, the Right Hon. William Draper 
Best, Baron Wynford, of Wynford Eagle, 
co. Dorset, a Privy Councillor, and D.C.L.; 
late Deputy Speaker of the House of Lords, 
and formerly Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas. 

The subject of this memoir was the son 
of Thomas Best, esq. and lineally descended 
in the female line from a common ancestor 
with the great Earl of Chatham. 

The mother of Lord Wynford was daugh- 
ter of that Sir William Draper who be- 
came so well known as the opponent of 
**Junius.”” The place of his birth was 
Hasleborough Plucknett, in the county of 
Somerset, and the date of that occurrence 
was the 13th of December, 1767. He 
lost his father when he was only three 
years old. He was sent to the grammar 
school at Crewkerne. He is said to have 
been destined for the Church, and was re- 
moved at the age of fifteen to Wadham 
College with a view to obtain a fellowship ; 
but after he had resided at the University 
two years, he became entitled, by the death 
of a first cousin, to the remaining part of 
a considerable estate, the whole of which 
had been once in the possession of his 
branch of the family. He then relin- 
quished all thought of entering into orders, 
and in his seventeenth year left Oxford. 
Having determined on adopting the law as 
his profession, he was entered a member of 
the Society of the Middle Temple, and 
was called to the bar in Michaelmas Term, 
1789. 

The first cause in which Mr. Best at- 
tracted notice, was that of Peppin v. Shak- 
speare. The question to be argued was, 
‘“‘the rights of a lord of a manor in re- 
spect to the appropriation of the wastes.’’ 
Lord Kenyon, then Lord Chief Justice, in 
delivering the judgment of the Court, paid 
many compliments to the ‘‘talents and 
industry’? of Mr. Best. This was a sure 
precursor of future fame. Mr. Best soon 
got into extensive practice both on the 
Home Circuit and in Westminster Hall. 
The case of Sinclair, on the prosecution of 
De Colonne ; that of Captain Ellis for 
shooting a French prisoner, which he ar- 
gued before the twelve judges ; the King 
v. Despard ; also that of Hatfield for at- 
tempting to shoot George III. in Drury 
Lane Theatre, with other important cases 
in which Mr. Best was engaged, all show 
that he was in full practice. 

Mr. Best, by the advice of his friends, 
assumed the coif in Hilary Term 1800, 
and chose for the motto on his ring, ‘‘ Li- 
bertas in Legibus.”” At the general elec- 
tion in 1802 he was returned for Peters- 
field. In May 1803 the King’s message 
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relative to France had been delivered to 
the House, and the question of peace or 
war with that country gave rise to an ani- 
mated debate. Serjeant Best spoke on that 
question ; declaring that ‘‘ if the smallest 
spot on earth were demanded of us in the 
manner and under the circumstances that 
France had demanded Malta he would 
refuse it, because he would consider it as 
essentially connected with the safety and 
the interest of the British Empire.” On 
June 18, 1804, he was in a minority of 
223 to 264 on Mr. Pitt’s Additional De- 
fence Bill; and he also divided in Feb. 
1805, with 106 to 313, on Mr. Grey’s 
amendment to the address to the throne 
on the Spanish war. In the same year we 
find him voting in conjunction with 217 
members who pronounced on the culpabi- 


“lity of Viscount Melville ; and a few days 


afterwards he vindicated the commissioners 
of naval affairs. Amongst other things, 
he moved ‘‘ for an account of all pensions 
granted by the Crown from the Ist of 
May 1804, to the Ist of April 1805; for 
an account of all augmentations of salaries 
by sign-manual, letters-patent, or war- 
rant; and for the appointment of a com- 
mittee on the eleventh report of the naval 
commissioners.” In an able introductory 
speech he maintained that some of the 
fundamental laws of the constitution had 
been grossly violated, as appeared from 
the facts disclosed in that important re- 
port. Among other matters of serious 
import, he charged that money had been 
raised by the Government without the 
consent of Parliament, by means of Ex- 
chequer bills. Mr. Serjeant Best also 
carried through Parliament a bill for im- 
proving the livings of the metropolitan 
clergy, who expressed their gratitude by 
= donation of a magnificent piece of 
plate. 

These facts show that the deceased’s 
early politics were ofa liberal tendency. 
In March 1809 Mr. Serjeant Best was 
elected Recorder of Guildford, in the place 
of Lord Grantley, and in the following year 
was counsel for the Earl of Leicester 
against the ‘‘ Morning Herald,”’ for a libel, 
the odious circumstances of which have 
been recently revived by proceedings in 
Parliament, in connexion with the title and 
estates of the Townshend family. The 
damages were 1000/.—a result chiefly ow- 
ing to Mr. Best. 

In 1813 he became member for Brid- 
port, and a change seems to have taken 
place in his politics. In 1819 Serjeant 
Best was raised to the bench as one of the 
Judges of the Court of King’s Bench, and 
received the honour of knighthood. He 
remained in this office until 1824, when he 
was made Chief Justice of the Common 
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Pleas, which he held till 1829, when he 

retired upon his pension, and was elevated 

} = peerage by the title of Baron Wyn- 
ord. 

As a judge, his lordship’s conduct has 
been the subject of remark. Such was his 
mode of summing up a case that he ob- 
tained the soubriquet of the ‘‘ Judge Ad- 
vocate;’’ and his conduct was brought 
under the notice of Parliament. 

The circumstances which led to the re- 
tirement of Sir W. D. Best from the Com- 
mon Pleas were as follows:—When Sir 
Charles Wetherell vacated the Attorney- 
generalship, Ministers found themselves 
in some perplexity, shown by the unusual 
time which elapsed before the nomination 
of a successor to the post. After having 
once before suffered another to be put 
over his head as first law officer, Sir Nicho- 
las Tindal (then Solicitor-general) could 
not, without being a party to his own de- 
gradation, again submit to such an indig- 
nity. To have promoted him to the At- 
torney-generalship would have involved 
the necessity of an appeal to his constitu- 
ents ; which, if disastrous, as it was likely 
it would be, and following upon Mr. (now 
Sir Robert) Peel’s rejection at Oxford, it 
would have been not only disagreeable, 
but probably fatal, to the Government. A 
vacancy was therefore created for him on 
the bench. Sir N. Tindal would have 
preferred to have been made Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer; and it was actually 
proposed to Chief Baron Alexander that 
he should retire upon a peerage ; but the 
proposition was rejected. The Chief 
Baron had no claim to a pension, and had 
no disposition to resign the solid advan- 
tages of his post for the empty honours of 
a peerage. The next application was to 
Chief Justice Best, who had already thrown 
out hints of a desire for a coronet. The 
prospect of obtaining the object of his 
hopes had such an effect upon a constitu- 
tion already impaired by hereditary gout, 
as to bring him at once within the mean- 
ing and intent of the Acts of Parliament 
regulating the retirement and pensions of 
the judges. His case was decided as being 
within the statutory provisions; and his 
lordship retired with a pension of 3,750J. 
But, although compelled to withdraw from 
the bench, no longer able to perform its 
duties, and under a statute which requires 
that the judge to whom the pension is 
granted shall be afflicted with ‘‘a per- 
manent bodily infirmity disabling him 
from the due execution of his office,’’ 
Lord Wynford was nominated to the office 
of Deputy Speaker of the House of Lords, 
and he used to be carried into the house 
in an arm chair, from which he was per- 
mitted _ to rise whilst speaking, 
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Although the latter part of Lord Wyn- 
ford’s parliamentary course was more than 
ordinarily political, the growing infirmities 
of age at length compelled him gradually 
to withdraw himself from public life. 

Lord Wynford married, May 6, 1794, 
Mary-Anne, second daughter of the late 
Jerome Knapp, esq. and by that lady, 
who survives him, he had issue six sons 
and four daughters, of whom three sons 
and one daughter alone survive. Their 
names were as follow :—1. William-Chap- 
pell, who died an infant in 1795; 2. the 
Hon. Grace-Ann, married, in 1814, to 
Philip Lake Godsal, esq.; 3. the Right 
Hon. William-Samuel now Lord Wyn- 
ford; 4. the Hon. Thomas Best, Captain 
R.N., who married in 1835, the Hon. 
Marianne Kenyon, second daughter of 
Lord Kenyon; 5. Mary-Ann, who died 
an infant in 1802; 6. the Hon. and Rev. 
Samuel Best, Rector of Abbat’s Anne, 
Hampshire, who married first, in 1826, 
Charlotte- Willis, youngest daughter of the 
late Sir James Burrough, Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and secondly, in 1835, 
Emma, youngest daughter of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Duke, by whom he has issue ; 
7. Sarah-Betty, who died in 1805; 8. 
Jerome, who died in 1819; 9. the Hon. 
Ann-James, who was the first wife of 
Capt. Wm. Fanshawe Martin, R.N., and 
died in 1836; and 10. the Hon. John 
Charles Best, who died unmarried in 1840. 

The present Lord Wynford was born in 
1798, and married, in 1821, Jane, youngest 
daughter of William Thoyts, esq. of Sul- 
hampstead, near Reading, by whom he 
has issue the Hon. William Draper Mor- 
timer Best, Lieut. in the Rifle Brigade, 
three other sons, and one daughter. 


Hon. Sir H. G. Grey, G.C.B. 

Jan.11. In Hertford Street, May 
Fair, in his 79th year, General the Hon. 
Sir Henry George Grey, G.C.B. and 
G.C.H. Colonel of the 13th Light 
Dragoons, and a member of the Con- 
solidated Board of General Officers ; only 
surviving brother of Earl Grey. 

Sir Henry Grey was born on the 25th 
Oct. 1766, the second son of General 
Sir Charles the first Earl Grey, and K.B. 
by Elizabeth, daughter of George Grey, 
esq. of Southwick, co. Durham. 

He entered the army at a very early 
age, as his commission as Ensign in the 
26th Regiment is dated Oct. 17, 1779; 
whence he removed into the 19th Dra- 
goons. On the 28th July 1781, he was 
promoted to a Lieutenancy in the 30th 
Foot, and thence removedon the 7th March 
following to the 17th Dragoons. In 
1783, he was Aide-de-camp to his father 
at Plymouth, and he subsequently acted 
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in the same capacity to the Duke of Rut- 
land then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
He received a troop in the 18th Dragoons 
the 3lst May 1787. 

In 1793 he accompanied his father to 
the continent, and was present at the 
siege of Nieuport. In the autumn of the 
same year, with the rank of Major, 
Oct. 23, 1795,) and the appointment of 

eputy Quartermaster-general, he ac- 
companied the expedition to the West 
Indies, commanded by his father, and, 
having been present at the reduction of 
Martinique, brought home the despatches 
on that event, which procured him the 
brevet rank of Lieut.-Colonel, dated the 
21st April 1794. 

He served on the staff as Assistant 
Quartermaster-General from his return 
to England until Sept. 1795, when, 
having succeeded to a Majority in the 
18th Dragoons, he again went to the 
West Indies in command of that regiment, 
with the expedition under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby. He served at St. Do- 
mingo until April 1797, when he came 
home with the 17th Dragoons, of which 
he had been appointed Lieut.-Colonel 
the 20th Oct. 1796. 

He was nominated Aide-de-camp to 
the King, with the brevet rank of Colonel, 
Jan. 11, 1798; and attained the rank of 
Major-General Jan. 1, 1805. From 
the latter date he served on the staff in 
England until the 11th July 1806, when 
he was appcinted Commander of the 
Forces at the Cape of Good Hope, with 
the lueal rank of Lieut.-General. He 
returned to this country in Nov. IS8]1, 
and from that time until the 24th June 
1814, he commanded a district. He 
received the rank of Lieut.-General in the 
army June 4, 1811; andon the 30th Dee. 
following was appointed to the Colonelcy 
of the 13th Dragoons, which he had ever 
since retained, (its annual value, according 
toa late return, being 1083/7. 18s.) He 
attained the full rank of General May 
27, 1825. He was nominated a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath 
in 1831, not having previously, we be- 
lieve, been a Knight Commander. He 
was alsoa Grand Cross of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order. 

Sir Henry George Grey married, Aug. 
20, 1812, Charlotte, only daughter of Sir 
Charles Des Veeux, Bart.; but by that 
lady, who survives him, he had no issue. 
On the 18th Jan. his body was interred 
in the cemetery at Kensall-green, the 
funeral procession consisting of a hearse 
and six, four mourning coaches and four, 
and the private carriages of Lady Grey, 
Viscount and Viscountess Howick, Vis- 
count Campden, Sir Charles Des Veeux, 
Lady Elizabeth Whitbread, &c. Among 
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the mourners were Viscount Howick, 
the Right Hon. Edward Ellice, Viscount 
Campden, Mr. Samuel Whitbread, 
Captain Grey, R.N., Captain Grey, the 
Right Hon. Sir George Grey, &c. 

The estate of Falloden, Northumber- 
Jand, with other property of Sir H. G, 
Grey, devolves to his nephew, the Right 
Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart. M.P. 

Ricut Hon. W. Sturcres Bourne. 

Feb. 1. At Testwood House, near 
Southampton, aged 76, the Right Hon. 
William Sturges Bourne, Warden of the 
New Forest. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne was the only son 
of the Rev. John Sturges, LL.D. Pre- 
bendary of Winchester and Chancellor 
of that diocese, by his marriage with the 
daughter of Richard Bourne, esq. of Acton 
Hall, in the county of Worcester. Several 
successive generations of the Sturges 
family had held preferments in the Church, 
while both his grandmother and great- 
grandmother were the sisters of bishops. 
He was born on the 7th Nov. 1769, and 
his education was commenced at a private 
schocl in Winchester, where he became 
acquainted with Mr. Canning, and there 
first laid the foundations of that friend- 
ship which eventually ripened into steady 
and devoted adherence. Mr. Canning, 
as is well known, was shortly afterwards 
removed to Eton, and Mr. Sturges was 
placed in Winchester College, where he 
remained a commoner until 1786, and in 
the Michaelmas of that year was entered 
at Christ Chuich, Oxford. The accident 
of Mr. Canning proceeding to the same 
university and the same college, led toa 
renewal of their acquaintance, and the 
school.-fellows continued firm friends, until 
the career of that distinguished statesman 
was abruptly closed in death. 

Having completed his education, Mr. 
Sturges was called to the bar at Lin. 
coln’s Inn, Nov. 23, 1793, and for some 
time practised in the Court of King’s 
Bench, and on the Western Circuit, 
where he enjoyed a considerable amount 
of business. At the age of twenty-nine, 
in 1798, be entered Parliament on a va- 
cancy for Hastings. 

When Mr. Pitt resigned in the year 
1801, the Duke of Portland, then Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
offered to Mr. Sturges the place of Under 
Secretary, without the latter, or any of 
his immediate friends, having ever inti- 
mated a desire to become closely connected 
with that administration. ‘The Duke, as 
is well known, made at this period several 
unsuccessful applications in the attempt 
to complete bis ministry, and this was 
amongst the number. He was recom- 
mended to make . z to Mr, Sturges 
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by the Dean of Christ Church, Dr. Cyril 
Jackson ; but the devoted partizanship of 
Mr. Sturges forbade him to do anything 
independent of Mr. Canning’s countenance 
and co-operation. 

Towards the close of 1803 his maternal 
uncle, Francis Bourne, esq. who had as- 
sumed the name of Page, and was for 
many years M.P. for Oxford, bequeathed 
the bulk of his wealth to Mr. Sturges, on 
condition that the latter should use the 
additional name of Bourne, which Mr. 
Page had himself relinquished for a long 
time previous to his death. 

On Mr. Pitt’s last accession to power, 
he rewarded the self-denial of Mr. 
Sturges Bourne with the place of Joint 
Secretary to the Treasury—an office then 
estimated at upwards of 3,000/. per an- 
num, besides a large amount of patronage. 
Here he remained till the death of Mr. 
Pitt, in 1806, broke up the ministry. In 
1807 he accepted a seat at the Treasury 
board, his patron Mr. Canning taking 
the seals of the Foreign Office. He re- 
signed with Mr. Canning in 1809, and, 
although on terms of close friendship 
with the Duke of Portland’s successor, 
Mr. Perceval, he refused the offers of 
that ill-fated minister. 

It was only necessary, however, in the 
year 1814, for Mr. Canning to accept 
the mission to Lisbon, and Mr. Sturges 
Bourne once more appears on the field 
as one of the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, and a member of the 
Privy Council. His seat at the India 
board was at this period without salary, 
but when Lord Buckinghamshire died, in 
1816, Mr. Canning took the Presidency, 
and Mr. Sturges Bourne became one of 
the three salaried commissioners, which 
he continued until 1821. 

As is well remembered, his friend and 
patron, in April 1827, was commissioned 
to form an administration, and he con- 
ferred upon Mr. Sturges Bourne the 
highest office which that gentleman ever 
held. He became Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, and, though 
his tenure of office endured only till 
July, he did not wholly retire from power 
when Mr. Canning resigned ; for, to use 
his own words, ‘it was his Majesty’s 
pleasure and Mr. Canning’s earnest wish” 
that he should continue a member of the 
cabinet ; he therefore succeeded Lord 
Carlisle as First Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests. On the day of Mr. Can- 
ning’s death, Mr. Sturges Bourne was 
summoned to his Majesty’s presence, and 
requested to continue in the situation 
which he then held, and to retain his 
seat in the cabinet. 

Mr, Sturges Bourne finally retired 
from office in June 1828, retaining only 


the appointment of Lord Warden of the 
New Forest, which he had received from 
the King in 1827. He was also one 
of the principal members of the Com- 
mission of Poor Law Inquiry, together 
with the Bishops of Londonand Chester, 
and Messrs. Senior and Chadwick. 

As before mentioned, he first entered 
Parliament for Hastings, and he after- 
wards sat for Christ Church, Bandon 
Bridge, Ashburton, and Milborne Port, 
and he finally retired from the House 
of Commons by vacating his seat for the 


. latter constituency on the introduction of 


the Reform Bill. 

The personal appearance of Mr. Sturges 
was unprepossessing, and his manner in 
public neither dignified nor impressive ; 
but, being thoroughly familiar with the 
affairs of government, and capable of pro- 
ducing, as occasion required, the varied 
information which long official experience 
usually imparts, he acquired slowly but 
securely the favourable opinion of the 
House of Commons ; and his speeches— 
always respectable both for facts and rea- 
soning—were heard sometimes with ap- 
probation, invariably with attention. 

After having spent some thirteen or 
fourteen years in retirement, amid the 
amenities of private life, he died respected 
and beloved by a large circle of friends. 
The latter may estimate his character too 
fondly in expecting a large amount of 
posthumous reputation, but his career 
will not utterly pass away from our minds 
as a manor a minister; and he will at 
least by name be known to posterity for 
having introduced the well-known statute 
regulating vestries, &c. which is called 
‘« Sturges Bourne’s Act.” 

Mr. Sturges Bourne married, on the 
2nd Feb. 1808, Anne, daughter of Old- 
field Bowles, esq. of North Aston, Ox- 
fordshire, by whom he leaves an only 
daughter and heiress, Anna. 





Sir Joun Gurney. 


Mareh 1. At his residence in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, aged 76, Sir John Gurney, 
late a Baron of the Exchequer. 

He was the son of Joseph Gurney, esq. 
of Walworth, and his mother was the 
daughter of William Brodie, esq. formerly 
of Mansfield. He was called to the bar at 
the Inner Temple May 3, 1793. In the 
early portion of his professional career he 
devoted himself sedulously and successfully 
to Old Bailey practice, and, with his vi- 
gorous talents and unceasing industry, he 
soon obtained a considerable reputation as 
a criminal lawyer. He selected the Home 


Circuit and the Court of King’s Bench for 
his professional employment. In Michael- 
mas term, 1810, he was appointed a King’s 
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Counsel; and in the year 1823 he was 
called within the bar. From that time 
forward he only appeared occasionally in 
proceedings at the Old Bailey; but his 
practice in the Court of King’s Bench was 
of a respectable order, even in days 
when the names of Copley, Brougham, and 
Scarlett held the most distinguished places 
in that court. The zeal and industry, 
however, of Mr. Gurney, procured for 
him a large share of business, and in 
the year 1832 he was raised to the bench 
of the Court of Exchequer. As a judge 
in criminal cases he sometimes appeared to 
great advantage. It has frequently been 
thought that his early habits enabled him 
to penetrate with extreme astuteness the 
disguises with which a prisoner sought to 
conceal his guilt ; and it has been said that 
his anxiety to dispense the strictest justice 
caused him occasionally to overlook those 
claims which might, perhaps, in a mind 
differently constituted, have led to more 
lenient sentences than those which he felt 
it his duty to pronounce. It might be 
wished that this was more often the case 
with our criminal judges, for it is a truth 
too often forgotten amidst the sophistries 
of the law, that there is a mercy due to the 
community as well as to the accused. 

Sir John Gurney retired from the bench 
scarcely six weeks before his death. He 
was a man eminent for his attention to 
religious duties, but on the doctrines of 
religion he had more than once changed 
his opinions. In early life he was a member 
of an Independent congregation at Clap- 
ham. As he advanced in years he mani- 
fested an evident leaning towards Uni- 
tarian opinions; but, before his eleva- 
tion to the bench, he joined the Church 
of England. His charities were munifi- 
cent; and it is said that his clerk was in 
the habit of dispensing several hundreds a 
year in small donations upon cases carefully 
selected and liberally relieved. 

Mr. Baron Gurney married, Dec. 11, 
1797, Maria, daughter of William Hawes, 
M.D. and aunt to the present Member 
for Lambeth. By that lady, who survives 
him, he had a numerous family. His sons 
were named after the great patriots of 
English history. The eldest, the Rev. John 
Hampden Gurney, M.A. Curate of Lutter- 
worth in Leicestershire, married, in 1839, 
Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Grey, Minister of St. Mary’s, Edinburgh. 
Russell Gurney, esq. the second son, bar- 
rister-at-law, has resigned the office of 
Common Pleader to the City of London 
on being promoted to the rank of Queen’s 
Counsel. Sidney Gurney, esq. barrister- 
at-law, the third son, is an Equity Drafts- 
man, and Clerk of the Arraigns on the 
Western Circuit. 
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Hon. Sirk James DowLinc. 


Sept. 27. At Darlinghurst, Sydney, 
New South Wales, in his 58th year, the 
Hon. Sir James Dowling, Knt., Chief 
Justice of that colony. 

He was born in Ireland, and was second 
son of Vincent Dowling, esq. of the 
Queen’s County, afterwards of Kentish 
Town, Middlesex, who was many years a 
reporter to the public press in Dublin, 
previous to the Union, and subsequent to 
that event was attached to the London 
press. 

Adopting the legal profession, Sir 
James became a student of the Middle 
Temple, and was called to the bar in 
1815. He practised on the Home Cir- 
cuit and at the Middlesex Sessions many 
years, and was generally looked upon as 
a leading member of the Common Law 
Bar. His name is, however, perhaps 
better known to the public as the original 
editor and establisher of the New Term 
Reports, in connection with Mr. Archer 
Ryland, Q. C. The value and utility of 
these reports, which are a second series of 
the Cases in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
is sufficiently attested by the fact of their 
having been regularly continued from their 
first establishment in 1822. The services 
of these gentlemen in their capacity of 
reporters have been, indeed, universall 
acknowledged by the profession, panne | 
the honour and emolument acquired by 
them perhaps little repaid the anxiety 
and labour attendant upon the under- 
taking in which they embarked, In ad- 
dition to the regular Reports of the 
Queen’s Bench, edited by Messrs. Dow- 
ling and Ryland, which are in nine vo- 
lumes, they published also Reports of 
Cases exclusively relating to the duty 
and office of Magistrates in 4 vols. 8vo. 

Sir James Dowling was appointed to 
the office of Puisne Judge in New South 
Wales in June 1827, and, on the retire- 
ment of Sir Francis Forbes in August 1837, 
he was elevated to the Chief Justiceship, 
on which occasion he had the honour of 
knighthood conferred upon him. 

Sir James Dowling had been suffering 
from ill health for some time past, and 
had just obtained leave of absence for 
two years to enable him to return to 
England in the hope that a change of 
climate might re-establish it. He had 
taken his passage with Lady Dowling, 
and every preparation for his departure 
had been made, when he was seized by a 
severe relapse of the attack to which he 
was subjected, and which carried him off 
in a very few days. His loss will be 
deeply and universally felt by all the in- 
habitants of the colony, by whom he was 
sincerely respected, not only on account 








of his high talents and impartiality as a 
Judge, but for his unwearied benevolence 
and ready liberality to every institution 
calculated to promote the interest or hap- 
piness of the colony. Shortly previous 
to his death, the Legislative Assembly, 
impressed with the value of his past 
services, voted him the full amount of 
his salary, 2000/. a year during his con- 
templated absence in England, although 
it had been always customary on such 
occasions to reduce the stipend one half. 

Farewell addresses, moreover, of the 
most flattering description had been pre- 
sented to him by the Corporation and 
almost every public institution in Sydney, 
while the Bar not only joined in the 
universal expression of sympathy and gra- 
titude evinced by all, but presented to 
him a valuable piece of plate as a memo- 
rial of the high esteem they entertained 
for him, and the regret they felt at the 
cause of his departure. His duties as 
Chief Justice had been more than ordi- 
narily laborious of late, having been de- 

rived of the assistance of his former col- 
eague, Mr. Justice Burton, who had 
been removed to Madras, and the pressure 
of his judicial functions at length com- 
pletely broke down a constitution already 
impaired by his constant and unwearied 
application in the discharge of his office. 

Sir James married first, in 1814, a 
daughter of T. W. Sheen, esq. of Kentish 
Town, and secondly a daughter of John 
Bloxland, esq. of Newington, N.S. 
Wales, whom he has left his widow, to- 
gether with two sons and two daughters, 
to deplore his irreparable loss. His se- 
cond son, Mr. James Dowling, has been 
recently called to the Bar, and was on the 
eve of his departure for the colony. 

The Governor of New South Wales 
attended the funeral of the deceased 
Chief Justice, with all officers of the 
Civil Government. 

The deceased gentleman was younger 
brother of Mr. Sergt. Dowling, and there 
are other members of the same family 
whose names are well known to the 
legal profession. Sir James’s eldest bro- 
ther is at present editor and in part pro- 
prietor of the well-known sporting 
journal ‘*Bell’s Life in London.’’ 

Mr. A. Beckett, the Solicitor- General 
of N. S. Wales, has been temporarily ap- 
pointed as Judge of the Supreme Court, 
and Mr. W. Montague Manning also 
pro tem. Solicitor-General. The latter 
gentleman is a nephew of Mr. Sergeant 
Manning, and has for the last seven years 
filled the situation of Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions for the colony. Both of the 
appointments, there is reason to believe, 
will receive the confirmation of Govezn- 
ment, 
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Coronet Sir Joun Seate, Bart. M.P. 

Nov. 28. At his residence in London, 
in his 60th year, Sir John Seale, Bart. 
of Mount Boone, co. Devon, M.P. for 
Dartmouth, and Colonel of the South 
Devon Militia. 

Sir John was descended from a good 
family, which has been long settled in 
Devonshire, where it has considerable 
property and influence. He was the son 
of John Seale, esq. by the daughter of 
Charles Heyne, esq. of Lupton. He had 
represented Dartmouth in every Parlia- 
ment since the passing of the Reform 
Act in 1832; and was created a Baronet 
under Lord Melbourne’s administration, 
in 1838. In 1804 he married Paulina- 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Paul 
Jodrell, Knt. and has left behind him a 
numerous family. He is succeeded in his 
title and estates by his eldest son, now 
Sir Henry Paul Seale, born in 1806. 

He was, says the Morning Chronicle, 
‘from the commencement till the close of 
his career a consistent liberal politician. 
He took an active part in promoting cor- 
poration reform, and laboured assiduously 
in favour of free-trade. For several ses- 
sions, beginning in 1838, he brought 
forward a measure to permit the grinding 
of foreign corn in bond, and he had at 
length the pleasure of seeing his plan 
carried into execution. We have no re- 
collection of his taking a prominent part 
on any other question, but he attended 
to his parliamentary duties, and was 
rarely absent when a liberal question was 
to be supported, or an invasion of the 
public liberties defeated.” 





Vicr-ApMIRAL Sir T. Baker, K.C.B. 

Feb. 26. At his seat, the Shrubbery, 
Walmer, Kent, Sir Thomas Baker, K.C.B. 
Vice-Admiral of the Red. 

The deceased, previous to entering the 
navy in August, 1781, was in the service 
of the East India Company. His com- 
missions were dated—Lieutenant, 13th 
October, 1792; Commander, 24th No- 
vember, 1795; Captain, 13th June, 1797. 
In 1799 he was appointed to the Nemesis, 
and in 1800 was entrusted with the com. 
mand of a squadron in the North Sea. 
Three years afterwards he received the 
command of the Phoenix, and in 1805, 
whilst the chief of that vessel, captured the 
French frigate La Didon, of superior force, 
after a most determined and gallant resist- 
ance. While in the command of the same 
ship he assisted in Sir Richard Strachan’s 
action off Ferrol. He was engaged in 


active service until the termination of the 
war. He was made a Knight of the Order 
of Wilhelm of the Netherlands, for his 
services in disembarking a body of seamen 
on the coast of Holland, in Nov, 1813, 
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In June 1831 he was nominated a Knight 
Commander of the Bath; and in Feb. 
1842 he received a ‘* good-service pen- 
sion’? of 300/. per annum. He attained 
the rank of Rear-Admiral, 19th July 
1821; and that of Vice-Admiral, 10th 
Jan. 1837. 





Tue Rev. Sypney Smiru, M.A. 

Feb. 21. At his residence in Green 
street, Hyde Park, in his 77th year, the 
Rev. Sydney Smith, M. A., Canon Resi- 
dentiary of St. Paul’s, and Rector of 
Combe Florey, Somersetshire. 

This very accomplished and clever per- 
son was a son of a gentleman who resided 
at Lydiard, near Taunton, but he was born 
at Woodford, near London. He was edu- 
cated at Winchester college, and thence 
elected in 1780 to New college, Oxford, 
where ten years after he obtained a Fel- 
lowship. He attained the degree of M.A. 
in 1796. 

He was ordained to the curacy of Ne- 
theravon, near Amesbury, in Wiltshire, 
where he resided about two years, and then 
relinquished the charge in order to travel 
with the son of Mr. Hicks Beach, M.P. 
for Cirencester. This circumstance and 
the more important occurrence of the es- 
tablishment of the Edinburgh Review, 
which resulted from his removal to Edin- 
burgh, are thus humorously noticed in the 
Preface to the recent edition of his col- 
lected writings. 

** When first I went into the Church, I 
bad a curacy in the middle of Salisbury 
Plain. The squire of the parish took a 
fancy to me, and requested me to go with 
his son to reside at the university of Wei- 
mar ; before we could get there, Germany 
became the seat of war, and in stress of 
politics we put into Edinburgh, where I 
remained five years. The principles of the 
French revolution were then fully afloat, 
and it is impossible to conceive a more 
violent and agitated state of society. 
Among the first persons with whom I be- 
came acquainted were, Lord Jeffrey, Lord 
Murray (late Lord Advocate for Scot- 
land), and Lord Brougham; all of them 
maintaining opinions upon political sub- 
jects a little too liberal for the dynasty of 
Dundas, then exercising supreme power 
over the northern division of the island. 

«One day we happened to meet in the 
eighth or ninth story or flat in Buccleuch- 
place, the elevated residence of the then 
Mr. Jeffrey. I proposed that we should 
set up a ‘ Review ;’ this was acceded to 
with acclamation. I was appointed Edi- 
tor, and remained long enough in Edin- 
burgh to edit the first number of the 
* Edinburgh Review.’ The motto I pro- 
posed for the ‘ Review’ was, 
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* Tenui musam meditamur avena.,’ 
‘ We cultivate literature upon a little oatmeal.’ 


But this was too near the truth to be ad- 
mitted, and so we took our present grave 
motto from ‘ Publius Syrus,’ of whom 
none of us had, I am sure, ever read a sin- 
gle line; and so began what has since 
turned out to be a very important and able 
journal, When I left Edisburgh it fell 
into the stronger hands of Lord Jeffrey and 
Lord Brougham, and reached the highest 
point of popularity and success. I contri- 
buted from England many articles, which 
I have been foolish enough to collect and 
publish with some other tracts written 
by me. 

‘* To appreciate the value of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ the state of England at 
the period when that journal began should 
be had in remembrance. The Catholics 
were not emancipated—the Corporation 
and Test acts were unrepealed—the game 
laws were horribly oppressive—steel traps 
and spring guns were set all over the 
country—prisoners tried for their lives 
could have no counsel—Lord Eldon and 
the Court of Chancery pressed heavily 
upon mankind—libel was punished by the 
most cruel and vindictive imprisonments 
—the principles of political economy were 
little understood—the law of debt and of 
conspiracy were upon the worst possible 
footing—the enormous wickedness of the 
slave trade was tolerated—a thousand evils 
were in existence, which the talents of 
good and able men have since lessened or 
removed ; and these effects have been nota 
little assisted by the honest boldness of the 
* Edinburgh Review.’ 

‘* T see very little in my reviews to alter 
or repent of: I always endeavoured to 
fight against evil; and what I thought evil 
then I think evilnow. Iam heartily glad 
that all our disqualifying laws for religious 
opinions are abolished, and I see nothing 
in such measures but unmixed good and 
real increase of strength to our establish- 
ment.” 

After his removal to London, Mr. 
Smith continued for many years one of 
the most active contributors to the Edin- 
burgh Review, writing frequently on the 
subjects of prison discipline, on the 
abuses and corrupting influence of the 
game laws, on transportation to Botany- 
bay, on toleration, on Methodism, on 
education, on Irish bulls, mad quakers, 
chimney sweepers, counsel for prisoners, 
and a variety of other topics. To the 
criticism of individual writers, or the 
estimate of literary character, he gave but 
little of his time or attention. The only 
person to whom he has devoted more than 
a single article was the celebrated Charles 
James Fox, a man for whom Mr, Smith’s 
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admiration was intense ; and to whom, in 
sng appearance at least, he is said to 

ave borne astrong resemblance. It is 
not unworthy of observation, that the 
late Lord Holland, the nephew of Fox, 
warmly patronised Mr. Smith; and when 
Lord Eiskine held the great seal Lord 
Holland prevailed on that noble and 
learned person to bestow on Mr. Smith 
the living of Foston, in Yorkshire, 
where he resided for some years. It was 
about this time, or shortly before it, that 
he attacked the system of education pur- 
sued at Oxford with so much ardour as to 
draw upon him a severe reply from the 
Provost of Oriel, now Bishop of Llandaff. 

During the five years of his residence 
in Edinburgh, Mr. Smith became mi- 
nister of the Episcopal church there. 
After settling in London, he became an 
extremely popular preacher, and enjoyed 
the full tide of fashionable notoriety at 
the Foundling Hospital, the Berkeley 
and the Fitzroy Chapels. One of the 
publications of that period describes him 
as having been ‘‘ engaged’? to preach at 
those places of resort ; just as one might 
speak of a theatrical ‘‘ star” being ‘ en- 
gaged’”’ to perform at Covent-garden or 
Drury-lane. Doubtless the Rev. Sydney 
Smith was, in his own way, a star of the 
first magnitude ; andtoo happy were the 
proprietors of whatever trading chapel had 
the good fortune to place in their pulpit 
aman whose sermons were pointed and 
elaborate without the appearance of art; 
natural, without the affectation of ease ; 
and spirited, without any flagrant breach 
of “ the ecclesiastical proprieties.’’ 

The chapels where Mr. Smith preach- 
ed were crowded with the wealthy, the 
dignified, and even with the learned in- 
habitants of this great city, a circumstance 
which naturally attracted the attention 
of those gentlemen who manage the 
affairs of the Royal Institution. It was 
thought that his wit, acumen, and learn. 
ing might be displayed to advantage else- 
where than in the pulpit. He therefore 
became a lecturer on the belles lettres 
at the Royal Institution, and, of course, 
his prolusions were attended, according 
to the theatrical phrase, by ‘‘ overflowing 
and fashionable audiences.” 

It was one of the Whig Ministry of 
1806 who conferred upon Sydney Smith 
the living which he held in Yorkshire ; 
but he was not long settled there when 
the cry of “* No Popery” expelled the 
Government of that day from the councils 
of the King, and Mr. Perceval ruled in 
their stead. It was then that the most 
popular of Mr, Smith’s works made its 
appearance. 

In the celebrated “ Letters of Peter 
Plymley,” under which designation it 
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was the pleasure of Mr. Smith then to 
write, it has been asserted that he did 
more than any man of the day for the 
relief of the Roman Catholics; but it 
must be admitted, that he was only one 
among many who powerfully contributed 
to the accomplishment of that funda- 
mental change. These letters, however, 
are even now amongst the most interest- 
ing and amusing publications with which 
a few leisure hours could be occupied. 
They are written in the best spirit of 
controversy; they abound in the hap- 
piest illustrations; and though light, 
lively, and sparkling, these qualities 
abate nothing of their logical force and 
downright common sense. They are in- 
cluded in Mr. Smith’s collected works, in 
the Preface to which he remarks—‘‘ The 
Government of that day took pains to 
find out the author; ali that they could 
find was, that they were brought to Mr. 
Budd, the publisher, by the Earl of Lau- 
derdale. Somehow or another, it came 
to be conjectured that I was that author ; 
I have always denied it ; but, finding that 
I deny it in vain, I have thought it might 
be as well to include the ‘ Letters’ in 
this collection, They had an immense 
circulation at the time, and I think above 
20,000 copies were sold.’’ 

Throughout his career Mr. Smith de- 
voted his best energies to the service of 
the Whig party ; and when the time came 
for rewarding his undeviating devotion to 
the common interest, their ancient fellow- 
labourer was not altogether forgotten. In 
the year 1831, during the ministry of Lord 
Grey, he became one of the Canons Resi- 
dentiary of St. Paul’s. In 1829 he had 
received the rectory of Combe Florey, 
in Somersetshire, a living the value of 
which is about 3007. per annum. Mr. 
Smith had by this time declined into the 
vale of years, and the pecuniary advantages 
derivable from the exercise of his literary 
powers had ceased to become an object to 
him : his pen was therefore in some degree 
laid aside, and he was not induced to re- 
sume it tillan occurrence took place which 
he regarded as a downright invasion of his 
property and of the rights of Deans and 
Chapters, which as a member of one of 
those corporations he had sworn to defend. 
Lord John Russell had introduced into 
Parliament a bill which very materially 
interfered with theinterestsof thosebodies. 
Lord John was a Minister of the Crown, 
and a member of that ducal house to which 
every Whig looks up with hereditary ve- 
neration ; but for these things Mr. Smith 
now cared not a jot. The property of 


himself and his brethren had been placed 
in jeopardy by the Government measure, 
and so, with merciless resolution, he set 
about the task of making mincemeat of 
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its authors. Letters from the facetious 
Canon instantly appeared in the daily 
papers. Many people, even Whigs, began 
to think he had the right side of the ques- 
tion, but those who thought differently 
exclaimed, How dreadful that a man pro- 
fessing ‘‘liberal’’ politics, and promoted 
by the “liberal party,” should thus trea- 
cherously wound his patrons! These re- 
proaches sat lightly upon his conscience. 
Every weapon of controversy was pressed 
into the service; one moment the reve- 
rend gladiator was seen prostrating his 
antagonist with the heavy artillery of his 
argument, and the next overwhelming him 
with banter and ridicule—here assailing 
him with an irresistible fact, there laughing 
in his face,—now launching the thunder- 
bolts of his indignation, now giving way 
to irrepressible drollery. 

In these latter days of his life it has been 
remarked, rather uncharitably perhaps, that 
nothing less exciting than private interests 
and personal feelings induced him to take 
up his pen; and some colour is given to 
this complaint by the fact that the most 
remarkable occasions on which he has 
recently appeared in print were those when 
he considered himself injured by Lord 
John Russell’s bill, and when he was 
really robbed by the repudiating Republi- 
cans of Pennsylvania. The losses which 
he sustained by the American boads are 
not believed to have been very considera- 
ble; while, to those who love agreeable 
reading, they proved to be a great gain, 
for nothing can be more ludicrous than the 
indignation, nothing more amusing than 
the invectives, which he poured forth in the 
public journals against the drab-coloured 
swindlers who have disgraced the country 
of William Penn. They supply the most 
varied illustrations of knavery, the drollest 
sarcasms on fraud, the most instructive 
satire on Republicanism, and at the same 
time furnish no imperfect specimens of the 
genius and character of that very facetious 
person from whose pen they proceeded,and 
of whose mirthful lucubrations we may 
now expect no continuance—no fresh 
eruptions of ‘‘ those flashes of merriment 
that set the” world “ in a roar.” 

The conversational witticismsof Sydney 
Smith would filla jest-book ; but his cha- 
racter will be estimated by posterity on 
far higher grounds. When his “ quips 
and cranks ”’ are lost and forgotten, it will 
be remembered that he supported the Ro- 
man Catholic claims, and that they were 
conceded; that he strenuously assailed 
the game laws, and that they underwent 
great modification ; that he compelled a 
large portion of tne public to acknowledge 
the mischief of our penal settlements ; 
that he became theadvocate of the wretched 
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chimneysweepers, and their miseries were 
alleviated ; that he contended against man 
of the unjust provisions of the Chure 
Reform Bill, and they were amended ; 
that whereas, before his time, aman accused 
at the bar of a criminal court might be 
hanged before he had been half heard, now 
every prisoner has the benefit of a defence 
by counsel. It will further be freely ac- 
knowledged, that no public writer was more 
successful than he in denouncing a politi- 
cal humbug, or demolishing a literary pre- 
tender; that he was, on the whole, an up- 
right and benevolent man; and, as_ the 
world goes, a disinterested politician; that 
he had opportunities of improving his 
fortune, which he nobly rejected ; and that, 
having lived with unostentatious respec- 
tability, he died without accumulating 
wealth. His generous presentation of the 
rectory of Edmonton to the Rev. Mr. 
Tate, when it fell to his gift by the death 
of that gentleman’s father, will be fresh 
in the reader’s recollection. 

In everything which he attempted he 
appears to have been eminently successful. 
At college he graduated with honour and 
obtained a fellowship. He projected 
and contributed to a review which has en- 
joyed the highest degree of prosperity ; he 
attempted an ambitious style of preaching, 
with a vigour of talent which distanced 
all rivalry ; he became a public lecturer, 
and the whole world of Mayfair flocked to 
Albemarle-street to enjoy his humour 
and become enlightened by his researches ; 
he published political works which have 
gone through editions so numerous, that 
as many as 20,000 of some have been sold ; 
he lived long enongh to enjoy his reputa- 
tion, and to attain to a greater age than 
falls to the lot of ordinary mortals; and 
yet those who appreciate wit, who can 
admire learning, and who honour the man 
that used both for the good of his species, 
will be disposed to think that, old as 
Sydney Smith was, he died too soon. 
When a person of high intellectual power 
is removed from this life, the place which 
he occupied is never again really filled. 
One public functionary may succeed to 
another, one professional man may dis- 
charge the duties which for a long time 
devolved upon his predecessors. As ge- 
neration follows generation in the ordinary 
course of human life, one man fills the 
place that another had occupied ; but such 
is the quality of genius—so perfect is its 
individuality, so peculiar its attributes— 
that it is ‘‘itself alone,” and the void 
which its removal occasions must long 
continue to be perceptible. In no case 
has this truth been more generally ac- 
knowleged than in that of Sydney Smith. 
No man can fill his place, He has fur- 
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nished, however, more materials for lite- 
rary criticism than for diversified narrative ; 
the events of his life were not so extra- 
ordinary as the qualities of his mind were 
peculiar and characteristic. 

To the foregoing estimate of the charac- 
ter of Sydney Smith, which is derived 
from a memoir in the Times newspaper, 
we append some remarks on the influence 
of his conversational powers, which we 
find in the Atheneum. 

“« Those who are curious in comparing 
influences, while writing the history of 
English opinion, will hardly overlook 
the fact that while Coleridge, by haran- 
guing ore rotundo, was involving great 
questions in a maze of mighty words and 
noble ideas, the Laughing Philosopher, 
by some happy epigrammatic turn, some 
epithet which reached from the heart of 
the speaker to the heart of the subject,— 
some appeal to common sense or benevo- 
lence, concise, clear, and convincing—was 
helping on our social progress as signally 
as his compeer was assisting in the gene- 
ration of thought. * * * There will 
never be any want of talkers to amuse 
society ; but the reign of those who go- 
verned it after the fashion of Johnson and 
Parr, the author of the ‘ Aids to Reflec- 
tion,’ and the Canon of St. Paul’s, seems 
to have come toanend. To none of his 
predecessors did Mr. Sydney Smith yield 
in his intolerance of pretension, in his 
power of seizing a point, or bearding a pre- 
judice, or demolishing a fallacy. But his 
desire for Truth was greater than his de- 
sire for Victory. He would never escape 
from a reason ‘with a fool-born jest.” 
He was great enough to bear the subject 
of his wit, when it was most brilliant, 
being taken away from him, by an expla- 
nation however awkwardly tendered, or a 
fact in mitigation were it only authentic ; 
and none who ever enjoyed his society can 
have forgatten the amiable readiness he 
showed to accept courteously the smaller 
coin which his companions had to offer. 
It is a rare distinction, but one which 
ought to be written on his monument, 
that while he wasted no gift of those so 
liberally bestowed on him, in ministering 
to the unworthy pleasures of others, or in 
promoting his own self-aggrandizement— 
as a wit he was more beloved than feared.”’ 

Mr. Smith married, about the time of his 
first settlement in London, a daughter of 
Mr. Pybus the banker. He recently 
gave the following description of himself 
in a letter to a correspondent of the New 
York American :—‘‘ I am seventy-four 

ears old; and, being a canon of St. 

Paul’s in London, and rector of a parish 

in the country, my time is equally divided 

between town and country. I am living 

amidst the best society in the metropolis ; 
13 
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am at ease in my cirqumstanees; in to- 
lerable health ; a mild Whig; a tolerating 
churchman ; and much given to talking, 
laughing, and noise. I dine with the rich 
in London, and physic the poor in the 
country; passing from the sauces of 
Dives to the sores of Lazarus. Iam, 
upon the whole, a happy man, have found 
the world an entertaining world, and am 
heartily thankful to Providence for the 
part allotted me in it.” 

His body was interred in the Kensal 
Green Cemetery. 





Ropert Percy Smirtu, Esa. 

March 10. In Saville-row, aged 75, Ro- 
bert Percy Smith, esq. M.A. Barrister-at- 
law ; formerly Advocate-general of Bengal, 
and M.P. for Lincoln. 

This gentleman was brother to the late 
Rev. Sydney Smith, and one year his 
junior. He survived the Canon exactly 
one fortnight. 

‘‘ These two most remarkable men’’ (it 
has been observed in the Morning Chro- 
nicle,) ‘‘ had always entertained a strong 
degree of reciprocal attachment and admi- 
ration for each other; but the life of the 
elder had, especially of late years, been so 
comparatively withdrawn from the more 
prominent scenes of business and society, 
that we have little doubt that we shall sur- 
prise the larger proportion of our readers 
by affirming that, while the younger justly 
attracted an ampler share of the public 
notice by the more active part he bore in 
questions and measures affecting the public 
welfare, and while in a species of inspira- 
tion which he imparted to mirth and wit, 
though by no means his most valuable 
characteristic, he among the men of his 
own, and perhaps of any time, may with 
truth be pronounced inimitable; at the 
same time, we believe that the most dis- 
cerning of the contemporaries who were 
happy enough to enjoy the friendship of 
both—we are sure that the lamented Syd- 
ney himself—would in extent of acquire- 
ment, in original force of thought, in 
mastery of mind, have given the palm to 
Robert, or to call him by the name he 
inherited from the happy familiarity of 
early days, Bobus Smith.’’ 

At Eton he was the intimate associate of 
Canning, Frere, and Lord Holland, and a 
contributor to the Microcosm. At Cam- 
bridge he materially added to the reputa- 
tion for scholarship and classical composi- 
tion which he had established at school. 
In 1791 he obtained one of Battie’s 
scholarships, and in the same year gained 
Sir William Browne’s medal for the best 
Latin ode; in 1794 he was Senior Mem- 
bers’ Prizeman for Middle Bachelors, and 
in the following year he obtained. the first 
of the same prizes for Senior Bachelors ; 
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and if the most fastidious critic of our day 
would diligently peruse the three Triposes 
which he composed in Lucretian rhythm, 
on the three systems of Plato, Descartes, 
and Newton, he would scarcely find that 
these compositions in Latin verse have 
been excelled since —_ ver 2 ge 
language. Mr. Smith proceeded to his 
M.A. degree in 1797; and on the 4th 
July in that year he was called to the bar 
by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 

He was nine years in Bengal as Advo- 
cate-General, and one short extract from 
Sir James Mackintosh’s Diary may show 
the value entertained for him there :-—‘‘ I 
hear frequently of Bobus. His fame 
among the natives is greater than that of 
any pundit since the days of Menu:” and 
again, ‘‘I hear from Bobus; always 
merry and always kind. Long live Bobus !”’ 

After his return from India, Mr. Smith 
took up his residence in Saville Row, 
where he remained until his death. He 
entered Parliament at the general election 
of 1812, as member for Grantham. 

His acquaintance were disposed to form 
brilliant auguries of what he was likely to 
effect as a speaker in Parliament. His 
first essay is supposed not to have come 
up at least to the mark of his own fasti- 
dious judgment, and he seldom afterwards 
addressed the House at any length, or 
upon subjects which excited the contests 
and passions of parties. He rendered, 
however, really eminent services as a most 
diligent and pains-taking member of com- 
mittees. 

At the general election of 1818 he con- 
tested the city of Lincoln, but was de- 
feated by Mr. Bernal; but in 1820, 
making another trial, he was returned for 
that city in preference to Mr. Davenport. 
He finally retired from Parliament at the 
dissolution of 1826. 

Mr. Smith spent the remainder of his 
life in comparative retirement, in the 
serene enjoyment of the various literature 
he loved, and the cheerful intercourse of 
the restricted society that delighted bim. 
Nothing can be imagined more rich and 
racy in its variety of material, and in its 
force of reflection, than his conversation. 
‘** Pourquoi ne parlez-vous pas comme ca 
dans la Chambre des Communes ?”’ said 
Madame de Stael to him one day, after lis- 
tening for some time to its eloquent flow : 
though there was in it nothing of the 
harangue ; in its manly ease and simplicity 
it partook of his character; there was 
much in him of the sturdy Saxon, com- 
bined with the refined and thoroughly 
finished scholar. No one was ever so 
clear of all frippery, and the only thing 
for which he probably felt no toleration 
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was a prig. Of his conversation Mr. Can- 
ning said, ‘‘ Bobus’s language is the essence 
of English.’”’ In his inner domestic life 
he was full of gentle and attaching quali- 
ties. 

He married Caroline Vernon, daughter 
of Richard Vernon, esq. M.P. for Tavi- 
stock, and Secretary to John Duke of 
Bedford when Jord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, by Evelyn Countess Dowager of 
Upper Ossory, eldest daughter of John 
Earl Gower. By this marriage he became 
nearly connected with the principal Whig 
families, for his wife’s half-sisters, Mary 
Lady Holland and Louisa Marchioness of 
Lansdowne, were the mothers of the late 
Lord Holland* and the Marquess of Lans- 
downe. He lost a son and a daughter in 
their prime of youth, each of most rare 
promise. His eldest son and only survi- 
ving child is the Right Hon. Robert Ver- 
non Smith, M.P. for Northampton, and a 
Lord of the Treasury under the late Whig 
administration. 

The following beautiful Latin inscrip- 
tion is from the pen of Dr. Parr, with a 
presentation copy of a book :— 


Roserrto Smit, A.M., 

Coll. Regali in Academia Cantabrigiensi 
quondam Socio, 
Jurisconsulto de plurimis 
tum civibus Britannicis 
tum Asiz incolis B.M. 

Viro 
ob multam et exquisitam ejus doctrinam, 
ob insitam vim ingenii, 
ob sententias in versibus Latine 

_Scriptis uberes et argutas 
sine cinciunis fucoque puerili, 
ob genus orationis in agendis causis 
non captiosum et veteratorium, 
sed forte, virile, vehemens, 

__et qua res postulaverit 
magnificum etiam atque splendidum, 
ob gravitatem sermonis familiaris 
lepore et facetiis 

jucundissime conditam, . 
ob fidem humanitatemque 
é in vita instituenda, 
et in maximis negotiis procurandis 
altitudinem animi singularem, 
suis carissimo 
hunc librum D.D. Samuel Parr. 


T. R. Kemp, Esa. 

Dec. 20. At Paris, suddenly, aged 
63,Thomas Read Kemp, esq. late of Dale 
Park, Sussex, M.P. for Lewes, and the 
founder of Kemp Town, Brighton. 

Mr. Kemp was the only son of Thomas 
Kemp, esq. of Lewes Castle and Hurst- 
monceux Park, M.P. for Lewes from 








* See, in our vol. xvit. p. 212, the 
memoir of Lady Anne Fitzpatrick, the last 
of that family, on whose death, in Dec. 
1841, the Rt. Hon. Robert Vernon Smith 
succeeded to the estates in Northampton- 
shire. 
3 L 
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1780 to 1802, by Anne, daughter and 
heir of — Read, esq. of Brookland. His 
father was lord of one moiety of the manor 
of Brighthelmstone-Lewes, by bequest 
of his uncle John Kemp, by whom 
it had been purchased in 1770 _ for 
3007. Mr. Kemp, by his will, dated May 
1810, and proved Nov. 19, 1811, be- 
queathed the same to his son, the subject 
of this notice. 

The estate and mansion of Hurstmon- 
ceux in Sussex, together with the remark- 
able ruins of the ancient mansion of the 
Lords Dacre, were sold to Mr. Kemp in 
1807 by Francis Hare Naylor, esq. au- 
thor of the History of Helvetia. It was 
sold by the subject of this memoir in 
1819 tothe trustees of W. D. Gillon, 
esq. M.P. for Falkirk. 

Mr. T. R. Kemp became a candidate 
for the representation of Lewes in Par- 
liament at the general election of 1812, 
his competitors being George Shiffner, 
esq. (since created a Baronet) and Mr, 
Scarlett, the late Lord Abinger. He was 
returned at the head of the poll, the 
numbers being, for 


T. R. Kemp, esq.........313 
George Shiffner, esq.,..... 164 
James Scarlett, esq. ......153 


He voted in Parliament with the Whig 
party; but in 1816 he retired from the 
representation. He had then recently 
made himself conspicuous as a seceder 
from the Church, together with the brother 
of his first wife, the Rev. George Baring, 
and with the Rev. Mr. Cowans, and 
others. The sect attracted notoriety, 
chiefly from the rank and fortune of some 
of those who were its most prominent 
members. Mr. Kemp himself was in the 
habit of preaching; but, when the sect fell 
to pieces, partly from the awful extremes 
of error into which some of its leaders 
fell, and partly from the return of others 
to orthodoxy, Mr. Kemp abandoned bis 
serious habits and sentiments, and rushed 
unreservedly into the gaieties of the world. 

In 1826 he was again returned to Par- 
liament for Lewes, aftera contest in which 
he polled 569 votes, Sir John Shelley 306, 
and Alex. Donovan, esq. 279; and again 
in 1830, when the votes for the same 
candidates were respectively 479, 372, 
and 274. In 1831 and 1832 he was 
rechosen without a poll, and in 1835 he 
was returned for the last time, the poll 
being, for 


Sir C. R. Blunt, Bart. ....511 
T. R. Kemp, esq... .....2382 
Hon. H. Fitzroy ........359 


Mr. Kemp finally retired from the re- 
presentation of Lewes in April 1837, 
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On removing from Hurstmonceux cas- 
tle, Mr. Kemp erected a large mansion 
on the Montpelier road, to the west of 
Brighton, to which he gave the name of 
the Temple; but we believe he never 
finished this for his own residence. He 
resided there for a very short time, and it 
became a boys’ school. The like happened 
with a mansion which he erected at the 
south-west corner of Belgrave Square, since 
inhabited by the late General Lord Hill. 

The magnificent building speculation 
named Kemp Town was commenced on 
Mr. Kemp’s estate, to the east of Brighton, 
opposite a part of the cliff called the 
Black Rock, about the year 1820. It 
forms one of the most magnificent assem- 
blage of private dwellings in the kingdom. 
1t is composed of a square, a crescent, the 
two terraces, nearly the whole commanding 
a southern aspect. The square, called 
Sussex Square, opens from the centre of 
the crescent; the latter, called Lewes 
Crescent, has a span of eight hundred 
feet, being a considerably greater sweep 
than that of the Royal Crescent at Bath. 
It is terminated by wings parallel with 
the cliff, of three hundred and fifty feet 
each in extent, the eastern wing bearing 
the name of Arundel Terrace, and the 
western that of Chichester. The whole 
extent of the facade exceeds three thou- 
sand feet, the fronts of the houses being 
adorned with columns, pilasters, and en- 
tablatures, of the Doric, Ionic, and Co- 
rinthian orders. The crescent and square 
contain inclosures of considerable extent, 
laid out in lawns and plantations, and a 
tunnel conducted under the road which 
runs in front of the whole, leads to ter- 
races cut upon the cliff, which is here 
about sixty feet high. Mr. Kemp was 
ruined by this gigantic speculation, though 
now the property must be of immense 
value. 

It may here be mentioned that Mr. 
Kemp gave the site of the Sussex County 
Hospital, erected not far from Kemp 
Town, together with a contribution of 
1000/7. to the funds of the institution. 

Mr. Kemp married first, July 12, 1806, 
Frances, fourth daughter of Sir Francis 
Baring, Bart. and sister to the present 
Lord Ashburton; secondly, Nov. 26, 
1832, Frances-Margarita, only daughter 
of the late C. W. J. Shakerley, esq. of 
Somerford, Cheshire, and widow of Vigors 
Harvey, esq. of Killiane castle, co. Wex- 
ford 


The will, with three codicils, of Mr. 
Kemp has beentransmitted to this country, 
and deposited in the Registry of the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury. Probate 
was granted on the 29th Jan. to Frances 
Margarita Kemp, widow, the relict and 
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sole executrix. The will is dated 21st 
Sept. 1835 ; it was executed in Brighton, 
and witnessed by the respective signatures 
of Messrs. George, Henry, and W, John 
Faithfull, solicitors, of that town. He 
leaves to his wife the leasehold dwelling 
in which the family have resided at Paris, 
and directs that when any part of his real 
and personal estate and other property in 
England is sold, the same, with all other 
unemployed capital, shall be invested in 
se securities, to accumulate and form a 
und for a period of ten years, as a means 
to pay off the charges on the Brighthelm- 
stone estate, and that no further charges 
shall be made thereon; devises his estate 
at Brighthelmstone to Frederick Shaker- 
ley Kemp, his son by his present wife, 
and bequeaths to him a legacy of 5,000/. ; 
the like sum to any after-born children ; 
and bequeaths to the nine children by his 
first wife a sum exceeding 42,000/. out 
of his real estates. The first codicil is 
dated 2nd Aug. 1839, and witnessed by 
the Hon. and Rev. Lord Edward Chiches- 
ter and his son, Mr. George Chichester, 
and brother-in-law, R. S. Grady, 14th 
Regiment. The personal estate is of 
small amount. 





Tuomas Brock Yates, Esa. 

Feb. 16. At his residence in Euston- 
square, in the 65th year of his age, Tho- 
mas Brock Yates, esq. proprietor of the 
manor and township of Preston-on-the- 
hill, Cheshire. 

He was the eldest son of John Yates, 
esq. of Preston-on-the-bill, by Mary his 
wife (who died 6th October 1807), se- 
cond daughter of Richard Brock, esq. of 
Bostock-ball, and sister of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Brock, Rector of Davenham, in the 
same county. The issue of this mar- 
riage was two sons, Thomas, the inhe- 
ritor of the estates at Preston-on-the-bill, 
and Richard, who succeeded, under the 
will of his uncle Thomas Brock, esq. of 
Chester, to estates at Hockenhull, Cot- 
ton Edmunds, Cotton Abbotts, and 
Holme-street, but died without issue 
many years ago. Mr, Yates assumed the 
additional surname of Brock on suc- 
ceeding to the property at Preston.on- 
the-hill, which he also acquired through 
his mother’s family. 

He was in the commission of the 
peace for the county of Chester, and he 
married several years ago and has left 
issue, 





James Biscuorr, Esa. 

Feb. 8. In his 70th year, James Bis. 
choff, esq. of Highbury Terrace, author 
of a History of the Woollen and Worsted 
Manufactures, 





This gentleman was prominently con- 
nected with the trade of Yorkshire. He 
was brother of the late Thomas Bischoff, 
esq. and brother-in-law of the Messrs. 
Stansfeld, of Leeds. His family was of 
German extraction, and boasts among its 
ancestors the Reformer, Episcopius. 

So long since as the year 1816, his pen 
was actively employed in correspondence 
with Lord Milton, (then one of the 
members for Yorkshire,) and the Earl of 
Sheffield, (then an active leader of the 
agricultural interest,) in discussing the 
proposed alteration of the laws relating to 
the woollen trade. His writings on this 
subject were published in the Leeds 
Mercury, the Farmer’s Journal, and on 
one occasion at least in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

In Dec. 1819, Mr. Bischoff was ap- 
pointed one of the deputies from the 
manufacturing districts, meeting to pro- 
mote a repeal of the Wool tax. He was 
one of those selected by the committee to 
wait on the Earl of Liverpool and the 
ministers ; and he took a principal share 
in the composition of the statistics and 
arguments which the occasion required. 

In 1820 he published a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘* Reasons for the immediate 
Repeal of the Tax on Foreign Wool :”” 
and another containing ‘‘ Observations on 
the Report of the Earl of Sheffield, to 
the Meeting at Lewes Wool Fair, July 
26th, 1820." 

On the 23d Feb. 1825, Mr. Bischoff 
received a note from Mr. Huskisson, then 
President of the Board of Trade, request- 
ing him to call there on the following 
day, accompanied by any gentleman who 
might be well acquainted with the woollen 
trade in all its branches. The assistance 
of John Maitland, esq. the chairman of 
the Wool trade, and of Edward Sheppard, 
esq. being unattainable from illness and 
absence, Mr. Bischoffobtained thecompany 
of John Pearse, esq. M.P. for Devizes, 
and waited on the minister. Mr. Hus- 
kisson informed them of his proposed 
alterations in commercial policy, par- 
ticularly a reduction of the duty on 
foreign manufactured goods, and Mr. Bis- 
choff gave his opinion in reply that the 
changes proposed might be very desirable ; 
and, if the duties on the raw material, 
dyeing wares, oil, and other articles used 
in manufactures were repealed, and the 
British manufacturer put upon the same 
footing as the foreigner with respect to 
the price of food, and particularly corn, 
little or no duty on foreign manufactures 
would be required. At this period Mr, 
Bischoff carried on an important cor- 
respondence, not merely with other persons 
of influence, but directly with Mr, Huss 
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kisson, who, in Mr. Bischoff’s opinion, 
“by his unwearied attention to the trade 
of the country, and by the firmness with 
which he carried on his measures, became 
the best commercial statesman England 
ever knew.”” 

On the 1st May 1828, Mr. Bischoff, 
although then ‘‘ no longer directly con- 
cerned in the Woollen ‘Trade,’’? was 
summoned before the Privy Council, 
when he was examined by the Duke of 
Wellington personally, ‘* with that anxiety 
and determination so conspicuous in his 
eharacter.’”’ The Duke had then pro- 
mised the agricultural interest a committee 
in the House of Lords: and Mr. Bis- 
choff, before the close of the interview, 
succeeded in obtaining from his Grace a 
promise, that, in agreeing to such com- 
mittee, he would state his determination 
to resist any further tax on Wool. 

Shortly after Mr. Bischoff published a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘“* The Wool Question 
considered, being an Examination of the 
Report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, appointed to take into 
consideration the state of the British Woo} 
Trade ; and an answer to Earl Stanhope’s 
Letter to the Owners and Occupiers of 
Sheep Farms.” 

In 1832 Mr. Bischoff published a 
Sketch of the History of Van Diemen’s 
Land; and in 1836 an essay on “ Marine 
Insurances ; their importance, their rise, 
progress and decline, and their claims to 
freedom from taxation.” 

In 18142 he produced, in two octavo 
volumes, embellished with some good 
plates, a very valuable work entitled, 
“‘ A Comprehensive History of the 
Woollen and Worsted Manufactures, and 
the Natural and Commercial History of 
Sheep, from the earliest records to the 
present period.” Of this work Mr. Bis- 
ehoff modestly termed himself the ‘* com. 
piler,’? rather than author: it was com. 
posed on the plan of abstracting all 
previous writings on the subject, but it 
was not the less valuable on that account. 
It was noticed in our review, vol. xviii. 


p- . 

His last publication, in 1843, was a 
pamphlet on “Foreign ‘Tariffs; their 
injurious effect on British Manufactures, 
especially the Woollen Manufacture ; with 
proposed remedies. Being chiefly aseries 
of articles inserted in the Leeds Mercury, 
from Oct. 1842, to Feb. 1843.” 

Mr. Bischoff was very highly esteemed, 
both in publ:c and private life, and few 
men have acquired, or deserved, more 
fully the attachment of their friends. 

Mr. Bischoff married Miss M. Stans- 
feld, by whom he had three sons, James, 
George, and Josiah, and five daughters, 
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The two elder sons are resident at 
Hamburg ; and the youngest was partner 
with his father in London. Mr. Bis- 
choff’s eldest daughter, Sarah, is married 
to Edward Towgood, esq. (son of 
Matthew Towgood, esq.) of St. Neot’s, 
in Huntingdonshire ; the second daughter, 
Madelina, died at Highbury in 1843; the 
third daughter, Ellen, married on the 
20th Aug. 1844, to the Rev. Thomas 
Madge, Minister of the Essex Street 
Chapel; the fourth daughter, Eliza, is un- 
married ; the youngest, Margaret, married 
Mr. Miessner, junior, the only son and 
partner of the State printer at Hamburg. 





Tue Rev. Jounson Grant, M.A. 

Dec. 4. At Kentish Town, Middlesex, 
in his 72nd year, the Rev. Johnson Grant, 
M.A. Rector of St. Mary’s, and Vicar of 
St. Gabriel’s, Binbrooke, co. Lincoln, and 
Perpetual Curate of Kentish Town. 

He was born at Edinburgh in the year 
1773, and was son of Dr. Grant, an em- 
minent physician of that city, by Mary his 
wife, only daughter of Sir Archibald Grant, 
of Moneymusk, Aberdeen, many years 
the representative in Parliament for that 
shire, and ancestor of the present Sir James 
Grant, fifth Bart. of Moneymusk. Mr. 
Grant was entered a member of St. John’s 
college, Oxford, in 1795, and graduated 
there B.A. in 1799, and M.A. in 1805. 
He was first ordained by Bishop Majendie, 
who was a warm friend and patron of his, 
to the curacy of Ormskirk in Lancashire, 
and successively officiated afterwards as 
Curate at Frodsham and Latchford in 
Cheshire, and at Hornsey and St. Pancras, 
Middlesex. He came to London in 1804. 
He was presented to the living of St. 
Mary Binbrooke, through the interest of 
the Prelate above mentioned, by Lord 
Chancellor Eldon in 1818, and to the in- 
cumbency of Kentish Town by the Rev. 
Dr. Moore, Vicar of St. Pancras, in 1822. 
He was a faithful and zealous minister of 
the Church, and, although he did not enjoy 
any high preferment in it, his sphere of 
usefulness was extended beyond that of 
many others perhaps who are more richly 
rewarded. He was the author of many 
esteemed publications, amongst which we 
may name, 

‘* A Manual of Religious Knowledge,’’ 
in one vol. 18mo. 1800, which ran through 
several editions. 

‘« The History of The English Church, 
and of the Sects which have departed from 
her Communion,” in 4 vols. 

** Sermons,’’ 1812, 8vo. 

** Sacred Hours.” 

** Arabia;’’ a Poem. 

** God is Love.’’ 


‘* A Memoir of Miss F. A. Bell,’’ 
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“‘ Lent Lectures on the Seven Last 
Sentences Uttered by Christ.”’ 

‘* Exercises for the Higher Classes of 
National Schools, with Cards.” 

‘¢ Lent Lectures on the Last Things.’’ 

‘© Lectures on Liberality and Expe- 
dience.”’ 

‘“¢ An English Calendar,” on Rollers. 

*¢ The Shadows and the Substance ; or, 
The Types accomplished in Christ.’’ 

*¢ A Course of Sermons for the Year,” 
vol. i. vol. ii. 1835. 


Mr. Laman BLANCHARD. 

Feb. 15. At his residence, 11, Union 
Place, Lambeth, in his 42d year, Mr. 
Laman Blanchard. 

This gentleman was born at Great Yar- 
mouth, in Norfolk, on the 15th of May 
1803. His father, a respectable tradesman 
of that town, removed to London when he 
was about five years of age, and shortly 
afterwards placed him at St. Olave’s school, 
at Southwark, where, though not the most 
unremitting pupil, his natural ability and 
quickness of apprehension always kept him 
at the head of his class. The only male 
child of a family of seven, he was natu- 
rally destined by his father to succeed him 
in the business he had established ; but the 
son, whose literary tendencies manifested 
themselves at an unusually early period, 
could not be induced to adopt this arrange- 
ment. At twelve or fourteen years old he 
was an enthusiastic student of poetry, and 
more especially of Shakspere and Byron; 
indeed it was for a long time the object of 
his ambition to represent on the stage the 
heroes created by the magic pens of these 
and our other great dramatists, and his 
delivery, at a later period, of passages in his 
favourite authors was highly effective. The 
occupation with which he began life was that 
of reader at Cox and Baylis’s (now Messrs. 
Cox’s) printing office in Great Queen- 
street. By the influence of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, and of Mr. Vigors, the late member 
for Carlow, with whom he was connected 
by marriage, he subsequently obtained the 
situation of secretary to the Zoological 
Society, and resided at the Society’s Mu- 
seum in Bruton-street. This was in 1827. 
He was now a husband and a father, having 
united himself, on the 24th of February, 
1824, to Miss Anne Gates, a lady whose 
memory is endeared to all who knew her 
by her unvarying amiability of temper and 
thorough goodness of heart. In 1828 Mr. 
Blanchard published his first work, a small 
volume of poetry, entitled ‘‘ Lyric Offer- 
ings.”” He had, indeed, when quite a boy 
sought to embody in verse the high-souled 
thoughts which even then burned within 
him, and the volume now produced more 
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than justified the self-reliance with which 
he had resolved upon devoting his life to 
literature. A collected edition of Laman 
Blanchard’s writings is instantly to be pro- 
duced, under the superintending care of 
one of our greatest authors, illustrated by 
the masterly pencil of one of our eminent 
artists. 

Mr. Blanchard in 1831 gave up the se- 
cretaryship of the Zoological Society for 
the more congenial employment of acting 
editor of the Monthly Magazine, at that 
time directed by Dr. Croly. This was the 
commencement of that connexion with the 
press which he maintained with such ho- 
nour to himself and such gratification to 
his readers up to the period of his death. 
On the establishment of the True Sun 
newspaper he became its editor, and held 
that office until the discontinuance of the 
publication. He was next solicited to edit 
the Constitutional newspaper, and on this 
being given up he joined the Courier, which, 
in conjunction with the Court Journal, he 
superintended for several years. The Cou- 
rier, however, resuming its Conservative 
opinions, Mr. Blanchard at once withdrew 
from it,—undeviating consistency of poli- 
tical opinion, unmixed altogether with mere 
party bigotry or prejudice, forming one of 
the most marked and honourable features 
of his character. With the commencement 
of the year 1841 he became connected with 
the Examiner, which connexion lasted up 
to the time of his decease. Concurrently 
with these various engagements he was a 
constant contributor to the lighter periodi- 
cals of the day, as the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, Cruickshank’s Omnibus (which he 
edited), Ainsworth’s Magazine, the Illumi- 
nated Magazine, &c.&c. There was never 
a writer with a readier pen; a poem, an 
essay, a sketch, a witty paragraph, seemed 
to spring spontaneously fom his brain; but 
never, to his honour, was his facile pen 
dipped in gall, the writer and the man being 
alike the impersonation of kindliness. 

Throughout his literary career, while 
fighting his way bravely, fearlessly, and 
independently, he maintained the respect 
of the public, who knew him but by name 
and reputation, and the esteem and warm 
affection of well nigh all those with whom 
he from time to time became connected 
by the ties of friendship. 

The melancholy death of this accome 
plished writer, by his own hand, was occa« 
sioned by circumstances of peculiar in- 
terest. About twelve months since his 
wife was attacked with illness, which, in 
the end, terminated in insanity. At dif- 
ferent periods Mrs. Blanchard’s disease 
became more confirmed, when, about two 
months ago, while sitting in the drawing. 
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Toom, she exclaimed to the deceased that 
she was afraid she was attacked again, and 
shortly afterwards her intellect disap- 
peared. On that occasion Mr. Blanchard 
carried his wife up to her bed, from which 
she never rose. From the period of the 
death of Mrs. Blanchard the deceased had 
been observed to labour under a great de- 
pression of spirits, to such an extent that 
he was afraid to be left alone at night. His 
youngest child, a lad about eleven years 
of age, slept with him. From prostration 
of the nervous system Mr. Blanchard be- 
came subjected to fits, and in the course of 
Friday, Feb. 14, he sustained two attacks, 
from both of which he recovered, and at 
the usual hour, which was between nine 
and ten, he retired to his bed-room, accom- 
panied by his son, and attended by the 
nurse. The deceased, as was his usual 
custom, performed his devotions, which he 
concluded by the Lord’s Prayer, and at 
that time he appeared to be in the full 
enjoyment of his intellects. The nurse 
then left the room, and within three minutes 
afterwards the deceased committed suicide. 
The deceased has left four children,—one 
daughter and three sons. A subscription 
has been set on foot for their relief, and the 
committee, including Sir Bulwer Lytton, 
Mr. Macready, and Mr. Colburn, have 
guaranteed to the orphans the annual sum 
of 300/. for the next three years. The sum 
of 1007. (which is double the amount of 
their largest customary grants) has been 
contributed by the committee of the Lite- 
rary Fund Society, both from the peculiar 
interest of the case, and also in considera- 
tion of Mr. Blanchard having been for 
fifteen years an annual subscriber to the 
Fund, and twice a steward at the anni- 
versaries of that excellent institution. 

The remains of this much-lamented gen- 
tleman were interred in the cemetery at 
Norwood on Saturday, Feb. 22. He was 
followed to his last earthly resting-place 
by a number of his fellow labourers in the 
field of literature, and other friends. The 
chief mourners were the three sons of Mr. 
Blanchard, with Mr. Evans, Mr. Keymer, 
and Mr. Smith, brothers-in-law. There 
were also present—Mr. E. Tennent, M.P., 
C. Landseer, R.A., W. Jerdan, D. Jerrold, 
T. Landseer, F. Stone, George Cruikshank, 
Kenny Meadows, W. F. Ainsworth, Wil- 
liam Hazlitt, W. N. James, Henry Baylis, 
S. C. Hall, R. Keeley, J. B. Buckstone, 
Samuel Lover, George Patmore, Mark 
Lemon, Wm. Carpenter, — Hurst, Co- 
ventry Patmore, esquires, &c. amounting 
altogether to seventy persons. 

Mr. Samvet Russsg i. 

Feb. 26. At Gravesend, aged 79, Mr. 
Samuel Russell, comedian, and father of 
the stage, 
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This once celebrated actor was famous 
for his performance of Jerry Sneak, in the 
Mayor of Garratt. His name as an actor 
is associated with the brightest period of 
the English drama, when John Kemble, 
Charles Kemble, King, Lewis, Elliston, 
Faweett, Dowton, Munden, John Ban- 
nister, Emery, H. Johnson, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Duncan, Mrs. 
Bland, Madame Storace, and Miss 
O'Neill shed the lustre of their talent 
nightly on the boards of our royal theatres. 
His father was an actor of great celebrity 
in the provinces, and initiated his son into 
the mysteries of the stage. When only 
nine years of age, he was, with Miss Ro- 
manzini (afterwards Mrs. Bland), the 
great English ballad singer, performing at 
the Royal Circus, now the Surrey Theatre. 
In 1787 he gave entertainments by him- 
self in the City, by permission of the Lord 
Mayor, after the style of Henderson and 
Lee Lewis, in a large room by Basing- 
hall-street. 

Russell’s introduction to Drury-lane 
Theatre had its origin in a mistake made 
by his late Majesty George 1V. then 
Prince of Wales, who saw the father of 
the late actor play at Margate. On the 
Prince’s return to London, he mentioned 
to King (then the stage-manager at 
Drury) the gratification he had derived 
from the performance of an actor named 
Samuel Russell, adding a wish to see him 
on the London boards ; the same night an 
offer was made to ‘‘ Samuel Russell, 
esq.” and addressed ‘‘ Theatre Royal, 
Margate.” Samuel being the name of 
the son, he opened the epistle, his father 
being absent from rehearsal, and, the busi- 
ness proposed syiting him, he agreed to 
act with the salary offered. He took a 
hasty leave of his theatrical associates and 
sire, came to London, and made his bow 
on the boards of Old Drury the 2Ist of 
September 1795, in the characters of 
Charles Surface and Fribble (Miss in her 
Teens) ; the Prince came to see his fa- 
vourite, and was struck with surprise to 
find that the son had been engaged in- 
stead of the father, and, though not so 
highly pleased with his performance of 
Thode, was so delighted by his acting in 
Billy Fribble, that he declared himself 
much gratified at having been the occasion 
of introducing him to the metropolis. Of 
his Jerry Sneak it is hardly necessary to 
speak; the old play-goer remembers that 
it stood alone—it was a faultless per- 
formance, and defied competition ; it be- 
came his cognomen ever atter. In 1812, 
he accompanied Elliston as stage-manager 
to the Surrey, and was that gentleman’s 
second in the bloodless duel between him 
and Vincent Decamp, on Finchley-com- 
mon, on the 9th of September of that 
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year. He afterwards went with Elliston, 
whose Fidus Achates he was fora great 
number of years, to the Olympic, as ma- 
nager, and conducted the theatre whilst 
his friend was engaged at Drury-lane; 
and on Elliston’s assuming the lesseeship 
of that theatre in 1819, Russell was again 
his aid-de-camp for the first three years. 
Subsequently he took the Brighton The- 
atre, which he held for eight or ten years ; 
and, at one time, was believed to be in 
somewhat affluent circumstances. 

In the last two seasons, before the 
death of Morris, the Haymarket Theatre 
proprietor, Mr. Russell was engaged as 
stage-manager, and his last professional 
effort as a director was in 1838-9, when 
Mr. Bunn appointed him as stage-ma- 
nager at Drury-lane. On the retirement 
of his old colleague, Dowton, from the 
stage, Russell played Jerry Sneak to 
Dowton’s Major Sturgeon, at the Italian 
Opera in 1840, and much interest was 
excited by the appearance of the two thea- 
trical patriarchs acting together once 
more. His own farewell benefit took 
place at the Haymarket in the season of 
1842, on which occasion he appeared as 
Jerry Sneak, and delivered an address. 
The proceeds of this benefit were lodged 
in the hands of a large discounting fuym, 
well known, through whose insolvency, a 
short time afterwards, Russell lost the 
whole amount, He was not attached to 
the dramatic fund of Drury-lane, from a 
mistaken notion that he should never 
require its aid. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Nov. 14. At Hampstead, aged 70, 
Thomas Andrews, esq. serjeant-at-law, 
and a leading member of the Midland 
circuit. He was called to the bar at 
Gray’s Inn, Feb. 4, 1803, and to the rank 
of a serjeant-at-law in Trinity term 1827. 
He had a patent of precedence. His death 
was by suicide, attributed to depression of 
spirits, occasioned by excessive study. 
He has left a widow and two children. 

Dec. 17. In Hanway-street, in his 
72d year, Mr. William Watson. He has 
left behind him an immense collection of 
stained glass, removed at the Revolution 
from various French churches. 

Dee. 24. Aged 26, Mr. William Oakley 
Burgess, engraver. This promising young 
artist was the son of thesurgeon to the parish 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. He was a 
pupil of Lupton, the well-known mezzo- 
tinto engraver, and remained with him till 
the age of twenty. By dint of great ap- 
plication, Mr. Burgess had acquired an 
exquisite delicacy in his art; in proof of 
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which we may instance both the large and 
small plates that he engraved from Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of the Duke 
of Wellington. The last few months of 
his life were devoted to three other plates, 
after Lawrence—portraits of Sir John 
Moore, of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the Duchess of Northumberland, for a 
series of the works of that eminent painter, 
now in course of publication. His death 
was caused by an abscess in the head, 
supposed to have been occasioned by a 
blow from a skittle-ball some years since. 

Jan. 16. At Kensington, aged 74, 
Charlotte, widow of Capt. Benj. Siborne, 
9th Regt. late of Royal Military Asylum, 
Chelsea. 

Jan. 21. At College-house, Lower 
Clapton, in the 41st year of her age, Mary, 
relict of the late William Clark Boyd, esq. 
and eldest daughter of William Steinmetz, 
esq. of Upper Homerton. 

Feb. 3. Aged 46, Mr. Thomas Gwen- 
nap, jun. of Tichborne-street, Piccadilly. 

Feb. 4. At Albion-street, Hyde-park, 
Charles R. Westropp, esq. of Mellon- 
house, Limerick. 

Feb.7. At Hamilton-terrace, aged 78, 
Frances-Eliza, widow of Archdale Wilson 
Tayler, esq. formerly of Barham-house, 
Herts. 

Feb. 8. In Berwick-st. Soho, Francis, 
youngest son of the late John Walsh, esq. 
of Dublin, and Johnstoun House. 

Feb. 9. At Hammersmith, aged 64, 
Benjamin Hanson, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 75, Isabella, widow 
of William Senior, esq. of Southall-green. 

Feb. 10. Aged 43, Martin J. Knapp, 
esq. surveyor, of Berkeley-square. 

Feb. 13. Aged 22, Mr. J. Hulme, of 
Acton. He was skating on the Padding- 
ton Canal, when the ice suddenly broke, 
and he fell in and was drowned. He 
has left a widow, only 19 years of age, 
to whom he had been married only three 
weeks. 

Aged 79, Swynfen Jervis, esq. of Tavis- 
tock-pl. Russell-sq. He was the father of 
— Jervis, esq. barrister-at-law ; and was 
descended of an ancient Staffordshire fa- 
mily, of which an account will be found in 
the new edition of Erdeswick’s Stafford- 
shire, p. 34. The gallant Earl St. Vin- 
cent was of a younger branch of the fa- 
mily. 

Feb. 15. Aged 27, Charles, second son of 
William Sabine, esq. of Dalston Rise. 

At Dalston, aged 26, Mr. Reuben Wil- 
liams, son of the late James Reuben Wil- 
liams, esq. of Charterhouse-sq. 

At Courland-grove, Clapham, aged 87, 
Mrs. Pirie. 

In York-st. Portman-sq. Amelia, relict 
of Adam Gordon, esq. 
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Feb.16. At his father’s house, Meck- 
lenburgh-sq. aged 30, Robert-Arbouin, 
only child of Jameson Hunter, esq. 

At St. James’s, Holloway, aged 23, 
Frances, wife of George H. I). Laurence, 
esq. and third dau. of George Buckton, 
esq. of Oakfield, Hornsey. 

At the residence of Mr. M. F. Gray, 
Holland-place, Camberwell New-road, aged 
35, Capt. William Orrok, of the 16th 
Bombay Nat. Infantry. 

Feb.17. In Bloomsbury-pl. aged 54, 
Thomas John Davis, esq. Secretary to the 
National Benevolent Institution. 

. Feb. 18. Amy, wife of Capt. John 
Chambers, Upper Seymour-st. Euston- 
square. 

- In Bolton-st. Piccadilly, Emily, second 
dau. of the late Thomas Walford, esq. 

At Blackheath-hill, aged 91, Elizabeth, 
relict of Henry Abbott, esq. 

In Keppel-st. Russell-sq. aged 40, David 
Samuel, son of the late Lyon Samuel. 

Feb. 20. Aged 57, Deodatus Eaton, esq. 
of Southampton-st. Bloomsbury-sq. and 
St. Aldate’s, Oxford. 

Aged 61, William Beach, esq. of Sloane- 
terr. Chelsea. 

Georgina, wife of Lieut. Tracey, R.N. 
of Tothill-fields, Westminster. 

Feb. 21. At Holly Lodge, Hammer- 
smith, aged 29, Thomas- Robert, eldest son 
of the late Thomas Bull Williams, esq. of 
Gower-st. Bedford-sq. and Orange-grove, 
Rio Bueno, Jamaica. 

In Grafton-st. Piccadilly, aged 66, Guy 
Lenox Prendergast, esq. late of the East 
India Co. Civil Service, formerly Chief of 
Surat, Member of Council at Bombay, and 
M.P. for Lymington in 1826. 

Feb. 22. At Brompton, at a very ad- 
vanced age, Elizabeth, relict of Lieut.- 
Colonel Thomas Vincent Reynolds. 

In York-pl. Portman-sq. aged 84, Henry 
Coape, esq. 

Feb.. 23. At Kensington, Capt. Tho- 
mas Gould, eldest son of the late Thomas 
Gould, esq. of Northaw-pl. Herts. 

Feb. 25. In Oxford-sq. at the house of 
her son-in-law, aged 77, Ann, relict of the 
Rev. William Morgan, Vicar of Tollesbury, 
Essex. 

Aged 30, Eleanor, eldest dau. of Charles 
Graham, esq. of Chester-sq. Pimlico. 

Aged 64, Mrs. Ann Bengough, of Tich- 
borne-st. Piccadilly. 

Feb. 26. At Bayswater, aged 48, John 
Woodruffe, esq. barrister-at-law. He was 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple, 
Nov. 26, 1824. He practised chiefly in 
the court of Bankruptcy. He has left a 
widow and numerous family. 

At the Lawn, Hampstead, the residence 
of Thomas Sheppard, esq. M.P. aged 33, 
Richard Rushton Preston. esq. of Park-st. 
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Westminster, and of Preston Patrick, co. 
Westmorland. 

In Grove-ter. Kentish Town, and late 
of Upton Hall, near Northampton, aged76, 
Miss Juliana Draught, grand-dau. of the late 
Rev. Stephen Langham, fourth son of Sir 
John Langham, Bart. of Cottesbrook Hall, 
and great-niece of Sir Thomas Samwell, 
Bart. late of Upton Hall, same county. 

Aged 58, John Simon Vandenbergh, esq. 
of Queen’s-road, Dalston. 

Mr. Sydney Brazier, of Chiswick. 

Feb. 27. Aged 83, Hymen Cohen, esq. 
of Mansell-st. 

Aged 23, Louisa-Spilsbury, dau. of the 
late George Strafford, esq. of Calcutta. 

Feb. 28. Aged 43, Mr. Edward John- 
son, of Bishop Burton. He was the in- 
ventor of the patent self-acting marine 
pumps, improved temporary rudder, and 
several other highly important articles. 

At the residence of his mother, Stan- 
hope-st. Regent’s Park, aged 17, Hastings- 
Dare, third son of the late Dr. Samuel 
Barry, late of the 89th Regt. 

March 1. In Mortimer-st. Cavendish- 
sq. Elizabeth, relict of Capt. Edward Bird, 
of Southampton. 

At Islington, aged 55, Mr. Vincent 
Rice, formerly of the East India House, 
eldest son of the late Rev. Bernard Rice, 
Vicar of Alderminster, co. Wore. 

March 2. Aged 56, John Russel, esq. 
formerly of Pubna, in Bengal, and of Ben- 
gartree House, Leslie, Fife. 

In Hunter-st. Brunswick-sq. aged 17, 
Louisa-Jane, eldest and only surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. Charles Grant, LL.B. 
Vicar of West Barsham, Norfolk. 

In Great Cumberland-pl. Hyde Park, 
aged 79, John Coope, esq. 

In Somers-pl. Hyde Park, Henry Philip, 
infant son of Philip Lybbe Powys, esq. of 
the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law. 

At Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, aged 91, 
Edward Bate, esq. R.N. 

March3. In Devonshire -pl. Lady Caro- 
line Morrison, wife of Gen. Edw. Morrison, 
Col. 13th Foot, and Governor of Chester: 
aunt to the Earl of Kingston. She was 
the second dau. of Robert 2d Earl of 
Kingston, by Caroline, only dau. of Richard 
Fitzgerald, of Mount Ophaley, co. Kildare, 
esq. and was married in 1800. 

Henry Archer Raymond, esq. of Upper 
Woburn-pl. and Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Eleanor, wife of Robert Milburn, esq. 
of Newgate-st. and youngest dau. of the 
late William Eyre, esq. of Ferrybridge. 

March 4. In Mansell-st. Goodman’s- 
fields, aged 76, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. M. 
E. Solomon, formerly of Brixton. 

Aged 80, Francis Hilton, esq. of Fins- 
bury-sq. 

March 5. In Carey-st. aged 74, John 
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Collier, esq. for many years vestry clerk 
of St. Clement Danes and the Liberty of 
the Rolls. 

Aged 23, Emma-Carroll, second dau. of 
Capt. J. Ford, of Chelsea College. 

In Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. aged 62, 
Don Manuel de la Torre y Antunano. 

March 6. At Hampstead, Thomas 
Whitehead Reid, esq. merchant. 

Aged 36, Capt. Robert M‘Cleverty, 79th 
Highlanders, second son of the late Major- 
Gen. Sir Robert M‘Cleverty. 

Aged 81, Ralph Smith, esq. of Bridge- 
st. Southwark, one of the Benchers of the 
Middle Temple, a magistrate of Surrey, 
and formerly Receiver-Gen. of Taxes for 
Surrey. He was called to the bar June 
22, 1792. 

In New-st. Covent-garden, aged 64, M. 
Nugent, esq. for many years one of the 
parliamentary reporters of the Times. 
The zeal, fidelity, and ability with which 
through more than a quarter of a century 
he devoted his varied talents to the ser- 
vice of that journal, secured for him the 
respect and confidence of its conductors. 

March 7. Mary, wife of George Scho- 
ley, esq. Westbourne-terr. Hyde Park, 
and of Snaresbrook, Essex. 

March 8. In Well-st. Hackney, aged 
84, William Bell, esq. 

Aged 59, Catherine-Elizabeth, wife of 
C. Dias Santos, esq. of Crooms Hill, 

_ Greenwich. 

March 9. Aged 55, Richard Spratt, esq. 
late Capt. in the 96th Regt. 

At Westbourne-terr. Hyde Park-gardens, 
aged 81, John Donaldson, esq. 

In Spring-st. Hyde Park, Mary, relict 
of Benjamin Lyon, esq. of Jamaica. 

March 10. Aged 73, John G. Denman, 
esq. of Upper Norton-street Portland- 
place. 

At Camberwell, aged 78, Seth Stephen 
Ward, esq. 

At Lower Clapton, aged 95, Mrs. Nis- 
bett, widow of Thomas Nisbett, esq. 

At Malvern-terrace, William Frederick 
Deacon, esq. 

Maria, wife of Joseph Unwin, esq. of 
Calthorpe-st. St. Pancras. 

March 11. At Islington, aged 61, Peter 
King, esq. late of the 31st Regt. 

In Great Cumberland-st. Elizabeth- 
Roma, youngest dau. of the late, and sister 
of the present, MacLeod of MacLeod. 

March 12. At her residence, Little 
Holland House, Kensington, the Hon. 
Caroline Fox, niece of Charles James Fox, 
and sister of the late Lord Holland. 

March 16. In Racquet-court, Fleet- 
st. aged 49, Dorothy, fourth dau. of the 
late Mr. John Walker, bookseller, of Pa- 
ternoster-row. 

Gent, Maa. Vor. XXIII. 
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Berxs.—Feb. 15. At Southern Hill, 
Reading, aged 79, Thomas Willimot, esq. 
formerly Collector of Customs, London. 

Feb. 18. At Reading, aged 45, Eliza- 
Mary, wife of George Cooper, esq. late of 
Caversham Hill. 

At Shaw Farm, Windsor, aged 71, Ro- 
bert Watkins, esq. many years Controller 
of the establishment of the late Princess 
Augusta. 

Feb. 25. At Sun Cottage, Maidenhead, 
Mrs. Martha Baker. 

Feb. 26. At Heywood Lodge, aged 83, 
John Sawyer, esq. the oldest magistrate 
and deputy-lieut. of Berks. 

March 1. At Mortimer, aged 83, John 
Dobson, esq. 

Bucks.—Feb. 16. At Langley, aged 56, 
Mrs. Caroline Newman, youngest dau. of 
the late Thomas Buckland, esq. 

March 10. At Great Marlow, John 
Broome, esq. late of Calcutta. 

CueEsuHirE.— Feb. 18. At Middlewich, 
in his 78th year, Thomas Garnett, esq. 
He was youngest brother of the Rev. W. 
Garnett, M.A. Rector of Tilston, in this 
county, and had a sister married to John 
Atkinson, esq. of Murple Hayes, co. Staf- 
ford, High Sheriff of that co. in 1828, by 
whom she had, with other children, 
Louisa, wife of Sir W. Amcotts Ingilby, 
Bart. and Henrietta, wife of Thomas 
Wentworth Beaumont, esq. M.P. of Brit- 
ton-hall, York, and of Hexham Abbey, 
Northumberland. Mr. Garnett married, 
first, a daughter and co-heiress of the Rev. 
Edwd. Harwood, D.D. Vicar of Shen- 
stone, co. Stafford, by whom he has left 
issue two surviving daughters, Anna- 
Maria, married in 1814 to the present Mr. 
Sergeant Clarke, eldest son of the late N. 
G. Clarke, esq. Q. C. and Chief Justice of 
Brecon and Carmarthen, South Wales, 
and a second daughter unmarried. Mr. 
Garnett married secondly Harriett, second 
dau. of John Braband, esq. of Kinderton- 
lodge, near Middlewich, by whom he has 
left no issue. 

CornwaLu.—Jan. 23. At Penryn, 
aged 21, Jacob Withers Gordon Lory, esq. 
of Exeter college, Oxford, eldest son of 
Lieut. Lory, R.N. of Treleage, St. Ke« 
verne. 

Feb. 20. At Mevagissey, aged 20, Miss 
Louisa Pearce, niece of John Pearce, esq. 

Feb. 23. At Werrington, aged 75, 
Wm. Budge, sen. of Bude. 

Lately. At Padstow, Commander 
Joseph Bingham Mant, on the retired 
list of 1816. 

March 3. At the parsonage, Ladock, 
aged 78, the wife of the Rev. James Jar- 
man, Rector of that parish, late of Mark, 
Somerset. 

3M 
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March 4, At the Cornwall Royal In- 
firmary, Truro, aged 50, H. M. Phillipps, 
esq. Assistant-Surgeon of that institution 
for 25 years. 

Devon.—Jan. 18. At Exeter, Amelia, 
wife of Lieut. T. S. Perkins, and dau. of 
Capt. Faddy, killed at the battle of the 
Nile. 

Jan. 29. At Ford, aged 41, Edward 
Brooking, esq. collector of H. M. Customs 
at Dartmouth. 

Feb. 1. At Sidmouth, Catharine Cas- 
sandra, infant dau. of Wm. Sacheverell 
Coke, esq. of Langton-hall. 

Feb. 11. At Chaddlewood House, aged 
66, William Hales Symons, esq. Lieut.- 
Col. of the South Devon Militia, a deputy- 
lieut. and for many years an active ma- 
gistrate of the county. 

Aged 80, at the rectory, Totnes, Mrs. 
Elizabeth-Ayshford, relict of John Wyse, 
esq. of Conwell Court, and grandmother 
of J. Ayshford Wyse, esq. of Clayton, 
Staffordshire. 

Feb. 15. At Torquay, aged 23, William 
G. H. Vos, esq. youngest son of the late 
Dr. Vos, of Calcutta. 

Feb.19. At Exeter, aged 75, Henry 
Blackall, esq. senior magistrate and deputy - 
mayor of that city. He served the office 
of Mayor during the years 1819, 1827, and 
1832, and was placed upon the Commission 
of the Peace in 1825. The Episcopal 
Schools in Paul Street, founded by his 
grand-father, a Bishop of the diocese, were 
much indebted to his unwearied perse- 
verance for their present efficiency. There 
was no charity or institution to which he 
was not a warm benefactor. His remains 
were interred in the family vault in St. 
Mary Major’s Church. The funeral pro- 
cession on reaching the Guildhall was 
joined by the Mayor (E. Woolmer, esq.), 
the High Sheriff (W. D. Moore, esq.), 
the magistrates, the members of the town 
council, &c. &c. 

Jan. 21. At Tavistock, Mary, wite of 
the Rev. T. Gibbons, and only dau. of the 
late Rev. Sir Robert Hughs, Bart. 

Feb. 20. At Torquay, aged 41, Philip 
Whitaker, esq. of Bratton, Wilts, formerly 
of Cateaton-street. 

Aged 83, William Henry Walrond, esq. 
of Bradfield. 

Feb. 25. At Mount Sandford House, 
near Barnstaple, aged 69, Sarah, relict of 
James B. B. Eastman, esq. 

Feb. 28, At Torquay, aged 74, Mark 
Batt, esq. 

At Highbickington, aged 81, Ann, 
— of John Bremridge, esq. of Barn- 

e. 
me. Deer Park, David Howell, esq. of 
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Lately. At Escot, aged 70, Charlotte, 
widow of Sir John Kennaway, Bart. She 
was the 2d dau. of James Amyatt, esq. 
formerly M.P. for Totnes and Southamp- 
ton, was married in 1797 to Sir John 
Kennaway, Resident at the Court of the 
Nizam, and left his widow in 1836, having 
had issue Sir John Kennaway the present 
Baronet, three other sons, and five daugh- 
ters. 

At Exeter, Robert Saunders, esq. He 
has made the following munificent be- 
quests to the several charitable institutions 
in that city, free of legacy duty :—Devon 
and Exeter Hospital, 500/.; the Exeter 
Dispensary, 500/.; the Episcopal Charity 
School, Exeter, 300/.; the Deaf and 
Dumb Charity, St. Leonard, 200¢.; the 
West of England Eye ltnfirmary, Exeter, 
2002. ; the Devon and Exeter Female Peni- 
tentiary, 2007.; the Lunatic Asylum, St. 
Thomas, 2007.; the Devon and Exeter 
Infant School Society, 200/.; the Society 
for Promoting the Education of the Poor, 
in Magdalene-st. 2002. ; the Institution for 
the Blind, Exeter, 200/.; the Exeter 
Episcopal Sunday School, 1007. ; the Dio- 
cesan Society for the promoting of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, 1002. 

March 1. At Hallowell House, Beer- 
Ferrers, aged 85, Mrs. Toll, mother of John 
Toll, esq. Trehill, Calstock. 

March 4. At Plymouth, aged 33, 
Emma, wife of Capt. George Longworth 
Dames, 66th Regt. and only dau. of Wil- 
liam Kemble, esq. of Quebec. 

March 5. At Crediton, aged 84, Su- 
sanna, relict of the Rev. John Rudall, 
Vicar of that parish. 

March 6. At Newton Tracy, near 
Barnstaple, Margaret-Frances, wife of 
Capt. the Hon. George Rolle Walpole 
Trefusis, R.N. She was the 2d dau. of 
the late John James, esq. was married in 
1839, and has left issue. 

March 9. At Devonport, Elizabeth, 
relict of Thomas Dikes, esq. of H. M. 
Dock-yard. 

March 10. At Stonehouse, aged 49, C. 
E. Trent, esq. late of the 14th Dragoons. 

March 11. At Bude, aged 30, the wife 
of Wm. Avery, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 82, Grace, widow of 
George Hirtzel, esq. 

Dorset.—Feb. 15. 


At Poole, Mark 
Seager, esq. 


Feb. 23. At Sherborne, aged 98, Peter 
Batson, esq. 
Feb. 25. At Clyppe, near Dorchester, 


aged 74, Eleanor, widow of Thomas Red- 
head, esq. of Shaw-hill, Norfolk. 

March 5. At the vicarage, Osming- 
ton, aged 85, Harriet, relict of Wm. Hol- 
lingworth Phillips, esq. 
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March 12. At Charlton cottage, near 
Blandford, Margaret, wife of T. Horlock 
Bastard, esq. 

Duruam.—Jan. 15. At Long Newton 
rectory, aged 4, Theophania-Anne, dau. 
of the Rev. T. Hart Dyke. 

Feb. 11. At the house of her son-in- 
law, J. Matteson, esq. Bishop Wearmouth, 
Ann, relict of John Coulson, esq. of Hull. 

Feb. 23. At Elton, near Stockton-on- 
Tees, Henrietta-Sarah, youngest dau. of 
the late H. Stapylton, esq. of Norton. 

Essex.—Jan. 30. At Radwinter, aged 
26, Theodore, fourth son of the late Rev. 
N. Bull. 

Feb. 1. At an advanced age, John 
Pickering Peacock, esq. of the Whalebone 
House, Dagenham. 

Feb. 24. Aged 79, William Stammers 
Brathwaite, esq. of Castle Hedingham. 

Aged 77, Miss Wren, of West Ham. 

March 1. At Colchester, aged 60, Sa- 
muel Tyssen, esq. of Narborough Hall, 
Norfolk. 

March 2. At Harwich,aged 78, Sarah- 
Maria, relict of William Brock, esq. of 
Guernsey and London. 

GuiovucestersH.—Jan. 16, At Hill Court, 
Berkeley, in his 73rd year, Sir John Dut- 
ton Colt, the third Bart. (1693-4). He 
was the eldest son of Sir John Dutton 
Colt, the second Bart. by Mallet, eldest 
dau. of George Langley, of Goulding-hall, 
co. Salop, esq. and succeeded his father in 
1809. Having died unmarried, he has left 
the title to his next surviving brother, now 
Sir Edward Vaughan Colt, of Trawscoed, 
Radnorshire. 

Jan. 23. At Stapleton Grove, near Bris- 
tol, aged 60, M. Hinton Castle, esq. 

Feb. 12. At Cheltenham, aged 97, Mrs. 
Crompton, widow of James Crompton, esq. 

Feb. 14. At Cheltenham, Elizabeth- 
Smith, only surviving dau. of the late Ro- 
bert Austen, esq. of Shalford House, near 
Guildford, Surrey. 

Feb. 16. At Wootton-under-Edge, aged 
58, William Hill, esq. surgeon. 

Feb. 20. At Bristol, aged 63, Mary, 
widow of Capt. John Litson. 

At Bristol, Mrs. Porter, wife of W. O. 
Porter, M.D. 

Feb, 22. At Cheltenham, Ann-Eleonora, 
relict of the Rev. George Turner, Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln, and Vicar of Wragby. 

Feb. 23. At Clifton, aged 77, William 
Singer Jacques, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 62, Elizabeth, 
widow of Major-Gen. William Comyn, 
Bengal Army, and mother of S. E. Comyn, 
esq. M.D. of Cheltenham. 

Feb. 24. At Clifton Vale, aged 73, John 
Mereweather, esq. 

Feb. 25. At Barnsley rectory, near 
Cirencester, Jane-Sarah-Wightwick, wife 
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of the Rev. George Earnest Howman, and 
eldest dau. of the late John Wightwick 
Knightley, esq. of Offchurch-Bury, War- 
wickshire. 

At his seat, Tockington, aged 78, Samuel 
Peach Peach, esq. 

Feb. 27. At Cheltenham, at an advanced 
age, Lady Elizabeth Bourke. She was 
sister to the Earl of Mayo, and sister-in- 
law to R. H. B. Hale, esq. of Alderley, 
Gloucestersh. and Cottles House, Wilts. 

Feb. 28. At Clifton, aged 57, Anne, 
wife of Thomas Wall Hewitt, esq. 

Lately. At Bristol, aged 82, Marianne, 
widow of the Rev. Francis de Soyres. 

March 2. At the Manor-house, Man- 
gotsfield, aged 69, Ann, relict of Henry 

Vatts, esq. 

March3. At St. Michael’s Hill, Bristol, 
Sarah, wife of W. C. Lewis, esq. late of 
the Gravel Pits, Kensington. 

March 9. At Clifton, aged 82, Martha, 
relict of John Thomas Atkin, esq. of 
Leadington, co. Cork. 

March 13. Aged 63, William Vassall, 
esq. M.D. of Bristol, formerly an active 
medical officer in the British army. 

Hants.— Jan. 25. At Portsmouth, 
aged 80, the widow of T. G. Colley, esq. 

Feb. 3. At Southampton. aged 39, 
Henry Franklin Foley, esq. M.D. lately 
resident at St. Omer. 

Feb. 9. At Carisbrooke, Edward Bul- 
ler Hicks, esq. Lieut. R.N. 1811. He 
was uncle of the late Lieut. E. N. Kendall, 
R.N. of whom a memoir was given in our 
last number, p. 313. 

Feb. 16. At Broughton, near Stock- 
bridge, aged 79, Jane, relict of John 
Brewer, esq. of Wallop. 

Feb. 24. At Fareham, aged 39, Fanny- 
Ann, wife of Thomas Kelsell, esq. and 
dau. of the Rev. William Harrison, Vicar 
of Fareham. 

Lately. In the Spain, Petersfield, aged 
56, Mr. John Whicher, only son of the 
Rey. John Whicher, many years curate of 
Petersfield. 

At Newport, I. W., Mr. Wm. Hearn, 
town-clerk of Newport. 

At Carisbrooke, I. W. aged 62, Col. 
George White, K.T.S., some time of the 3d 
Dragoons, and also commanding the 10th 
Portuguese Cacedores, and late her Mae 
jesty’s Receiver of Revenue for Gibraltar. 

March 6. At Christchurch, William 
Symonds Faulke, esq. of the firm of Faulke 
and Shute, 

March 9. At East-gate House, Win- 
chester, aged 7, Fanny-Perceval, youngest 
dau. of Edward St. John Mildmay, esq. 

March 12. At Portsea, aged 44, Bridget, 
eldest dau. of the late Sir Charles Forster 
Goring, Bart. 


Herts,—Fed, 4, At the residence of 
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her brother, Charles Hodson, esq. Bishop’s 
Stortford, Ann, relict of C. T. Lloyd, esq. 
late of Guilford-st. Russell-sq. and eldest 
dau. of the late Mr. Edward Hodson. 

Feb. 17. Aged 49, Anthony Turner, 
esq. Cheshunt, and late of Brightling-pl. 
near Robertsbridge, Sussex. 

At Hertford, aged 75, Mr. Stephen 
Austin, printer of the Herts Reformer. 

March 1. At the mansion of her bro- 
ther Sir R. Chester, near Hertford, aged 
83, Miss Jane Chester. She was acci- 
dentally burnt to death whilst endeavour- 
ing to remove a saucepan from the fire. 

March 3. At Beaver’s Bush, Hertford, 
the residence of her nephew, Charles Ro- 
bert Baynes, esq. of the Civil Service, 
Madras, Jane, dau. of the late Robert 
Dyneley, esq. 

Hererorp.— Lately. At Kingswood, 
aged 86, Martha, widow of Edw. Bishop. 

Kent.—Feb. 11. Aged 72, Paul Sanby 
Munn, esq. of Percy-lodge, Margate. 

Feb. 16. At Tonbridge, aged 16, Ed- 
ward-Bromhead, only surviving son of 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Edward Brackenbury, of 
Skendleby, Lincolnshire. 

At his residence, Chalk Farm, near 
Bromley, aged 80, Gen. Henry Williams, 
brother to Miss Williams, of Cheltenham. 

Feb. 21. At his son’s house, Perry 
Rise, Sydenham, aged 86, William Vowler, 
esq. late of Blackheath Hill. 

Fe}, 28. At Charing, aged 45, Horace, 
eldest son of the late Rev. John Barwick, 
Vicar of Charing. 

March 6. Mrs. Wodehouse, widow of 
the late Rev. Thomas Wodehouse, Rector 
of Norton. 

March 7. At Guilford Lawn, Dover, 
the wife of T. Ismay, esq. 

March 12. At Canterbury, aged 63, 
George Dent, esq. M.D. 

Lancaster. — Feb. 16. Aged 31, 
Samuel, youngest son of the late Benjamin 
Kirk, esq. of Stalybridge. 

Feb. 17. At Ridgmont, John Douth- 
waite Nesham, esq. barrister-at-law, of 
the Inner Temple. He was called to the 
bar at the Inner Temple, May 14, 1830. 

Feb. 25. At Liverpool, in consequence 
of her dress accidently taking fire, aged 15, 
Harriot, only dau. of W. G. Bell, esq. of 
Melling Hall, near Lancaster. 

March 2. At Liverpool, aged 36, 
Charles Roberts Parker, esq. 

LeicesteR.—Feb. 9. Ann, relict of 
J. P. Tailby, gent. of Tur Langton. 

Lincotn.—Feb. 17. At Stamford, 
aged 68, Wm. Hunt, esq. one of the ma- 
gistrates of that borough. 

MippLesex.—Feb. 20. Aged 78, at 
Edmonton, Anna-Maria, relict of Thomas 
Northover, esq. Cashier of the Bank of 
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Feb. 23. At Hadley, aged 26, Emma- 
Eliza, wife of Charles T. Carter, esq. 
surgeon. 

March 4. Aged 78, Richard Bennett, 
esq. of Enfield-highway. 

March7. At Twickenham, aged 76, 
Mrs. Fallofeild, widow of J. P. Fallofeild, 
esq. of Albemarle-street. 

Norroik.—Jan. 17. At the residence 
of his nephew, Mr. T. Emery, of Edge- 
field-hall, aged 86, George Emery, Gent. 
late of Fulmodestone, and formerly of 
Cromer. 

Jan. 25. At Wiveton Cottage, near 
Blakeney, aged 68, William Buck, esq. 

Jan. 29. At Clenchwarton, near Lynn, 
aged 36, Mary, wife of the Rev. G. F. 
Hill, the Curate, eldest dau. of J. W. 
Robberds, esq. of Norwich. 

Feb.1. Aged 78, Christopher Churchill, 
esq. of Brockdish Grove. 

Feb. 21. At Bracondale, near Norwich, 
aged 68, Ann, relict of George Bruce, esq. 
formerly of Chelsea, and afterwards of 
Great Yarmouth. 

NorTHAMPTONSH.—Jan. 28. At the 
vicarage, Hardingstone, aged 33, Louisa- 
Jane, wife of S. 'T. Bartlett, esq. 

Feb.6. At Northampton, aged 68, Mr. 
John Alliston, mace-bearer to the Corpo- 
ration, deputy clerk of the market, and 
collector of rents for the Corporation and 
Charity Estates for nearly a quarter of a 
century, and acting overseer of the poor 
for the parish of St. Sepulchre for nearly 
thirty years. 

At Culworth, aged 68, Louisa-Ann, 
relict of J. J. Blencowe, esq. of Marston 
St. Lawrence. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND. — Jan. 27. At 
Scremerston Seahouse, Major Robert John- 
stone, formerly of Byker, near Newcastle. 

Feb. 26. At Coupland Castle, near 
Wooler, aged 74, Edward Tewart, esq. 
and of York-pl. Portman-sq. 

SomersEt.—Jan. 12. AtBruton,aged 
87, Lawrence White, esq. 

At Bath, aged 67, the widow of J. Cooke, 
esq. of Bath. 

Jan. 14. At Bath, Sarah, widow of 
Edward Atkinson, of Sydney. 

Jan. 20. At Bath, aged 78, William 
Brien, esq. 

Jan. 23. 
Castle, esq. 

Jan. 26. At Trull, Edmund Gardiner, 
esq. of Remenham Lodge, Henley on 
Thames, and Flint river, Jamaica. 

Jan. 31. At Wembdon, near Bridge- 
water, aged 71, John Gooding, esq. 

Feb. 9. At Bath, aged 28, Sophia, 
second dau. of John Chas. Bristow, esq. 
of Eusemere-hill, Westmorland. 

Feb. 15. At Bath, at the house of her 
sister, Mrs. Frances Fane, Jane, relict of 


At Bath, aged 60, M. Hinton 
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William Sweetland, esq. late of Staplake- 
mount, Devon. 

Feb. 19. At Martock, aged 70, Wm. 
Cole Wood, esq. 

Feb. 21. At Bath, Miss Darnell, sister 
of the Rev. W. N. Darnell, Rector of 
Stanhope. 

Feb. 22. At Bath, aged 93, Mary, wi- 
dow of William Lutwyche, esq. of Lut- 
wyche, Salop. 

Feb. 24. At the rectory, Charlton Mus- 
grove, Fanny, relict of the Rev. Paul Leir, 
and dau. of the late Wm. Freke, esq. of 
Hannington Hall, Wilts. 

Feb. 25. At Wellington, aged 72, Fre- 
deric White, esq, solicitor. He was 
highly esteemed for his professional inte-. 
grity, and beloved for his social qualities. 

At Shepton Mallet, Philip Bennett Mar- 
shall, esq. surgeon. 

March 3. At Bath, aged 93, Mrs. M. 
H. André, the last surviving sister of the 
unfortunate Major André. 

March 5. Aged 18, William Senior, 
youngest son of Lewis Goodin Husey 
Hunt, esq. late of Compton Pauncefoot. 

March 11. At Taunton, aged 63, Pru- 
dence, wife of the Rev. F. Collier, and 
mother of the Rev. James Collier, of Dur- 
ham. 

Srarrorp.—Jan. 11. At Chillington, 
the seat of her nephew, T. W. Giffard, 
esq. aged 65, Lady Sophia Foy, relict of 
Col. Nathaniel Foy, Royal Art. 

Feb. 1. At Summer-hill, Kingswinford, 
in her 80th year, Diana, widow of George 
Briscoe, esq. 

Feb. 24. Aged 75, Mr. James Parke, of 
Bremore, father of Mr. Parke, of Wolver- 
hampton, bookseller. 

Feb. 26. At Tamworth, Mary-Ann, dau. 
of the late Rev. John Simpkinson, for- 
merly Rector of Cliff, Kent, and Vicar of 
Cobham, Surrey. 

March 7. At Shenstone Park, near 
Lichfield, aged 76, Edward Grove, esq. 
for many years a Deputy-Lieut. and a 
magistrate for Staffordshire and Warwick- 
shire. 

SurroLtx.—Jan. 13. At Hawley, Stow- 
market, aged 17, Mary-Elizabeth, dau. of 
the Rev. Sir Augustus Henniker, Bart. 
and niece of Lord Henniker. 

Feb. 20. Aged 21, Alfred, youngest son 
of W. W. Humphry, esq. of Sudbury. 

March 2. At the residence of his 
nephew Dr. S. Kingston, at Hersham, 
aged 91, Col. Strickland Gough King- 
ston, of the East India Co.’s Service. 

Surrey.—WMarch 3. At Dorking, aged 
68, George Palmer, esq. sixth son of the 
Rev. Samuel Palmer, of Hackney, and a 
member of the Stock Exchange. 

March 5. Aged 57, Esther, wife of 
Moses Montefiore, esq. of Torrington-sq. 
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March 6. At Kingston-upon-Thames, 
aged 90, Mrs. Elizabeth Billingsley, spin- 
ster. 

Sussex.—Jan. 18. At Hastings, Jane, 
wife of Robert M. Bird, esq. of Taplow 
Hill, Bucks, and late of the East India 
Co.’s Civil Service. 

Feb. 4. At Brighton, aged 81, Thomas 
Mather, esq. father of the Countess of 
Cathcart. 

Feb. 13. At Brighton, Judith, widow 
of Lieut.-Gen. John Burton, R. Art. last 
surviving daughter of the late W. Burslem, 
esq. of Coleorton, Leicestershire. 

Feb. 16. At Brighton, Marianne, widow 
of Thomas Bentley, esq. of the Hermitage, 
near Rochester. 

Feb. 17. At Chichester, aged 88, the 
widow of Joseph Baker, esq. late of the 
Civil Service, Madras. 

Feb. 21. At Hastings, aged 73, Miss 
Sayer. 

March 3. At Brighton, aged 9, John- 
Sutton, second son of Lieut.-Col. Brown- 
low Knox, Scots Fusilier Guards. 

WarwicksH.—Jan. 18. Aged 82, Mar- 
tha-Eliza, widow of Bodychan Sparrow, of 
Leamington, esq. and youngest dau. of 
the late Owen Putland Meyrick, esq. 

Jan. 26. At Coventry, Margaret, only 
daughter of the late Mr. Phinehas Ayton, 
of that city. 

March 1. Aged 76, William Phipson, 
esq. of Westbourne, Edgbaston. 

March 2, At Packington Hall, the seat 
of the Earl of Aylesford, the Right Hon, 
Augusta Sophia Countess of Aylesford, 
sister to the Earl of Warwick and the 
Countess Dowager of Clonmell. She was 
the fourth dau. of George 2d Earl of 
Warwick, by his second wife, Henrietta, 
dau. of Richard Vernon, esq. was married 
in 1821, and has left issue two daughters 
and two sons. 

March4,. Aged 39, George Edward 
Pemberton, esq. of Birmingham. 

Witts.—Fed. 12. At Tockenham, near 
Wootton Bassett, Isaac Stafford Brown, 
esq. of South Stainley Hall, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 16. At Southgate, Devizes, Chas. 
Hulbert, esq. solicitor. 

Feb. 27. Aged 82, Maria, relict of 
George Dike Fisher, esq. of Limpley 
Stoke, second and only surviving dau. of 
the late Rev. J. Prowse, Rector of Ca- 
merton, co. Somerset, for 50 years. 

March 6. At Monk’s Park, Corsham, 
aged 38, Henrietta-Susanna, wife of Capt. 
Dewell, Royal Art. and dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Tufnell, of Bath. 

Worcester.—Feb. 18. At Boughton 
House, Worcester, aged 76, Mrs. S. C. 
Holland, of Hallow Park, widow of S. C. 
Holland, esq. of the Priory, Roehampton, 
and of Dumbleton, Gloucestershire, 
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Yorx.—Jan. 9. Aged 80, James Aked, 
esq. of Kershaw-house, Midgley. 

Jan. 10. At Carr hill, Saddleworth, 
aged 81, Nathaniel Buckley, esq. 

Jan. 13. At Stearsby, near Brandsby, 
aged 47, Elizabeth, wife of Robert Catt- 
ley, esq. 

Jan. 26. At Gilling Castle, aged 73, 
Mary, wife of Charles Gregory Fairfax, 
esq. She was a sister of Sir Henry Good- 
ricke, the 6th Bart. of Ribston, and also 
of Lady Goodricke, the wife of her cousin 
the present Sir Thomas Goodricke. She 
was married in 1794, and has left issue one 
son and two daughters, of whom the 
younger is married to Francis Cholmeley, 
jun. esq. of Bransby hall. 

Feb. 12. Emily, wife of Thomas Streat- 
field, esq. of Conisborough Priory, York- 
shire. 

Feb. 15. At Pontefract, aged 62, 
Henry Taylor, esq. Recorder of that bo- 
rough, and a Commissioner of Bankrupts 
for Doncaster. He was called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple, Feb. 11, 1814. 

Feb. 18. At Cottingham, near Hull, 
aged 80, Isabella, relict of Wm. Kaye, 
esq. and sister of Edward Cayley, esq. of 
Stamford. 

Feb. 22. At York, Mrs. Price, dau. 
of the late Adm. Sir R. R. Bligh, G.C.B. 

March 9. Mary, youngest dau. of 
William Todd, esq. Turmer Hall. 

Wates.—Feb. 20. At Coychurch, 
Glamorganshire, aged 79, Einon Richards, 
son of the late Rev. Thomas Richards, 
Vicar of Eglwysilan for 40 years, Curate 
of Coychurch, and author of the well- 
known Welsh-English dictionary. 

Feb. 26. At Bangor rectory, Flint- 
shire, aged 86, Lucy, relict of John Marsh, 
eaq. formerly Chairman of the Victualling 
Board, Somerset-pl. 

Lately. At Bangor, aged 72, Mrs. 
Susannah Roberts, eldest sister of the Rev. 
William J. Hutching, Minister of Bruns- 
wick Chapel, Upper Berkeley-st. 

At Grondro-house, near Chepstow, aged 
48, Sarah, wife of David Carruthers, esq. 

ScorLanp.—Jan. 17. James Kay, 
esq. of Woodside, formerly chief magis- 
trate of Arbroath. 

Jan. 21. At Edinburgh, Janet-Mar- 
garet, youngest dau. of Sir William Ha- 
milton, Bart. 

Jan. 29. At Edinburgh, Mary-Ame- 
lia-Sitwell, wife of John Tait, esq. sheriff 
of Clackmannan and Kinross-shires. 

Feb. 9. At Glasgow, aged 31, Lieut. 
Martin Stockdale Kirkes, R.N. 

Feb. 14. At Rosebank, near Edin- 
burgh, Lady Wedderburn. She was Mar- 
garet, dau. of George Browne, of Lllerton, 
co. Roxburgh, esq. and was married in 

1800, Her only son died in 1827, 
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Feb. 26. At Carberry House, Anna- 
Maria, wife of Lieut.-Col. Buller Elphins 
stone, and only dau. of the late Vice-Adm. 
Sir Edward Buller, Bart. 

Feb. 27. At Glasgow, John Gordon 
Campbell, esq. 

Lately. At Kinnordy, Forfarshire, 
Gilbert-Lyell, son of the Rev. Gilbert 
Haethcote, late Curate of North Tamerton, 
Cornwall. 

Aged 120, Flora M’Donald, of Grange- 
hill, a village in the neighbourhood of 
Forres. She could distinctly remember 
the battle of Culloden Muir, which was 
fought on the 16th April, 1746. 

March 1. At West Park, Elgin, Anne, 
dau. of the late Alexander Grant, esq. of 
Tullochgriband. 

March 2. At Edinburgh, Margaret- 
Stewart, widow of Robert Keith, esq. 

InELAND.—Nov. 12. At Coleraine, 
in his 62d year, Commander Jonathan 
Nicolls, R.N. 

Dec. 18. At Listoke, near Drogheda, 
aged 69, Lieut.-Col. Francis Battersby, 
C.B. He served with the 8th Regiment in 
the campaign of Egypt, and afterwards in 
the West Indies, till the expulsion of the 
French from Martinique. On the break- 
ing out of the last American war, he was 
appointed to the command of the Glen- 
garry (Canadian) Fencibles, and distin- 
guished himself in the force under Sir 
John Prevost ; and on the conclusion of 
peace he was presented by the Legislature 
and House of Representatives of Upper 
Canada with their marked thanks, and 
with a sword of great value, for his con- 
duct and services during the war. Upon 
his return to England the late Duke of 
York placed him in command of the 64th 
Regiment, then at Gibraltar, but from 
which ill-health obliged him to retire. 

Dec. 26. In Dublin, Arthur Heney, esq. 

Jan. 1. At Coolkirka, Thomas Her- 
rick, esq. late Captain in the North Cork 
Militia. 

Jan. 10. At Kingstown, near Dublin, 
James Power Cullen, esq. eldest son of 
the late Michael Cullen, of Mount Venus, 
co. Dublin, esq. barrister-at-law. 


Jan. 11. At Dublin, aged 84, William 
Dixon, esq. late one of the magistrates of 
that city. 

Jan. 14. At Dublin, Harriette-Eliza- 


beth-Parker, wife of John Mason Pooley, 
esq. and eldest dau. of Capt. Pengelley, R.N. 

Jan. 19. At Dublin, Anne, widow of 
Major John Crampton. 

At Ennesdery, near Dublin, Mrs. 
Powell (late Miss Julia Cruize), of the 
Theatres Royal, Edinburgh and Dublin. 

Jan. 20. At Kingston, near Dublin, 
James Walker, esq. brother to the Rey. 
Wm. Walker, of Blackburn, Lanc, 








1845.] 


Jan, 23. Charles O'Connell, esq. of 
Fermoy. While reading a newspaper after 
dinner, and apparently in his usual health, 
he dropped off the chair, and immediately 
expired, 

Asroap.—Jan. 20. At his residence 
near Santomyrl, aged 58, the celebrated 
savant, Count Edward Raczynski. He 
was the founder of the Polish National 
Library, containing 20,000 volumes, which, 
with the Palace Raczynski, he presented 
to the city of Posen. He had also placed 
in the cathedral two splendid statues, by 
Rauch, of Mieceslaw and Boleslaus, the 
first Christian rulers in Poland. He caused 


OBITUARY. 
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aqueducts to be constructed at his own 
expense to provide the city of Reustadt 
with water, and shortly before his demise 
he had expressed his intention of devoting 
30002. towards the erection of a school. 
He had for some time been thought to 
labour under some mental derangement, 
and was about to proceed to Italy by the 
advice of his physicians, when he committed 
suicide. 

At Unkel-on-the-Rhine, Prussia, aged 
60, Mary, wife of William Yates, esq. 
late of Gospel Oak, near Birmingham, 
and only dau. of John Drake, esq. of 
Tyersoll-house, near Bradford, Yorkshire. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisterep from Fresrvary 22, to Marcu 22, 1845, (5 weeks.) 
a Under 15........2227 
Fontes 2755 {5061 | 15 t060........-204I 
m 60 and upwards 1386 
Age not specified 7 


5661 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, March 21. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
e @&f a hia &ie i se 2, 
32 4 |21 6 |30 3 {3410 135 5 
PRICE OF HOPS, March 21. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. 6s. to '7/. 16s.—Kent Pockets, 61. 15s. to 111. 15s. 


s 
45 2 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, March 21. 
Hay, 3/. 8s. to 5/. 3s.—Straw, 12. 16s. to 2/. 0s.—Clover, 41. 8s. to 5/. 16s. 
SMITHFIELD, Mar. 21. To sink the Offal—perstone of 8lbs. 
DOE ccccnasbenntennniaces 2s. 4d. to 3s. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, Mar. 17. 
BANCO oo. .00essensceesee 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 3036 Calves 64 


. Od. SheepandLambs 21,840 Pigs 
Pork.....05.000 ser seeeeeed8e Od. to 48. 4d. 


: COAL MARKET, Feb. 21. 
Walls Ends, from 16s. 6d. to 19s. Od. perton. Other sorts from 16s. 3d. to 21s, 9d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 42s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 41s. 6d. 


CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 68.——Ellesmere and Chester, 60.——Grand Junction, 140 
— Kennet and Avon, 9. Leeds and Liverpool, 610. Regent’s, 244 
— Rochdale, 54.——London Dock Stock, 1174. t. Katharine’s, 110,—— East 
and West India, 142. —— London and Birmingham Railway, 230. —— Great 
Western, 175.——London and Southwestern, 79.——Grand Junction Wate- 
Works, 90. —— West Middlesex, 127. —— Globe Insurance, 142.—— Guardian, 
50}.——Hope, 14.-—— Chartered Gas, 69.—Imperial Gas, 88. —— Phenix 
Gas, 393. ——London and Westminster Bank, 273.———Reversionary Interest, 102. 
For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Srranp. 
From February 26, 1844, to March 25, 1845, both inclusive. 





























































































































































































































Fabrenheit’s Therm. Fabrenheit’s Therm, 
#8 2 /Ss] ¢ salSei 2 (8z| ¢ | 
SES 8 se| 2 Weather. || 25 SE 8 3m = || Weather 
o\5 0 27| & ° Zz |24) ° 
&3\s3|* (24) 4 Rcd ta) Al itl ad 
reb| ° | © | © lin. pts. Mar, °| ° | © in, pts. 
"6 | 43 | 49 | 40 29, 64 cloudy, fair || 12 36 | 27 '29, 82 ||do.do.slht.sn. 
27 | 42 | 46 | 40 | , 94 |\do.do.cloudy| 13 | 21 | 23| 16/ , 78 |lsnow, cloudy 
28 | 37 | 38 | 31] , 94 |\do. 14 | 19) 31 | 25! =, 68 |ifair, do. 
M.1 33 | 39 | 35| ,95 ||fair, cloudy |) 15 | 28 | 32} 97| , 75 ido. do. 
2| 34) 39 | 37! , 97 |Ido. do. 16 | 25 | 28 | 27! , 51 |snow 
3 | 41 | 37 | 27 | , 57 |jbvy. rn. snow! 17 | 25 | 38 | 30 | ; 74 ||fair, cloudy 
4| 26 | 32 | 26; , 89 ||cloudy, do. || 18 | 34} 41 | 34| , 71 cloudy, fair 
5 | 26 | 31 | 20} , 97 |\do.fr.bvy.sn.)| 19 | 34] 41 | 34) , 72 ||fair, cloudy 
6 | 24 | 29 | 27 30, 21 |/do. do. 20 | 32 | 37 | 32 |30, 09 do. do. 
7 | 32) 37 | 37| , 22 |/fair, cloudy || 21 | 30 | 45 | 37| , 49//do. do. 
8 | 24| 39 | 33} , 16 |/do. do, 22 | 43 | 30/47] , 38 |lrain, cloudy 
9| 36 | 42 | 34) , 19 |\do. do, 23 | 45 | 50 | 47 | , 16 ||constant rain 
10 | 38 | 42 | 37 | , 08 |\clou. slightr.)| 24 | 45 | 53 41 | , 10 |/fair, cloudy 
11 | 36 | 40 | 30 (29, 92 |\do. fair, — 25 | 43 | 52 | 43 (29, 95 |cloudy, fr. rn. 
| 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
of 4 | as 3 3 -|3 | | a «| 
5 So | Sa /8 | Sa 8/s | i F 
a 2 O8/O3 |S [ws Seviex) § Ex. Bills, 
a wolue |g |SE@ESSes|) A £1000 
gis) 82/88 SREB Zaha) 2 , 
3 \ | a=] 
ll SO Ne 6k dll 
22213 | 100g | 100§ 1044) 113 —'——283 | 75 pm. | 61 69 pm. 
24213 | 100g | 1004 |104§/ 123 |__| ¢g 70 pm. 
25,212 | 100g | 100 |1044) 12 | i—| 69 62pm. 
26213 | 100g | 99% 104%) 124 —— 1163} — 72 pm. | 67 64pm. 
27213 | 100g | 99§ {1044 124—-——-_ 7670 pm. 62 58 pm. 
28,213 | 100§ | 99% 1044) 124 74pm. | 61 58pm. 
1213 | 1004 | 994 [104 | 124 = 59 62 pm. 
32123) 100f | 99% |103| 124 72 pm. | 62 65 pm. 
j——| 1005 | 100 (104 | 12% 7269 pm. 62 64 pm. 
5—| 100§ | 1005 | 283 | 70 pm. | 64 64pm. 
6—_ 100 63 65 pm. 
8——; 100 ones 63 65 pm. 
10——. 100 wae 285 |7075 pm.| 63 66 pm. 
11|\——-| 100 285 |7073pm.| 64 66 pm. 
12.——-| 100 | 285 | 75 pm. | 65 67 pm. 
14—— 100 pasion 75 pm. | 66 68 pm. 
1b—> 993 ‘7270pm.' 67 65 pm. 
17—— 100 — 283 7072pm.| 65 67 pm. 
1s——| 993 — |---| 65 63 pm 
19} i 99% | oper ot 73 pm 65 62 pm 
20—| 995 — —_—— 62 59 pm 
22——| 1004 — | 59 61 pm 
24—— 100§ —_ 60 58 pm 
25|—| 1005 |——— ——|______|__7270pm.| 60.57 pm 
26,— 100 —— | 58 7 pm. 
27—— 99; |__ _ 6872 pm.) 57 55 pm. 
2—' 99} | San hee Wee pm. ' 57 59pm, 
ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Bank Chambers, London, 








J. By NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 20, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 





